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PREFACE 


Never  having  written  a  book  before  it  is  hard 
to  know  just  where  to  begin.  This  is  going  to  be 
the  story  of  one  family  who  came  to  Oklahoma  in 
nineteen  hundred  and  one  $  a  story  of  their  contacts, 
friendships  and  experiences  through  the  years. 

We  may  sometime  follow  the  road  around  Robin 
Hood’s  barn,  because  I  enjoy  wandering  there  on  my 
way  somewhere  else,  but  the  family  story  will  be 

told. 


DEDICATION 


I  dedicate  this  book  to  my  many  friends  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

This;  book  is  also  dedicated  to  the  McMahon 
Foundation.  The  proceeds  from  the  sales  will  be 
added  to  the  Foundation  funds  and  used  for  charity. 


PART  1 


The  McMahon 
Family 


REMINISCENCES  AND  SCRAPBOOKS 


Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  present  the  family- 
trees  of  my  husband,  Eugene  P.  McMahon,  and  myself, 
Louise  Davis  McMahon.  It  may  be  this  background 
which  .instilled  in  us  our  urge  to  be  pioneers. 

Both  of  my  husband’s  parents  were  born  in  Ire¬ 
land.  His  father  came  to  South  America  about  one 
hundred  years  ago  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years 
of  age.  He  worked  on  the  Panama  Canal,  which  at 
that  time  was  a  project  of  France.  He  contracted 
yellow  fever  and  when  he  recovered,  he  went  by  boat 
to  New  York. 

My  husband’s  mother  came  to  New  York  with  her 
parents.  They  were  from  Navin  County,  Meath.  She 
was  eleven  years  oJLd.  After  their  marriage  sometime 
later  in  New  York,  they  went  as  pioneers  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Both  families  were  from  the  same  county  in 
Ireland;  however,  they  did  not  know  each  other  there. 
They  homesteaded  land  near  DePere,  Wisconsin. 

All  of  my  father’s  people  were  North  Carolinians 
His  father,  James  Davies,  was  an  immigrant  from  Wales 
to  North  Carolina.  He  changed  his  name  to  Davis; 
the  Davis  family  moved  to  Buchanan  County,  Missouri, 
in  1868;  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Killian.  The 
Killians  came  from  Holland  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  and  first  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  Then 
one  branch  went  to  North  Carolina  and  another  to 
South  Carolina,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  like  to  think  my  love  for  music  was  an  in¬ 
heritance  from  our  singing  Welsh  ancestors  and  the 
Dutch  forebears  from  Holland.  It  was  after  the  War 
Between  the  States  that  my  father  moved  to  Missouri 
with  his  family. 
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My  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Reynolds.  Her 
father’s  family  were  from  Virginia.  They  came  to 
Buchanan  County  from  Virginia  in  eighteen  hundred 
twenty-six  and  pre-empted  land  near  St.  Joseph.  Her 
mother’s  family  name  was  Gibson.  They  also  were 
originally  from  Virginia,  but  first  moved  to  Georgia 
in  eighteen  hundred  twenty-nine;  then  when  the  Platte 
Purchase  with  its  wonderful  land  was  opened  for 
settlement,  they  moved  in  eighteen  hundred  thirty- 
nine  to  Missouri  near  St.  Joseph.  There  they  pre¬ 
empted  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Gibsons  were  a  large  family,  six  boys  and 
six  girls.  One  of  my  great  uncles  has  written  a 
book  about  the  six  Gibson  brothers  and  their  adven¬ 
tures  to  and  from  California.  Six  trips  there  and 
home  again,  the  first  trip  being  in  the  boom  years 
of  eighteen  hundred  forty-nine.  They  went  for  gold 
but  later  bought  cattle  in  Missouri  at  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  dollars  per  head,  drove  the  herds  to  California 
over  the  plains  and  sold  them  for  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  fifty  dollars  per  head.  My  great  uncle 
Wat  (John  Gibson)  who  wrote  the  book,  lived  to  be 
ninety-one  and  another  brother,  Zack,  passed  on  at 
ninety-three.  Their  sisters  were  each  eighty-three 
when  they  too  passed  on. 

My  own  grandmother  was  only  sixty-five,  but  her 
husband,  James  Reynolds,  was  eighty-six  when  he  died. 
John  Davis,  my  father,  and  Martha  Reynolds,  my  mother 
were  married  in  eighteen  hundred  seventy- two.  They 
moved  to  Clyde,  Kansas  in  eighteen  hundred  seventy- 
four;  I  was  an  infant  in  arms.  It  was  at  that  time 
a  pretty  little  village  of  two  hundred  people  on  a 
bluff  above  the  Republican  River;  Elk  Creek,  making 
a  bend  near  the  town  to  reach  the  river,  added  to 
the  picturesque  landscape. 

My  father  was  satisfied  in  the  new  land,  but 
my  mother  was  homesick.  I  can  understand  how  and 
why  my  mother  was  homesick.  All  of  the  Kansas 
land  where  they  were  was  virgin  land.  Missouri  had 
prospered.  There  were  practically  all  kinds  of 
corn,  wheat,  wonderful  gardens  and  plenty  of  rain. 

My  mother  said  they  never  even  thought  of  rain  not 
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coming  as  long  as  she  lived  in  Missouri,  six  miles 
from  the  Missouri  River.  They  never  had  one  dry 
season.  She  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  they 
moved  to  Kansas. 

In  Missouri  there  were  many  beautiful  homes 
along  the  road,  mostly  built  of  brick.  Kansas  was 
still  homesteading  and  many  of  the  farmers  lived 
in  dugouts. 

They  had  driven  as  far  West  as  Beloit,  a  town 
fifty  miles  from  Clyde.  They  decided  Clyde  was  the 
best  town  in  which  to  locate.  So  my  father  turned 
the  mules  toward  the  Missouri  River.  My  mother  had 
been  very  homesick  and  she  said  the  nearer  they 
came  to  Missouri  the  happier  she  became,  because  she 
thought  papa  would  keep  on  driving  home.  No  wonder 
she  was  homesick.  The  children  at  that  time  in  the 
Reynolds’  home  numbered  three  sisters  and  four 
brothers.  They  had  lived  on  the  land  long  enough  to 
make  a  real  home.  A  home  built  of  brick,  four  large 
rooms  downstairs,  a  large  entrance  hall  downstairs 
and  another  the  same  size  upstairs.  There  were  large 
porches.  I  remember  most  vividly.  After  my  grand¬ 
father’s  death.  Dr.  Reynolds  of  St,  Joseph,  my 
mother’s  brother,  bought  out  the  heirs.  His  son. 

Dr.  Woodson  Reynolds,  lives  in  Drumright,  Oklahoma. 

He  and  his  brother  sold  their  interests  to  their 
sister  who  lives  in  Nebraska.  I  haven’t  received 
a  letter  from  her  in  years  but  I  am  sure  she  is 
still  owner  of  , the  original  homestead. 

The  first  three  or  four  years  in  Clyde  we  lived 
in  a  four  room  rented  house.  My  father  owned  a 
spring  wagon  and  a  team  of  mules. 

I  do  not  remember  the  man’s  name  in  Leavenworth 
who  dealt  in  animal  skins,  but  my  father  drove  over 
a  large  territory,  buying  buffalo  hides  and  cow 
hides.  They  were  used  to  make  boots  and  shoes.  The 
leather  was  tanned  at  the  Kansas  State  Prison  at 
Leavenworth.  Beaver,  fox,  coon  and  skunk  were 
plentiful. 

His  employer  from  Leavenworth  came  to  Clyde 
quite  often.  Sometimes  he  would  go  with  papa.  They 
always  came  home  for  the  weekend.  Papa  had  saved 
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enough  money  by  the  end  of  two  years  to  buy  a  corner 
lot  on  which  he,  with  the  help  of  a  carpenter  and  a 
young  apprentice,  put  up  a  two  story  brick  building. 

The  downstairs  was  used  for  a  general  store, 
except  clothing  and  hardware,  and  the  family  lived 
upstairs.  Our  living  quarters  consisted  of  six 
rooms:  sitting-room,  three  bedrooms,  dining  room 

and  kitchen.  Every  room  except  the  kitchen  opened 
onto  a  long  narrow  hall  with  the  hall  windows  facing 
the  west.  All  bedrooms  were  in  a  row.  I  can  now 
vision  my  mother  walking  through  the  hall  and  call¬ 
ing,  nGet  up,  children,  breakfast  time,  hurry  and 
dress  And  get  ready  for  school.”  There  was  a  cov¬ 
ered  porch  and  a  stairway  in  the  front  and  a  landing 
place  in  the  back,  with  another  stairway  in  the  back 
We  had  a  big  lot,  probably  three  or  four  acres.  We 
had  a  barn  and  chickens  in  the  coop  and  later  a  cow. 
My  two  brothers  milked  the  cow.  They  quarreled  about 
whose  time  it  was  to  milk.  He  (plural)  had  a  sore 
finger;  the  other  one  milked  the  last  time.  They 
were  supposed  to  milk  on  alternate  evenings.  My 
mother  told  my  father  how  ugly  they  were  about  milk¬ 
ing  and  he  said,  ”1  will  settle  that  right  now.” 

The  one  cow  we  had  was  red;  he  bought  another  cow 
which  was  white.  The  red  cow  was  Jim»s,  the  white 
cow  was  Chadfs,  so  from  there  on  there  was  peace. 

My  father  opened  the  store  downstairs.  He  sold 
groceries  and  shipped  butter  and  eggs  to  near  commun 
ities.  We  had  lived  in  our  flat  upstairs  about  six 
years  when  he  was  offered  a  position  of  traveling 
salesman  from  the  Wells  Boot  and  Shoe  Company  in 
Chicago.  Their  traveling  salesman  was  in  poor 
health  and  was  resigning.  He  recommended  my  father. 
The  salary  was  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  with  all 
expenses  paid.  His  territory  was  from  Concordia  to 
the  Missouri  River.  One  hundred  dollars  then  was 
equal  for  buying  purposes  to  five  hundred  now,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  fifty-six.  He  accepted  the  job  and  was 
given  one  month  in  which  to  find  a  partner  for  the 
store.  When  someone  told  the  banker  that  John  Davis 
was  going  on  the  road  and  his  salary  was  one  hundred 
dollars  per  month,  he  said,  ”He  is  a  darn  liar.” 
(Only  the  word  wasn*t  darn).  Money  was  valuable 
then. 
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When  we  had  everything  in  the  house  and  all 
out  of  doors  spic  and  span,  my  father  would  go  to 
Phillipsburg,  Kansas,  where  he  owned  320  acres  of 
land.  He  also  owned  a  farm  of  160  acres  a  few 
miles  from  Topeka,  He  would  go  there  and  work  with 
the  tenant  when  necessary.  This  time  it  was  a 
chicken  house  the  tenant  asked  for  and  he  got  it. 

My  mother  didn’t  like  this  man  and  thought  he 
was  crooked.  About  a  month  later  my  father  again 
went  to  the  farm  and  found  the  chicken  house  doors 
swinging  in  the  wind.  Papa  asked  for  some  nails 
and  a  hammer.  The  tenant  said  he  did  not  have  any. 
This  farm  was  nearer  Horton,  Kansas  than  Topeka. 
Papa  stopped  at  a  store  in  Horton  on  his  way  home 
and  told  the  incident  to  the  owner  of  the  store. 

He  said,  ,rWhy  do  you  have  that  fellow  on  your 
place?  Do  you  know  what  he  said  to  me  one  day 
when  he  was  in  here?  He  said,  ’I  am  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Davis  to  build  a  driveway  between  two  bams  so 
I  can  have  an  open  road  to  drive  in  with  the  mules. 
I  want  each  building  to  be  30  feet  long  and  15  feet 
wide . ’ ” 

This  request  had  been  made  several  weeks  ago 
and  the  storekeeper  didn’t  know  my  father  had  al¬ 
ready  built  what  the  tenant  asked  for. 

The  storekeeper  also  said,  T,Your  tenant  does 
not  appreciate  anything.  If  I  were  you,  I  would 
not  have  him  on  the  farm.  Another  one  of  his 
boasting  remarks  one  day  was,  ’That  old  man  will  do 
anything  for  me,  but  when  that  old  woman  is  around 
he  won*t  give  me  anything.’” 

This  made  my  father  very  angry.  It  was  only 
a  short  time  until  his  lease  was  to  expire,  and  he 
was  fired,  even  though  he  was  anxious  to  stay* 

Mamma  said  from  that  time  on  he  never  was  so  gener¬ 
ous  with  his  tenants. 
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My  father  was  a  very  versatile  man.  My  mother 
called  him  a  njack-of -all-trades”  with  a  gift  of 
gab.  He  was  a  decided  extrovert.  We  were  always 
happy  when  he  came  home,  which  would  be  nearly  every 
weekend,  from  Friday  afternoon  through  Sunday.  He 
could  keep  a  room  full  of  company  entertained  for 
hours.  My  younger  brother,  Chad,  adored  him.  When 
he  would  go  visiting  the  stores,  Chad  was  right  at 
his  heels.  He  was  industrious,  spic  and  span,  with 
a  hammer,  a  saw  and  carpenter  tools.  He  even  made  a 
case  for  tools  and  hung  it  on  the  kitchen  porch  wall. 
My  mother  said  he  never  was  so  happy  as  when  he  had 
a  hammer  in  his  hand.  A  Negro  man  who  worked  for 
him  would  look  at  him  and  shake  his  head  and  say, 

”dat  am  the  workingest  man  I  ever  did  see . M 

We  even  had  pigs  close  to  the  alley,  which  was 
away  back  from  the  house.  The  pigs  drank  up  a  lot 
of  milk.  Mamma  churned  and  oh,  wasn’t  that  butter 
and  buttermilk  good!  She  was  tender  hearted  and  gave 
all  the  spare  sweetmilk  to  the  needy  families,  if 
they  would  come  and  get  it.  Our  friends  had  a  stand¬ 
ing  invitation  to  come  with  their  jars  and  pitchers 
to  drink  buttermilk  with  the  family. 

Our  home  was  on  the  corner  lot.  Two  of  my  little 
friends  and  I  lived  in  the  same  block.  We  were  about 
the  same  age,  grew  up  together  and  were  inseparable. 

We  really  were  three  chums,  not  two.  Nellie  Huff 
lived  in  the  hotel  on  the  corner  with  her  parents. 
Maude  Patterson’s  family  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
block.  Mr.  Patterson  had  an  implement  store  on  a 
lot  next  to  his  house.  It  had  one  big  room  upstairs 
and  a  smaller  one  for  us  children.  We  played  in  both 
rooms,  only  sometimes  Mr.  Patterson  put  machinery  in 
the  big  room.  Our  playmates  would  come  after  school 
and  on  Saturday.  We  would  have  shows,  tea  parties, 
dress  up  in  our  mothers’  clothes  to  act  the  lady, 
but  usually  innocent  fun.  We  all  contributed  some 
furnishings.  Sometimes  the  brothers  would  come  and 
be  smarties,  teasing  and  acting  silly.  They  were 
not  welcome.  Sometimes  we  would  have  little  spats 
and  would  get  huffy  about  something  and  go  home.  We 
would  then  pack  our  various  articles  with  us.  Per¬ 
haps  an  hour  or  two  later  we  would  come  back,  drag¬ 
ging  our  belongings  through  the  alley  dust. 
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Maude,  Nellie  and  I  discussed  what  we  would  do 
when  we  grew  up.  Nellie  always  said,  n Painting  pic¬ 
tures,”  I  said,  "Music  and  I  want  to  be  an  author, 
too.”  We  all  dabbled  in  the  school  water  colors. 
Maude  was  changeable.  Sometimes  she  would  be  a 
circus  rider  (always  after  the  circus  would  come 
and  leave) •  There  was  one  circus  that  came  to  Clyde, 
a  one  tent  combination,  horses,  one  elephant,  ladies 
riding,  two  clowns.  How  we  did  welcome  it,  follow 
it  and  wish  we  were  circus  girls.  Then,  would  like 
to  be  a  sleeping  beauty  in  a  show.  Maude  ended  the 
discussion  by  saying  she  wouldn’t  go  to  a  school 
and  she  wouldn’t  cook,  she  just  thought  she  wouldn’t 
do  anything.  We  two  other  members  of  the  trium¬ 
virates  would  be  disgusted.  Of  course,  we  got  over 
all  this. 

We  were  all  together  in  school  from  primary  to 
the  seventh  grade.  I  was  twelve  years  old  and  liked 
to  attend  school.  We  loved  each  other.  Where  I  got 
my  idea  of  being  an  author  was  reading  the  ”01d 
Sleuth  Detective  Stories.”  We  would  go  up  into  the 
loft  of  the  Huff  barn  to  our  nest  in  the  hay  and  read 
aloud.  My,  my,  how  we  did  shudder  and  shake  and 
stay  awake  nights!  They  were  blood  and  thunder 
stories  and  our  parents  didn’t  want  us  to  read  them 
and  we  didn’t  want  them  to  know  that  we  did.  It  is 
almost  unbelievable  that  weekly  Old  Sleuth  magazines 
cost  only  five  cents. 

Maude  and  Nellie  each  had  an  organ,  the  kind 
you  pumped  with  your  feet.  When  I  was  about  eight 
years  old  I  began  begging  for  an  organ.  One  weekend 
when  my  father  came  home,  he  told  my  mother  he  had 
stopped  over  in  Leavenworth  to  look  at  a  piano  in 
Carl  Hoffman’s  music  store.  He  said,  ”You  remember 
I  told  you  that  when  I  was  a  child  I  went  to  a  home 
in  North  Carolina  where  there  were  young  ladies  and 

they  had  a  piano  in  the  parlor  and  I  said  to  myself 
as  those  young  ladies  played  and  sang  together,  ’When 
I  grow  up  I  am  going  to  have  a  piano  like  that  one.’ 
This  piano  wasn’t  like  the  one  I  am  getting  for  Lou. 
This  is  an  upright,  it  is  a  Hardman  and  costs  two 
hundred  eighty  dollars.”  My  mother  said,  "Why  not 
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buy  her  an  organ  like  the  rest  of  the  people  in  town 
have.  She  may  not  be  musical  and  an  organ  isn’t 
half  as  expensive  as  a  piano."  He  said,  "No!  I  am 
not  going  to  buy  an  organ.  When  I  get  ready  to  buy 
an  organ,  I  will  get  a  hand  organ  which  doesn’t  put 
any  work  on  your  feet,  and  also  buy  a  monkey  to  take 
up  the  collection." 

I  knew  nothing  of  these  conversations.  They 
wanted  to  surprise  me  with  a  piano  and  it  was  a  sur¬ 
prise.  When  I  went  home  at  dinner  time  (noon  hour) 
there  was  a  beautiful  piano  in  the  sitting  room  and 
a  man  to  play  on  it.  I  could  hardly  contain  myself 
with  the  good  news  until  I  got  back  to  school  and 
wait  for  dismissal  at  four  o’clock. 

Mr.  Lane  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  delivered 
the  instrument  and  he  had  me  sit  down  and  let  him 
teach  me  the  C  scale,  chords  and  a  song  to  go  with 
them.  I  was  an  eager  student  and  by  suppertime  I 
was  playing  and  singing  "Oh  Where,  Oh  Where,  Is  My 
Wandering  Boy  Tonight."  In  a  short  time  I  sang  an¬ 
other  song  to  the  same  tunej  it  was  "Oh  Where,  Oh 
Where,  Is  My  Little  Dog  Gone." 

There  was  a  woman  teacher  in  Clyde  who  came 
from  one  of  the  states  away  up  North.  She  was  a 
graduate  from  some  music  school  and  my  mother  went 
to  see  her.  She  lived  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
city  limits  and  came  in  a  buggy  to  give  lessons. 

She  had  a  piano,  a  Grand,  the  kind  Mrs.  Floyd  Ross 
had  made  into  a  beautiful  desk  for  her  parlor.  I 
studied  with  her  one  year  and  told  my  mother  I 
wanted  to  quit.  I  wanted  to  play  music  and  she 
taught  scales,  finger  exercises  and  was  "learning" 
me  something  from  a  book.  It  didn’t  have  a  single 
thing  that  was  pretty.  So  I  quit!  Almost  immedi¬ 
ately  I  had  borrowed  some  of  Nellie’s  organ  books. 

I  learned  "General  Grant’s  Grand  March,"  "General 
Clayton’s  Grand  March,"  "Drink  To  Me  Only  With  Thine 
Eyes,"  and  picked  chords  for  my  songs. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  Clyde  who  was  a  natu¬ 
ral  born  musician.  He  played  by  ear,  was  band  mas¬ 
ter  and  also  taught  music.  He  also  could  read  music. 
After  a  whole  year  without  a  teacher,  though  I  had 
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kept  my  fingers  on  the  keyboard,  I  was  tired  of 
self -teaching  and  wanted  to  take  lessons  from  Milt 
Loveland. 

He  was  only  twenty-one  years  old  and  Nellie 
Huff’s  uncle.  I  practiced  religiously.  My  first 
playing  in  public  was  Milt’s  student  concert  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  My  parents  were  there  and 
were  very  proud  and  so  was  I,  but  I  was  so  scared 
Milt  came  and  told  me  to  quit.  There  was  a  curtain 

and  I  was  waiting  for  it  to  be  drawn.  I  just  kept 

playing.  Even  to  this  day  I  can  visualize  his 
smile  and  the  gentle  way  he  helped  me  off  the 
chair  and  the  stage. 

As  we  grew  older  we  went  to  the  river  bottom 
on  Saturdays  to  gather  wild  gooseberries  and  to 
climb  trees  and  sometimes  we  would  go  to  Elk  Creek 
to  fish  near  the  dam.  I  was  a  poor  fisherman,  nev¬ 
er  caught  but  one,  three  inches  long.  At  commence¬ 
ment  time  we  crossed  the  river,  a  mile  on  the  other 

side,  to  gather  Marguerites  for  school  decorations. 

The  year  I  had  completed  the  seventh  grade  I 
was  twelve  years  old.  My  father,  mother  and  I  went 
to  the  commencement  exercises  of  a  girls’  school 
in  Camden  Point,  Missouri.  My  two  cousins,  Dora  and 
Elva  Stagner  were  graduating  from  Camden  Point 
Christian  College.  Never  had  I  gone  anyplace  like 
this— the  beautiful  building,  the  music  house,  gi¬ 
ant  oak  trees,  a  big  beautiful  campus,  smoke  house, 
servants’  quarters,  a  vista  from  the  campus  of  more 
trees.  But  the  most  thrilling  thing  of  all  was  look¬ 
ing  at  the  lovely  girls  walking  with  arms  inter¬ 
locked,  some  in  groups  sitting  on  the  grass.  I  knew 
right  then  what  I  wanted;  I  wanted  to  go  to  Camden 
Point  Boarding  School.  There  was  one  disappointment 
which  I  will  tell  later.  It  was  Dora’s;  it  wasn’t 
mine,  for  I  was  disappointed  right  then  when  my 
parents  told  me  I  couldn’t  go. 

I  was  only  twelve  years  old;  they  wouldn’t  even 
consider  sending  me  to  a  school  two  hundred  miles 
away.  No  doubt  they  had  many  discussions  about  it 
without  my  knowledge.  We  went  home  and  the  next 
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year  I  finished  the  eighth  grade  in  the  Clyde  school. 
That  was  tops  there.  There  wasn’t  a  high  school 
course,  so  they  gave  me  their  permission  to  go  to 
the  girls’  school.  I  was  anxious  to  attend.  I  was 
thirteen  years  old  and  would  be  fourteen  in  January. 

My  mother  went  with  me  and  made  arrangements 
with  Miss  Jessie  Boyd,  head  of  the  Music  Department. 
She  was  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 
She  had  me  play  and  started  with  Mathews  Technic 
Sonata  by  dementi.  History  of  Music,  Emery’s  Har¬ 
mony,  Czerny  studies.  These  were  in  the  sophomore 
year.  Evidently  my  practice  on  the  piano  had  been 
beneficial.  I  was  a  happy  girl  all  the  time  and 
wondered  at  the  few  girls  who  would  cry  for  home  and 
family.  One  girl  cried  so  much  her  father  came  and 
took  her  home.  Sometimes  I  would  sit  with  her  at 
recess  time  and  would  loan  her  my  handkerchief  to 
dry  her  tears,  which  she  did  while  I  tried  to  com¬ 
fort  her. 

The  two  years  I  was  in  college  I  occupied 
number  six,  one  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  building. 

It  was  very  large  and  although  we  had  two  beds  for 
four  girls,  it  was  not  crowded.  The  boarding  school 
had  a  Governing  Board,  consisting  of  Professor  Mount- 
joy  and  a  number  of  directors  from  different  parts  of 
the  state.  They  would  meet  the  last  Saturday  of 
each  month. 

We  girls  always  looked  forward  to  these  meetings 
They  would  be  there  for  an  all  day  conference  and 
would  stay  all  night.  One  big  interest  was  because 
we  had  various  assortments  of  good  things  to  eat, 
fried  chicken,  wonderful  beefsteaks,  ham,  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  preserves,  cake,  pie  and  ice  cream. 

Our  food  was  always  good,  but  when  the  directors 
came  we  had  feasts. 

From  September  until  the  next  April  there  was 
always  a  barrel  of  apples  in  the  log  smokehouse. 

There  would  be  Winesaps,  Jonathons,  Jeff  Davis  and 
sometimes  the  luscious  Northern  Spy.  It  was  a  large 
apple  and  never  very  plentiful;  the  best  apple  that 
ever  grew,  with  a  most  delicious  flavor.  It  has 
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disappeared  from  the  market.  I  asked  an  uncle,  who 
bought  up  apple  orchards  (ripe  apples  for  the  mar¬ 
ket)  what  had  happened  to  the  Northern  Spy.  He  said 
they  were  hard  to  grow.  They  had  sent  a  gift  of  a 
barrel  of  apples.  Northern  Spy,  one  autumn  to  Queen 
Victoria  of  England.  Upon  orders  from  there,  all 
the  Northern  Spy  apples  were  shipped  to  the  royal 
family. 

However,  the  food  wasnTt  our  main  interest. 

The  directors  were  staying  over  for  the  Sunday  ser¬ 
mon.  Our  chief  interest  was  old  Mr.  Jennings.  He 
was  the  oldest — lots  of  white  hair  and  a  long  gray 
beard.  So  he  always  preached  the  Sunday  morning 
sermon.  If  we  stayed  home  from  church  we  were  de- 
merited,  but  we  always  went  when  old  Mr.  Jennings 
preached.  We  were  not  much  interested  in  the  ser¬ 
mon,  but  we  were  alert  when  he  began  the  ending 
and  made  the  altar  call.  He  would  announce  the 
hymn  and  give  the  invitation  for  church  membership. 

He  would  look  at  us  over  his  glasses  and  shout, 
nWill  ye  come,  will  ye  come,”  lower  his  voice  and 
sadly  say,  rtAh,  me!  Ah,  me!  WeTll  see.  Sing 
brethern. ” 

The  directors’  room  was  a  large  room,  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished.  This  was  on  the  first  floor. 

There  was  a  lovely  picture  of  the  woman  who  had 
given  much  land  and  money  to  the  school.  So  many 
of  the  men  who  fought  for  the  Confederacy  in  the  War 
between  the  States  had  been  killed  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  were  impoverished.  She  gave  her  beautiful 
southern  home  and  it  had  been  remodeled  and  enlarged. 
Her  name  was  Mary  Allen  and  as  long  as  she  lived  her 
life’s  work  had  been  to  educate  these  young  girls. 
Their  families  had  nothing  left  except  their  lands. 
Carpetbaggers  from  the  North  were  making  every 
effort  to  take  that  away.  But  they  did  not  get  away 
with  it,  due  to  support  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  servants  at  Camden  Point  were  all  free  ex¬ 
slaves.  Aunt  Melie  was  about  fifty  years  old  or 
perhaps  older.  She  had  gray  hair  and  kept  a  red 
bandana  handkerchief  (a  big  one)  wrapped  around  her 
head.  There  was  an  outside  stairway  leading  to  the 
basement  kitchen  and  it  was  fun  sometimes  to  go  to 
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the  kitchen  and  listen  to  her  talk.  But  not  when 
she  was  in  a  bad  humor.  She  would  ask  me  to  write 
a  letter  to  her  children  and  also  read  one  from  them, 
For  this  service  she  would  bake  a  big  cake  and  give 
it  to  me  for  our  Sunday  evening  lunch,  which  was 
served  in  the  rooms.  Always  she  had  something  good. 

Aunt  Kate  helped  Aunt  Melie  and  her  husband, 
Jacob,  helped  Aunt  Kate.  Jacob  and  their  son  about 
fourteen  years  old  kept  a  beautiful  campus.  We  girls 
took  care  of  our  rooms.  The  matron  inspected  the 
rooms  after  we  had  gone  to  chapel  at  eight  thirty 
o* clock.  If  everything  was  spic  and  span,  we  would 
say,  Everything  is  dandy  and  the  goose  hangs  high.” 
If  we  neglected  one  little  item,  we  would  get  a  de¬ 
merit  or  demerits.  There  would  be  a  piece  of  paper 
on  the  dresser  showing  perfect  work  or  another  show¬ 
ing  how  many  demerits.  We  didn*t  sweep  the  carpets, 
wash  windows  or  build  fires,  but  we  made  our  beds, 
changed  sheets,  polished  the  looking  glass  and 
dusted  the  furniture.  Four  in  a  room,  two  would 
work  one  week  and  the  other  two  would  be  on  duty 
the  following  week. 
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DORA’S  EPISODE 


Dora  was  one  year  older  than  Elva,  as  lovely 
a  young  girl  as  I  have  ever  known.  She  was  sun¬ 
shine  personified,  jolly,  gentle  and  kind  to  every¬ 
one.  A  roomful  of  young  people  could  be  sitting 
around  in  shyness  and  embarrassment,  let  Dora  come 
in  and  within  a  few  moments  we  all  would  be  active 
and  having  a  good  time. 

Dora  was  sixteen  years  old  and  Elva  fifteen. 

Elva  graduated,  but  not  Dora.  Not  that  she  didn’t 
have  passing  grades,  but  because  she  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Ike  Davidson,  a  young  fellow,  son  of  the 
well  known  Davidson  family  of  Platte  County.  This 
was  the  summer  before  her  senior  year.  She  was  only 
fifteen  years  old  and  her  father  was  very  much 
opposed  to  their  dates.  One  Sunday  afternoon  he 
talked  to  Ike  and  told  him  he  wanted  his  daughter 
to  finish  her  education.  Ike  promised  to  wait  one 
year.  Like  a  lot  of  similar  episodes,  they  had 
friends  who  would  provide  a  rendezvous. 

Uncle  Jap  kept  a  close  contact.  He  often  drove 
down  to  Camden  and  would  bring  Dora  home  for  the 
weekend.  Two  months  before  school  closed  he  had  an¬ 
other  talk  with  Ike  and  told  him  she  was  too  young 
and  he  wouldn’t  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage. 
Well,  with  the  help  of  his  sister,  Anna  Davidson, 
who  was  a  day  pupil  and  lived  with  her  parents,  they 
eloped  and  were  married  a  month  before  school  closed. 
Sometime  during  the  summer  she  made  up  with  her  par¬ 
ents  and  Professor  Mount joy,  who  was  head  of  the 
college.  She  was  given  her  diploma  and  taught  school 
the  following  winter  near  Chandler,  Oklahoma.  Ike 
homesteaded  near  Chandler  and  they  were  extremely 
happy,  a  devoted  couple.  This  homestead,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  was  in  the  Cherokee  Strip. 

Dr.  Lynval  Davidson  was  their  only  son.  He  is  a 
brilliant  and  successful  man.  His  home  is  in  Kansas 
City.  Their  only  daughter  is  Ruth  Davidson  Duncan. 
She,  too,  is  blessed  with  many  talents;  they  both 
are  musical,  witty  and  have  many  friends.  Their 
mother  passed  away  on  the  homestead  near  Chandler; 

Ike  moved  back  to  Missouri  and  lived  with  Ruth. 
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The  college  at  Camden  had  the  kitchen  in  the 
basement,  two  stairways  led  up  to  the  first  floor 
where  there  were  a  dining  room,  three  halls,  two 
stairways  which  led  to  the  second  story.  The  apart¬ 
ment,  which  was  occupied  by  Professor  Mountjoy,  his 
wife  and  two  small  children,  was  on  the  first  floor. 

The  chapel  had  a  hall  leading  to  another  part 
of  the  building.  The  classrooms  opened  from  this 
hall,  another  stairway  led  from  this  hall  to  up¬ 
stairs  bedrooms.  There  was  also  a  stairway  leading 
from  the  second  floor  to  the  third  floor  and  more 
bedrooms . 

Cousin  Elva  Stagner  was  my  mother’s  favorite 
niece,  though  the  relationship  came  from  the  Davis 
side.  She  was  a  model  of  what  my  mother  thought  a 
young  girl  should  be,  gentle  in  speech,  refined, 
never  boisterous  and  was  kind  to  everyone.  She 
never,  never  would  have  eloped  like  Dora.  She  was 
happily  married  a  few  years  later  to  A1  Hillix,  who 
owned  a  splended  farm  not  far  from  Kansas  City.  On 
it  there  was  a  large  brick  house  of  real  colonial 
structure.  It  had  been  built  before  the  war  between 
the  states  and  was  built  with  slave  labor.  Nearly 
all  the  material  was  on  the  land.  There  was  a  soil 
suitable  for  brick,  sand,  mortar  and  trees  for  lum¬ 
ber.  I  remember  once  when  I  was  visiting  the  family 
Mr.  Hillix  told  me  a  lot  about  the  plantation.  The 
family  who  owned  it  for  many  years,  their  slaves, 
their  way  of  living  and  the  war  which  impoverished 
the  family. 

Cousin  Elva  told  me  an  interesting  story  at  the 
same  time.  One  day  a  beautiful  woman  came  to  the 
door  and  introduced  herself  as  a  daughter  of  the 
family  who  had  owned  the  plantation.  It  wasn’t  Mr. 
Hillix  to  whom  they  had  sold  the  land,  but  to  the 
man  from  whom  Mr.  Hillix  purchased  it.  Elva  in¬ 
vited  -her  to  come  in  and  she  ushered  her  all  around 
the  house.  She  said  there  were  times  she  was  so 
homesick  for  the  old  home  she  would  cry  for  days. 
Elva  invited  her  to  stay  for  dinner,  which  she  did. 
As  she  was  leaving  she  looked  towards  the  beautiful 
winding  stairway  and  broke  into  tears. 
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There  were  five  Hillix  children.  They  all 
graduated  from  the  Missouri  State  University  at 
Columbia.  For  many  years  the  name  Hillix  was  oh 
the  roster.  A.  J.  and  Bill  inherited  much  of  the 
land  which  had  increased  to  twelve  hundred  acres. 
Alline  is  married  to  Dr.  Maurice  Chastain.  Dorothy 
is  Mrs.  R.  A.  Bywaters $  her  husband  is  a  comptroll¬ 
er  for  General  Motors.  He  began  his  business  career 
right  after  graduation,  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
has  been  with  this  big  corporation  ever  since.  His 
first  territorial  assignment  was  Kansas  City.  He 
and  Dorothy  had  both  graduated  from  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  They  married  soon  after  graduation  and 
first  lived  in  Kansas  City.  He  has  been  advanced 
nearly  every  three  or  four  years,  from  Kansas  City 
to  New  York  City,  to  Canada,  to  Massachusetts, 
from  there  back  to  Kansas  City,  to  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
and  now  is  in  New  York  City. 

Dear  Lena,  the  oldest  daughter,  died  in  Seattle 
where  she  had  gone  to  visit  a  friend.  Dorothy  was 
the  only  one  who  sold  her  part  of  the  estate. 
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MISS  KATE 


There  was  one  teacher  at  Camden  who  was  cross 
and  fault  finding.  We  all  called  her  Miss  Kate. 
Perhaps  she  was  a  good  teacher,  but  she  was  a 
crotchety  old  scold.  One  day  she  opened  class 
with  a  lecture  on  what  we  should  do. 

Rhetoric  was  the  book  we  were  studying f  She 
said,  "If  any  of  you  put  in  a  few  words  and  then 
write,  ’And  other  words  too  numerous  to  mention, * 
two  demerits.  I  think,  *1  can  say  without  success¬ 
ful  contradiction’  is  another  silly  sentence.  Go 
on  and  write  the  numerous  words.  Write  the  words 
you  are  hoarding  in  your  mind,  or  it  will  be  an¬ 
other  two  demerits." 

We  were  not,  any  of  us,  too  well  prepared 
that  day,  so  she  told  the  whole  class  to  come  back 
at  four  o’clock.  From  four  until  five  was  one  of 
the  hours  I  used  for  practicing  my  music  lessons, 
so  instead  of  going  to  the  classroom  I  went  to  the 
music  room. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Kate  was  in  an  ugly  mood. 
She  said  to  me,  "Why  didn’t  you  come  to  class  yes¬ 
terday?"  I  answered,  "I  practiced  from  four  until 
five . " 


"Just  for  that  you  shall  stand  up  and  apolo¬ 
gize  to  the  class."  I  walked  out  and  went  a  bee 
line  to  Professor  Mountjoy’s  office.  He  listened 
patiently,  then  said,  "You  go  to  class  in  the 
morning  and  stay  during  the  whole  period.  You  will 
not  be  punished." 

I  sat  quite  a  distance  back.  Miss  Kate  came 
into  the  room  and  said,  "Miss  Lou  Davis,  are  you 
ready  to  apologize?"  I  didn’t  say  one  word,  but 
just  sat  there, 

"No,  you  won’t  do  that  because  you  lack  the 
moral  c ourage . " 
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After  that  everything  was  dropped.  It  didn*t 
bother  me  at  all.  I  asked  some  of  the  other  girls, 
”What  is  moral  courage?”  I  didn*t  know,  neither 
did  they.  This  happened  when  I  was  thirteen  years 
old  and  would  be  fourteen  years  old  three  weeks 
after  Christmas. 

Oh,  yes I  I  am  forgetting  another  little 
tantrum  she  had.  We  wrote  our  essays  on  scratch 
paper  and  then  copied  them  in  an  essay  book  when 
we  had  finished. 

Several  days  ago  I  was  rummaging  through  an 
old  bushel  basket  for  material  and  found  the  old 
essay  book  filled  with  the  essays  written  in  1887, 
my  first  year  in  college. 

Miss  Kate  was  critical  of  nearly  everyone  in 
the  class.  She  said  we  didn*t  have  enough  beauti¬ 
ful  descriptive  material.  She  announced  the  title 
of  our  next  essays  would  be  TTNorth  American  Scen¬ 
ery,  ” 

I  tried  so  hard  to  make  this  essay  better 
than  the  other  one.  She  said  she  had  read  it  and 
asked,  ”Didn*t  you  do  some  plagiarizing  on  that 
essay?” 

I  said,  ”What  is  plagiarizing?”  She  answered, 
”You  copied  it.” 

I  was  hurt  and  angry,  too.  I  had  worked  hard 
on  it  and  was  proud  that  I  liked  it.  The  book  is 
before  me  now  as  I  write  this  story,  and  following 
are  some  excerpts  from  the  essay. 
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EXCERPT  I 


"The  North  American  Continent  is  a  great  pic¬ 
ture  which  seems  to  rest  on  a  background  of  blue 
waves  which  are  visible  only  as  a  border  here  and 
there  where  the  great  artist  has  left  a  rushing 
river  or  a  great  lake.  On  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  coasts  lofty  mountains  clasp  hands  as 
mighty  guards  and  range  themselves  to  protect  from 
invasion  the  broad  and  fertile  valleys  of  the 
interior. n 


EXCERPT  II 

"What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  woods  in 
autumn?  The  leaves  have  turned  from  bright  green  to 
a  golden  brown,  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  the  little 
brooklets  rushing  onward,  onward  to  meet  some 
mighty  rushing  river.  The  little  birds  are  flitting 
from  tree  to  tree,  as  though  they  did  not  understand 
that  transformation." 

The  essay  was  seven  pages  in  length $  SM  grade 
92  9  style  9 average  90.  Miss  Kate  gave  this  grade; 
I  suppose  she  meant  SM  was  subject  matter.  I  think 
she  was  jealous  of  Miss  Jessie  Boyd,  the  music 
teacher,  who  had  a  sweet  disposition  and  was  loved 
by  her  students. 

I  graduated  from  the  college  in  music  May 
twenty-eighth  in  eighteen  hundred  eighty-eight .  I 
was  fifteen  years  old.  The  year  I  was  sixteen  years 
old  there  came  a  change  in  my  disposition.  There 
was  a  passing  from  adolescence  to  maturity.  I  had 
spent  a  happy  year  at  home  without  any  special  ob¬ 
jective;  just  helping  with  the  housework,  having  a 
good  time  with  the  boys  and  girls  I  had  known  all 
my  life.  There  was  roller  skating,  ice  skating, 
parties  and  picnics.  As  usual,  the  family  spent 
the  month  of  August  with  our  relations  in  Missouri. 
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MRS.  LOUISE  D.  McMAHON 

Home  in  San  Antonio,  picture 
Fifty  years  young 


MR.  E.  P.  McMAHON 

A  congenial  eight  years  older  than  his  wife.  One  of  his  business 
friends  told  me  he  was  the  salt  of  the  earth.  1  answered  “There 
is  a  lot  of  sugar  mixed  with  the  salt/' 


My  mother  and  the  two  brothers,  Jim  and  Chad,  always 
stayed  at  my  grandfathers  home  near  St.  Joseph.  My 
father  would  arrange  his  business  interests  so  he 
could  spend  the  weekends. 

There  would  be  much  visiting  with  aunts,  cou¬ 
sins,  uncles  and  old  time  friends.  I  always  spent 
the  time  with  Uncle  Jap  Stagner  and  his  family,  his 
wife,  my  fatherts  sister  Aunt  Mollie,  their  daugh¬ 
ters  Dora  and  Elva.  Their  farm  was  seven  miles 
north  from  Camden  Point  where  the  Christian  College 
was  located. 

The  daughters  were  near  my  age  and  were  my 
favorite  cousins.  We  went  to  revival  meetings,  pic¬ 
nics  and  there  was  company  on  Sunday.  We  enjoyed 
nature *s  blessings.  Maiden  Blush  apples,  pears  and 
pear  preserves,  cherries,  luscious  plums,  grapes, 
blackberries,  gooseberries  and  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  from  the  garden,  including  watermelons, 
cantaloupes;  hams  from  the  log  cabin  smokehouse  and 
fried  chicken  every  day. 

There  was  always  company  for  Sunday  dinner  or 

guests  in  their  homes,  beautiful  country  homes  built 
of  brick.  All  this  prosperity  was  built  in  three 
generations  of  pioneers,  many  from  Virginia,  more 
from  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  . 


Just  a  few  days  before  I  was  to  leave  Missouri 
for  home  there  came  a  letter  from  one  of  my  chums  in 
Clyde.  She  was  just  bubbling  over  about  a  young 
fellow  from  Concordia  who  had  been  elected  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Clyde  schools.  He  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  had  graduated  from  a  teacher *s  college 
in  Wisconsin,  and  had  come  to  Concordia,  the  county 
seat  of  Cloud  County,  but  instead  of  teaching  school 
he  had  been  studying  law  in  an  office.  He  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  to  practice  in  the  state,  also 
to  practice  law  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  Clyde  schools  lacked  two  grades 
to  complete  a  high  school  course  of  study.  The  new 
superintendent  would  add  the  junior  and  senior 
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courses  which  would  make  the  High  School  of  Clyde, 
Cloud  County,  Kansas,  eligible  for  the  State  Assoc¬ 
iation  of  High  Schools. 

Miss  Jessie  Boyd,  my  favorite  music  teacher  at 
the  college,  was  in  Boston  for  the  summer  and  had 
written  to  me  a  glowing  letter  about  her  activities. 
I  had  been  there  a  short  time  with  Miss  Jessie  and 
though  I  had  been  contented  at  home,  my  ambition  was 
to  study  another  year.  This  time  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  music  conservatory  in  the  United  States  had 
aroused  my  enthusiasm.  There  was  one  barrier — it 
was  an  expensive  school  and  my  parents  had  been 
generous  with  me.  I  decided  I  would  try  to  teach 
school  for  one  year. 

The  text  books  I  would  have  to  study  would  be 
bookkeeping,  physiology  and  hygiene,  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  and  geography.  I  felt  quite  sure  I  could  go 
to  the  new  high  school  and  get  enough  learning  for 
a  third  grade  certificate. 

At  home  my  father  and  mother  were  as  ambitious 
for  me  as  I  was  for  myself.  I  told  them  I  would 
like  to  go  to  high  school  for  one  year  and  take  the 
subjects  I  would  need  for  a  third  grade  teaching 
certificate  and  then  teach  a  year  in  the  country 
(the  only  place  a  third  grade  certificate  teacher 
was  allowed  to  teach),  then  go  on  with  my  music. 

They  approved  the  whole  plan,  but  told  me  to  keep 
up  my  practicing  and  the  few  pupils  I  had.  My  fa¬ 
ther  said  he  would  like  to  send  me  to  the  conserva¬ 
tory.  He  said,  ^Daughter,  you  must  remember  that  I 
have  two  boys  to  educate.  I  must  consider  their 
future  education  also,  but  you  go  to  high  school, 
get  your  certificate,  teach,  and  I  will  help  you  to 
continue  your  musical  education.” 

School  teaching  might  be  a  better  way  to  make  a 
living  than  teaching  music.  Country  teachers  did 
well  if  they  got  fifty  dollars  per  month.  They  paid 
usually  ten  dollars  per  month  for  board.  Teachers 
often  went  from  house  to  house  and  were  treated  like 
guests;  no  pay  at  all.  I  planned  to  get  a  school 
near  town  where  I  could  be  home  on  weekends. 
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School  opened  in  early  September.  I  had  all  my 
reports  from  Camden.  The  music  grades  were  none  of 
them  less  than  ninety -eight  or  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Those  selected  from  the  college  course  began  with  a 
grade  of  seventy  and  up  to  eighty.  I  went  to  high 
school  to  enroll  and  was  very  optimistic  and  very 
much  impressed  with  the  new  Superintendent.  He  took 
the  cards  and  was  very  quiet,  seemingly  concentrat¬ 
ing.  Then  he  asked  questions,  beginning  with,  ,fI 
never  have  heard  of  this  girls  boarding  school. 

Where  Is  it  located?”  I  replied,  nIt  is  located  at 
Camden  Point,  Missouri,  twenty-five  miles  north  from 
Kansas  City,  twenty-five  miles  south  from  St.  Joseph 
seventeen  miles  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  It 
is  a  girls’  school,  limited  to  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  students.  Its  name  is  Missouri  Christian  Col- 
lege,  but  we  usually  speak  of  it  as  Camden  College. 
Camden  is  a  small  town  but  we  love  it,  love  the 
school  and  all  its  beautiful  campus.”  I  told  him 
it  had  been  established  in  eighteen  hundred  forty- 
two  by  two  families  who  came  from  Kentucky  to  pre¬ 
empt  land  from  the  Platte  Purchase  in  Missouri.  They 
rebuilt  a  girls’  school  there  after  the  War  between 
the  States.  There  were  so  many  fathers  killed  in 
the  war  and  their  families  impoverished  that  they 
made  the  building  into  a  school  for  orphan  girls. 
Those  who  were  from  families  who  had  escaped  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  paid  tuition.  They  were  all  paying  students 
by  the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  be  there. 

He  read  the  cards  again  and  said,  ”1  am  sorry, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  take  an 
examination  so  I  will  know  how  to  place  you.  You 
seem  to  want  to  choose  .iust  a  few  subjects  which 
will  not  be  to  your  advantage.”  I  picked  up  my 

cards  and  said,  ”1  will  not  take  an  examination,” 
and  went  home. 

That  evening  he  came  to  see  my  parents.  They 
all  talked  it  over  and  he  helped  me  to  choose  the 
subjects  for  a  third  grade  certificate.  We  got 
along  very  well  in  school;  only  one  little  incident 
caused  a  little  spat.  I  had  a  hard  time  describing 
the  Leyden  jar.  He  asked  me  three  different  days 
to  describe  it  in  class.  The  last  time  I  said,  ”1 
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am  not  going  to  say  another  word  about  that  old 
Leyden  jar." 

Commencement  came  and  I  passed  in  all  subjects 
and  was  thinking  about  the  third  grade  certificate 
and  a  school.  The  Professor  made  another  visit  to 
my  parents  to  urge  them  to  send  me  to  school  for 
the  senior  year.  He  was  anxious  to  have  a  good 
graduating  class,  the  first  commencement  including 
junior  and  senior  grades.  They  preferred  I  should 
stay  home  and  I  was  interested  in  getting  the 
diploma. 

All  along,  everytime  I  would  think  about  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  I  would  think  of  the  cold  morn¬ 
ing  dawn  and  the  early  twilight,  getting  up  at  six 
of clock  to  take  the  cold  morning  walk  to  the  school 
house  and  probably  the  evening  walk  to  the  boarding 
house  in  the  dusky  twilight. 

Country  school  teachers  at  that  time  built  the 
fires,  swept  the  floors,  shoveled  the  snow,  and  some¬ 
times  the  older  boys  were  troublesome.  Everytime  I 
thought  of  teaching  school  in  the  country  I  was 
scared  a  sky  blue  pink.  I  lost  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  conservatory. 

I  practiced  a  lot  that  summer,  some  days  for 
three  hours,  never  less  than  two.  When  school  be¬ 
gan  I  was  contented  and  happy.  All  the  people,  in¬ 
cluding  pupils,  called  the  new  superintendent  "Pro- 
fessor.”  I  think  it  was  the  practice  at  that  time 
in  all  the  public  schools. 

Along  in  October  of  my  senior  year  the  Profess¬ 
or  asked  if  he  could  come  occasionally  to  visit  with 
me  and  know  my  parents  better.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "Would 
Friday  evening  be  all  right?"  I  had  a  hunch  that  he 
was  quite  interested  in  me,  aside  from  our  family. 
Soon  he  came  again  and  told  me  that  when  he  was  in 
Colorado  on  a  vacation  last  summer  he  was  thinking 
of  me  all  the  time.  I  said,  "This  is  a  happy  sur¬ 
prise,  for  I  was  thinking  of  you,  too."  He  came 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  that  day  we  became  en¬ 
gaged.  He  was  with  the  family  again  at  Christmas 
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time  and  his  Christinas  gift  to  me  was  a  Tiffany  gold 
ring  with  a  one-half  carat  diamond  setting. 

He  didn’t  want  me  to  leave  school.  I  didn’t 
want  to  leave  either.  I  wouldn’t  for  anything  miss 
getting  my  diploma.  We  were  careful  of  our  behavior 
and  not  even  my  brothers  Jim  and  Chad,  who  were  aged 
fifteen  and  twelve,  knew  of  our  engagement.  Of  cour¬ 
se  my  father  and  mother  knew  and  gave  their  approval. 
They  liked  him  as  if  he  were  their  own  son  and  called 
him  Professor  all  their  lives,  instead  of  Mr.  McMah¬ 
on  or  Mac . 

I  slipped  the  ring  on  my  finger,  loved  to  look 
at  it  while  playing  the  piano,  and  slipped  it  off 
when  anyone  came  in  the  house  except  my  parents. 

The  time  passed  quickly  and  commencement  week  was 
there.  I  wore  my  ring  all  that  week;  my  brothers 
saw  it  for  the  first  time  and  wanted  to  know  who 
gave  it  to  me.  After  a  lot  of  guesswork  and  teas¬ 
ing,  I  said  Grandpa  Reynolds  gave  it  to  me.  Their 
reaction  was  a  hullabaloo  of  whistles  and  groans. 

They  knew  Grandpa  Reynolds  wasn’t  handing  out  dia- 
*  mond  rings . 

That  evening  when  they  came  home  from  school 
they  said,  ”The  kids  at  school  say  that  Lou  Davis 
is  Professor  McMahon’s  pet.n 

We  were  married  August  eighteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  ninety-two.  Eugene  was  our  only  child. 

He  was  born  January  twenty-eight,  eighteen  hundred 
nine  ty-f ive . 

The  day  we  were  married  my  mother  sent  my 
father  to  the  grocery  store  for  some  sugar.  The 
wedding  was  at  noon.  He  bought  the  sugar  and 
carried  a  huge  sack  of  wonderful  peaches;  he  wanted 
them  on  the  table  but  Mamma  said  no,  there  wasn’t 
room.  So  when  dinner  was  over,  he  passed  them 
around.  Always  when  he  was  given  a  commission  to 
go  to  the  grocery  store  even  for  nothing  more  than 
a  pound  of  coffee,  he  would  come  back  with  a  big 
sack  filled  to  the  top. 
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FIRST  GRADE 

TEACHER’S  COUNTY  CERTIFICATE 

Expires  April  27th,  1892 

THESE  PRESENTS  DECLARE,  That  E.  P.  McMAHON, 
having  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character  and  of  successful  experience  in  teaching, 
and  having  passed  with  credit  the  examination  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  and  being  otherwise  legally  qualified 
to  receive  the  same,  is  granted  this 

CERTIFICATE  OF  THE  FIRST  GRADE, 

which  shall  be  valid  in  the  County  of  Cloud  for  the 

term  of  THREE  YEARS  from  the  date  hereof,  unless 
revoked. 


IT  IS  HEREBY  CERTIFIED,  That  the  holder  is 
proficient  in,  and  fully  qualified  to  teach,  the 
studies  herein  named: 

SCHEDULE:  Minimum  standing  -  70$; 

Required  average  -  90$. 


Orthography . 100 

Reading .  98 

Writing .  96 

English  Grammar. . 100 

Composition . 100 

Geography . 100 


AVERAGE  STANDING  99.5 
Ability  to  teach  and 


Arithmetic . . . 

U.S.  History. . 

Constitution  of  U.S..... 

Bookkeeping.  . . . 

Physiology  &  Hygiene.... 
Elements  Natural 

Philosophy. ........... 


govern  school. .. .SUPERIOR 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 


Given  under  our  hands  at  Concordia,  County  of  Cloud 
State  of  Kansas,  this  27th  day  of  April,  1889. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Dixon,  County  Superintendent 

(Signed)  J.  B.  McColm,  Associate  Examiner 
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COUNTY  NORMAL  INSTITUTES 


CONDUCTOR’S  CERTIFICATE 
Number  21 

The  Bearer,  E.  P.  McMAHON  is  hereby- 
authorized  to  serve  as  Conductor  of  any  Normal 
Institute  to  be  held  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
until  December  31,  1901,  and  to  receive  compen¬ 
sation  therefor. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

(Signed)  E.  STANLEY 

Chairman, 

Dated  at  Topeka,  this  1st  day  of  January,  1897. 
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We  spent  our  honeymoon  in  Colorado — Denver, 
Colorado  Springs  and  Green  Mountain  Falls. 

Mr .  McMahon  had  taught  school  for  six  years  in 
Clyde  and  was  elected  for  the  seventh  year.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clark  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the 
Minneapolis  schools  for  many  years,  wrote  him  that 
he  would  not  teach  for  another  year.  He  was  going 
to  Colorado  for  his  health.  He  wrote  that  he  had 
recommended  Mr.  McMahon  for  the  vacancy.  My  husband 
went  to  Minneapolis  and  was  elected  superintendent. 

Eugene  was  seven  months  old.  We  lived  there 
three  years.  My  husband  was  interested  in  the  Okla¬ 
homa  land  runs  and  had  decided  to  try  for  a  home¬ 
stead  at  the  next  opening.  We  liked  Minneapolis, 
but  we  had  been  saving  half  of  our  income  for  the 
Oklahoma  venture.  My  husband  had  mentioned  Oklahoma 
and  had  been  in  Oklahoma  City  before  cur  marriage. 

He  said  we  might  land  in  Oklahoma  sometime. 

To  go  back  to  Minneapolis — besides  his  school 
work  Mr.  McMahon  had  certificates  to  teach  summer 
institutes.  These  were  for  young  teachers  who 
wanted  a  refresher  course.  They  lasted  for  two 
months. 

Winter  teaching  and  teachers  institutes  left 
only  one  month  of  vacation  time.  My  husband  was 
instructor  for  one  of  these  institutes  in  Minnea¬ 
polis  and,,  that  is  where  he  met  Charlie  Powell,  who 
was  a  young  graduate  from  the  State  University  and 
was  just  beginning  his  school  teaching. 

Minneapolis  is  where  I  began  my  career  as  a 
music  teacher.  There  was  a  young  music  teacher  who 
had  a  class  of  twenty— two  pupils.  Her  name  was 
Elizabeth  Gentry.  At  the  beginning  of  my  husband*s 
second  year  she  came  to  see  me  and  said  she  wanted 
to  go  to  the  well  known  college  at  Lindsburg  where 
the  Messiah  was  given  each  year.  That  is  where  she 
had  gone  to  college  and  had  only  the  senior  year  to 
complete  the  music  course  and  receive  her  diploma 
as  a  graduate  student  in  music.  She  wanted  me  to 
take  her  pupils.  I  told  her  I  would  be  glad  to  take 
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the  class.  When  my  husband  came  home  that  evening 
I  told  him  what  happened  about  her  request.  He  did 
not  like  it  at  all.  He  said  he  could  support  his 
family  and  it  would  belittle  his  position  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  school.  He  said  people  would  not 
like  it. 

We  had  been  saving  for  the  Oklahoma  venture. 

He  worked  so  hard  and  was  so  good.  I  wanted  to  give 
a  boost  to  the  fund;  I  was  real  gentle  and  said,  ”We 
have  Mary  to  do  the  work  and  help  take  care  of  the 
baby. n 

Mary  was  a  Danish  girl,  the  oldest  in  a  family 
of  nine  children.  They  lived  on  a  farm  and  the  crop 
that  year  was  poor.  She  had  a  younger  sister  and 
they  just  had  to  come  to  town  to  work.  I  paid  Mary 
three  dollars  per  week.  She  was  an  excellent  maid 
and  was  with  us  the  last  two  years  we  were  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  That  was  a  top  wage,  one  and  one-half  dol¬ 
lars  per  week  was  average. 

I  began  with  Elizabeth  Gentry’s  pupils  and  was 
happy  to  teach  them.  They  were  mostly  high  school 
girls  and  were  good  students. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  McMahon  became  reconciled  by  the 
time  we  had  our  first  recital,  which  we  held  in  May. 
Both  newspapers  put  in  stories.  My  mother  came. 

I  am  going  back  to  the  scrapbook,  which  has 
two  stories,  one  from  the  Minneapolis  Messenger” 
and  the  other  one  from  TIThe  Better  Way.” 

Excerpt  from  the  Messenger  (the  story  was  about 
fifteen  inches  long) :  ”The  nicest  musical  enter¬ 
tainment  ever  given  in  the  city.  Mrs.  McMahon 
proved  herself  to  be  a  teacher  of  rare  ability.  Her 
piano  pupils  are  devoted  to  her  and  she  has  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  esteem  of  all  our  people.” 

Excerpt  from  ”The  Better  Way”  newspaper:  ”0n 
May  twenty-ninth  Mrs.  Professor  McMahon  of  this  city 
and  her  piano  scholars  gave  a  recherche  musical  at 
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the  First  Methodist  Church.  Room  was  at  a  premium 
and  her  cultured  class  of  young  ladies  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  and  gratified  at  the  magnificient 
appreciation  extended  to  her  and  her  cultured  class. 
Mrs.  McMahon  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Davis.  He  is  one  of  the  state  directors  of 
the  Old  Soldiers  Home  at  Leavenworth.” 

The  second  year  after  we  went  to  Minneapolis 
father  and  mother  moved  to  Topeka,  Kansas.  We  were 
in  Minneapolis  three  years  in  all.  Very  shortly 
after  Eugene  was  born  I  began  writing  a  diary.  Nei¬ 
ther  Eugene  nor  his  father  knew  that  I  kept  a  record 
of  important  events  and  incidents  in  their  lives. 

I  was  sensitive,  thinking  they  might  tease  me  later 
on. 


We  mothers  always  start  writing  about  the  first 
tooth,  the  first  smile,  the  first  picture,  the  first 
word  and  the  first  step.  Tooth,  smile,  picture, 
word,  step!  They  are  all  exciting,  but  I  will 
skip  to  some  of  the  incidental  episodes  which  are 
mo  re  ma  t u  re . 

Eugene  ran  away  downtown  when  he  was  three 
years  old.  I  found  him  on  Second  Street  with  three 
boys  somewhat  older.  They  were  telling  him  they 
would  cut  off  his  ears  and  he  was  saying,  "I  will 
tell  my  mamma.” 

Mildred  Standord  was  one  of  his  little  play¬ 
mates  and  they  were  devoted  to  each  other.  She 
was  two  years  and  three  months  old  and  baby  was 
just  enough  older  and  enough  of  a  boy  to  tease  her. 

Eugene  ran  away  a  second  time.  I  had  gone  to 
the  dentist  with  Mrs.  Standord  and  left  him  in 
charge  of  her  hired  girl.  The  children  were  play¬ 
ing  in  the  yard  and  he  took  a  notion  to  follow  me 
downtown.  He  went  to  the  Post  Office  and  inquired 
for  his  mamma  and  Mr.  McCrum,  the  assistant  post¬ 
master,  told  him  he  would  put  him  in  a  mailsack. 

He  was  very  much  frightened  and  came  home  crying* 
When  I  got  home  he  told  me,  ”A  great  big  old  scare 
man  downtown  is  going  to  put  me  in  a  sack.” 
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The  bigger  boys  tell  him  they  will  cut  off  his 
ears,  which  frightens  him  very  much.  But  oh,  the 
perversity  of  human  nature!  He  tells  Mildred  he 
will  put  her  in  a  sack  and  will  cut  off  her  ears 
and  thinks  it  is  a  great  joke  when  she  takes  it 
seriously,  which  she  doesnTt  always  do. 

Sometimes  Mildred,  his  little  playmate,  gets 
very  angry  with  him  when  he  teases  her.  She  will 
fly  at  him  with  both  hands  and  hit  him  with  all  her 
puny  little  strength.  He  never  offers  to  strike 
back  and  only  laughs  at  her,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  way  he  takes  Francis *  blows  (his  little  boy 
playmate) . 

Mr.  McMahon  finished  the  third  year  in  Minnea¬ 
polis  and  was  offered  a  higher  salary  from  Troy, 
Kansas.  Not  so  large  a  town  but  older  and  had  more 
wealth.  He  accepted  and  we  moved  there  on  August 
nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  ninety-eight.  We  were 
there  just  one  year.  He  made  a  final  decision.  His 
school  teaching  days  were  over. 

My  parents  wanted  us  to  be  with  them  until  time 
came  for  us  to  take  the  venture  into  Oklahoma.  We 
lived  with  them  two  years  and  even  now  I  look  back 
with  loving  appreciation  of  all  the  many  happy  hours 
we  spent  together.  But  before  we  moved  from  Troy  to 
Topeka,  we  spent  ten  days  visiting  relatives  in 
Missouri.  My  husband,  my  mother,  Eugene  and  1  went 
to  Camden  Point  for  commencement  and  from  there 
drove  first  out  to  Aunt  Mollie’s.  She  was  very 
generous,  giving  us  the  horse  and  buggy  so  we  could 
visit  with  other  relations.  Most  of  the  time  was 
spent  on  farms  near  Camden  Point.  My  mother  went 
back  to  Topeka.  There  were  just  the  three  of  us  in 
the  buggy,  papa,  mamma  and  little  son. 

All  of  us  together  made  two  trips  to  Oklahoma. 
My  mo therms  brother  lived  in  Kingfisher.  We  drove 
to  his  farm  containing  his  original  homestead,  one 
hundred  sixty  acres,  plus  an  additional  four  hundred 
eighty  acres.  His  name  was  William  (Billy)  Reynolds. 
He  owned  and  operated  a  hotel  in  Kingfisher. 
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It  was  Mr.  McMahon’s  intention  to  practice  law 
when  we  came  to  Oklahoma.  He  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  Concordia.  Later  after  coming  to  Clyde 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  practice  in 
Kansas  and  also  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Lawyers  had  a  hard  time  then  to  make  a  living 
in  small  towns  and  we  were  saving  half  his  salary 
which  he  earned  teaching  school  to  get  a  "backlog” 
of  security  to  tide  over  the  first  years  in  a  new 
"country. " 

While  we  lived  in  Topeka  my  husband  was  in  the 
law  offices  of  Troutman  and  Stone.  Troutman  was  a 
past  governor. 

When  we  arrived  in  Lawton  there  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  lawyers  on  the  townsite.  He 
3nd  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Poland,  whom  he  had  met 
in  Kingfisher,  formed  a  partnership  and  opened  an 
office  on  D  Avenue  near  the  Wolverton  building.  My 
husband  arrived  in  Lawton  on  August  the  third  and 
camped  near  the  townsite. 

The  day  Eugene  and  I  arrived,  which  was  Decem¬ 
ber  fourteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  the  train 
was  late.  When  it  was  within  four  miles  of  the 
town,  it  stopped.  We  all  hopped  out  and  there  was  a 
large  two  story  frame  house  on  the  railroad  tracks. 
It  was  being  moved  from  Fort  Sill  to  Lawton,  but  no 
one  was  distressed.  We  were  very  happy.  There  was 
my  husband  and  Eugene  running  to  meet  him.  A  bus, 
hack,  drays  and  carriages  were  there  to  meet  the 
passengers.  I  thought  everything  was  wonderful.  It 
was  a  warm  sunshiny  day,  like  Spring  in  December.  We 
had  left  Topeka  in  a  blinding  snowstorm  with  sleet 
and  zero  cold  and  now  this  green  foliage  and  the 
prairie  dotted  with  Indians  in  picturesque,  colorful 
dress  and  shawls,  some  walking,  others  on  ponies. 
There  were  tepees  with  smoke  drifting  from  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  top,  some  were  cooking  on  stones  in  the 
open.  At  least,  they  looked  like  stones,  but  per¬ 
haps  were  some  other  material.  There  were  more  than 
three  thousand  Indians,  so  we  were  told.  It  was  pay 
day  at  the  Red  Store. 
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We  rode  into  Lawton  in  fine  style  in  a  hack 
which  took  us  to  the  best  cafe  in  town,  but  I  thought 
it  was  terrible — dust  and  flies  and  poor  food.  We 
couldn*t  eat  much.  Then  we  started  walking  to  our 
new  home,  a  five  room  house  two  blocks  from  town, 
all  complete  except  the  porches.  Tents  all  around 
and  only  one  or  two  other  houses.  As  our  new  home 
met  my  eager  gaze,  I  had  my  first  disappointment. 

I  said  to  my  husband,  ”Papa,  I  asked  you  specifi¬ 
cally  to  put  the  house  back  at  least  thirty  feet 
from  the  road.  The  road  is  almost  in  the  front 
door.”  He  answered,  nWell,  it  is  thirty  feet  away, 
but  the  wagons  and  horses  and  cows  and  whites  and 
dogs  and  Indians  and  kids  will  not  walk  in  the  road. 
This  is  the  road  they  have  made.”  It  was  so  near, 
the  traffic  almost  ran  into  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  since  many  of  the  passersby  got  curious  about 
what  was  on  the  inside  of  our  home,  I  kept  the  shades 
drawn.  This  condition  was  not  corrected  until  side¬ 
walks  were  built. 

In  October  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  before 
coming  to  Lawton,  one  day  my  father  came  home  and 
said  a  man  he  knew,  a  dog  fancier,  had  a  fine  lit¬ 
ter  of  puppies,  a  cross  between  a  St.  Bernard  and 
a  Newfoundland.  He  was  offered  one  as  a  present 
but  declined  to  accept  it.  ”But,”  Eugene  said, 

”1  want  a  dog.  Grandpa.”  And  from  that  time  there 
was  no  peace  in  the  household  until  one  day  a  short 
time  before  Thanksgiving  Grandpa  came  with  Juno  in 
his  arms.  We  named  her  Juno  because  she  was  so  big 
and  majestic  and  seemed  to  suit  the  name.  By  this 
time  Eugene  was  reading  ”Thesius,”  ”01d  Greek 
Stories,”  fairy  tales,  and  all  the  stories  he  had 
been  so  fond  of  hearing.  One  day  he  came  to  me  in 
great  distress  and  said  Juno  was  wicked.  She 
caused  trouble  among  the  gods  and  was  jealous  of 
Venus  and  wanted  her  killed.  So  now  we  must  change 
the  puppyfs  name,  but  I  talked  him  out  of  this  and 
Juno  came  with  us  to  the  new  country  and  grew  and 
grew  and  grew.  She  grew  to  weigh  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  and  I  can  picture  her  yet,  waiting  for 
the  boy  and  the  boy  coming  eagerly  home  from  school 
to  play  with  his  dog.  They  frolicked  by  the  hour 
and  the  mingled  bark  of  the  dog  and  laughter  of  the 
boy  was  a  pleasant  sound  from  school  to  suppertime. 
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Juno  was  a  dog  of  fine  pedigree,  and  came  in  the 
freight  car  bringing  the  McMahon*s  household  effects 
from  Topeka,  Kansas.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Paramo re, 
who  was  coming  to  homestead  a  claim  near  Indiahoma, 
looked  after  her  on  the  trip.  At  that  time  Juno  was 
only  three  months  old,  but  like  Mr.  Finney fs  turnip 
she  grew  and  grew  until  when  fully  grown  she  weighed 
almost  as  much  as  a  grown  man.  She  was  a  beautiful 
dog  with  a  coat  of  coal  black,  long,  glossy,  silky 
hair,  and  soft  brown  eyes.  As  Indian  Fred  Isitii, 
who  wished  to  buy  her,  said,  ”She  was  a  beeg,  beeg 
dog.”  Fred  even  now  inquires  about  the  beeg  dog. 

An  old  homesteader  waiting  to  move  on  his  claim 
near  the  mountains  slept  in  a  shed  at  the  rear  of 
the  McMahon  residence  at  714  C  Avenue,  and  for  com¬ 
pany  came  to  the  back  porch  each  night  to  carry  the 
pup  to  the  shed.  Juno  liked  to  be  carried,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  follow.  When  she  was  carried  part  of  the 
way  and  put  down,  she  would  lie  flat  on  the  ground 
and  refuse  to  budge.  She  grew  fast  and  when  the 
homesteader  moved  to  his  claim  Mr.  McMahon  carried 
her  for  a  little  while  and  would  put  her  on  the 
ground  to  walk.  It  took  some  coaxing  and  scolding 
to  teach  her  to  use  her  own  pedal  extremities. 

When  the  McMahon*s  moved  to  their  homestead  in 
nineteen  hundred  and  three,  Juno  trotted  behind  the 
phaeton  all  the  long  twelve  miles.  As  we  traveled 
this  distance  back  and  forth  to  Lawton  during  our 
ten  months  residence  there,  she  always  followed. 

But  as  she  grew  older  and  heavier  and  short  of 
breath,  she  was  taken  into  the  buggy.  Lying  in 
front,  she,  with  the  three  on  the  seat,  made  a  very 
crowded  vehicle. 

She  was  a  great  eater  and  it  was  quite  a  pro¬ 
blem  to  feed  her  properly.  Many  a  twelve  to  fifteen 
pound  turkey  costing  no  more  than  a  dollar  was  most¬ 
ly  fed  to  the  dog  after  the  family  tired  of  it. 

Tramps  then  were  numerous.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  one  open  the  gate  (there  was  a  picket  fence 
around  the  lot  then)  and  start  for  the  front  door. 
Juno  lying  behind  the  vines  on  the  porch,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  the  click  of  the  latch,  would  slowly  rise  to 
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her  feet.  One  big  booming  "WOOF11  and  that  tramp 
left  in  a  hurry. 

Though  Juno’s  looks,  on  account  of  her  immense 
size,  were  formidable,  she  was  really  not  very  brave. 
She  barked  at  a  calf  in  the  yard  one  day.  The  calf 
turned  and  chased  her  onto  the  porch.  The  family 
came  to  see  the  fun.  With  them  as  her  refuge,  Juno 
made  a  great  display  of  courage,  barking  fiercely, 
but  carefully  keeping  within  the  safety  zone. 

Geronimo  rode  his  pony  to  the  back  porch  twice 
to  see  Juno.  He  called  Juno  Mbeeg,  beeg  dogTt  and 
would  say,  nHow  much?” 

About  four  o’clock  each  day  Juno  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  block  to  meet  Eugene  coming  from  school. 
How  she  sensed  the  hour  was  a  mystery,  but  she  never 
failed  to  make  this  trip  on  time.  This  hot  climate 
is  hard  on  the  Newfoundland  breed,  but  Juno  lived 
until  nineteen  hundred  and  ten.  She  was  gentle  and 
good  and  a  great  favorite  of  many  early  day  children. 


DOGS 

My  brother  Jim  loved  dogs  and  children.  My 
mother  didn’t  like  dogs.  When  my  mother  would  be 
on  a  little  visit  with  her  relatives  or  with  my 
father  on  his  semi-annual  journey  to  Chicago,  she 
would  get  an  elderly  lady  to  come  and  stay  with  us 
children.  The  first  thing  my  brother  Jim  would  do 
would  be  to  bring  home  a  stray  dog  he  had  picked  up. 
Mrs.  Bowers,  the  housekeeper,  wouldn’t  let  him  in 
the  house.  The  dog  had  to  stay  on  a  covered  back 
porch. 

The  first  thing  my  mother  would  say  to  Jim 
when  she  came  home  was,  ’’You  get  that  messy  dog  out 
of  here  and  right  away,  too.”  So  the  McMahon  and 
Davis  clans  didn’t  have  a  dog  until  the  grandfather 
carried  Juno  in  one  cold  misty  evening. 
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After  Juno  died  Eugene  longed  for  another  dog, 
but  I  didn*t  want  another  dog  to  take  Juno’s  place, 
though  we  all  missed  her.  One  of  our  neighbors  had 
a  highly  pedigreed  dogj  she  was  a  Scottie  with  pup¬ 
pies  and  Eugene  would  play  with  them  sometimes  when 
they  sneaked  through  the  hedge.  I  would  watch  them 
and  decided  I  was  a  selfish  mother.  So  I  bought  him 
a  registered  puppy  for  a  birthday  gift.  I  met  him 
at  the  garden  gate  with  the  puppy  in  my  arms.  It 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes  to  see  the  expression  on 
his  face.  All  he  said  was,  M0h,  Mamma,  oh,  Mamma, 
this  is  what  I  have  wanted  since  Juno  died.”  It  was 
a  perfect  gift.  He  named  the  puppy  Rowsey. 

Eugene  taught  him  to  play  ball  in  the  back  yard, 
to  stand  up,  roll  over  and  all  the  tricks  pet  dogs 
are  taught.  Rowsey  died  when  he  was  two  years  old. 
Then  there  came  Tuffie  number  one.  This  was  in  San 
Antonio  twenty-five  years  ago  and  this  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  four  Scotties  in  succession.  Tuffie 
number  one  was  short  lived.  He  and  Rowsey  were  from 
the  same  kennels. 

The  last  two  were  both  from  a  kennel  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wisconsin.  The  first  from  these  was  Banty  and 
he  was  a  beautiful  dog  and  very  sweet  and  smart. 

When  Eugene  became  ill  with  a  serious  disease  and 
had  to  go  to  a  specialist  in  New  Orleans,  I  went 
there  for  ten  days  while  he  was  convalescing.  I  put 
the  dog  in  a  kennel,  the  one  from  which  he  had  bought 
the  first  dog.  Banty  was  very  ill  there.  We  brought 
him  home  and  he  died  within  a  few  days.  We  were  all 
saddened,  even  Josephine  the  maid  and  Jesse  the 
Mexican  chauffeur.  Eugene  telephoned  Mrs.  Stone 
who  said  she  had  a  litter  from  the  Studge,  who  was 
taking  all  kinds  of  prizes  from  the  current  dog 
shows.  She  shipped  the  dog  and  he  arrived  in  a  few 
days.  We  named  him  Mr.  Tuffie.  He  wasn’t  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  little  Banty,  his  half  brother.  But  he  had 
all  of  Banty Ts  talents  and  some  added  of  his  own. 

The  first  Tuffie  was  seventeen  months  old  when 
he  died.  All  the  dogs  sat  up,  rolled  over  and 
played  ball,  but  Tuffie  number  two  is  the  smartest 
one  we  have  ever  owned.  He  will  be  ten  years  old 
in  January  1957.  His  health  has  been  almost  perfect 
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and  he  seems  to  be  as  full  of  ”vim  and  vigor”  today 
as  he  has  ever  been. 

He  can  do  all  the  little  tricks  and  roll  over 
on  a  three  count  and  recognize  a  count  of  four  or 
five  and  really  sing  with  rhythm.  When  I  play  cer¬ 
tain  pieces  on  the  piano,  he  gets  his  voice  down  on 
a  low  register,  a  sound  somewhat  like  a  growl.  I 
count  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  he  comes  right  down 
on  the  beat.  Then  when  the  music  goes  away  up  the 
piano,  he  howls.  I’ve  tried  so  often  to  get  a  reg¬ 
ister  on  a  phonograph,  but  he  just  gets  interested 
in  the  operator  and  the  machine.  We  haven’t  as  yet 
gotten  what  we  want,  only  a  few  measures,  then  si¬ 
lence  and  a  repeat  of  this  type  for  a  half  hour 
perhaps. 

Of  course,  he  is  like  all  pet  dogs,  when  we  be¬ 
gin  to  dress  for  grocery  shopping  or  any  outside 
activity  he  dances  and  tags  and  follows  from  room 
to  room.  When  I  am  all  ready,  he  hops,  skips  and 
jumps  downstairs  and  then  goes  lickety-split  to  the 
kitchen.  I  go  there  too  and  say,  ” Tuffie,  tell 
Verna  to  go  bye-bye.,T  He  gives  some  fast  short 
barks  and  then  runs  to  the  outside  door  on  the  east. 

I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stone  about  Tuffie ’s  singing  and 
she  wrote  back  that  this  talent  came  from  Tuffie ’s 
grandmother.  She  was  imported  from  Europe  and  all 
of  her  progeny  were  singers.  Her  registered  name 
was  ” Singing  Lady.”  One  day  I  went  to  the  kennel  in 
San  Antonio  with  Banty  to  get  a  bath.  I  waited  in 
the  reception  room  while  he  was  being  bathed  and 
read  a  dog  magazine.  It  was  full  of  Mrs.  Stone’s 
showing  of  the  Studge,  and  all  the  many  prizes  he 
was  getting.  He  was  Tuffie’s  father  and  I  was  quite 
elated.  The  Studge  and  Singing  Lady — what  a  clash 
in  names,  but  not  in  progeny. 


TUFFIE  AND  THE  CROW 

One  morning  I  heard  a  kaw,  kaw  from  the  dining 
room  porch.  I  opened  the  door  and  there  was  a  crow 
on  the  gate  which  opens  to  the^  west.  There  is  an 
iron  fence  on  that  side  and  Tuffie  was  there  too. 
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sitting  down  on  the  porch  and  looking  at  the  crow. 
There  was  no  action,  just  friendly  inspection.  I 
opened  the  door  and  stepped  between  them.  The  crow 
flew  over  the  fence  and  came  back  again  and  perched 
for  awhile.  Tuffie  went  in  the  yard  and  X  was  afraid 
he  might  kill  the  crow,  so  I  went  down  and  drove  him 
away.  The  next  morning  the  crow  came  again.  There 
was  an  odd  and  unexpected  sequence.  I  heard  the  kaw, 
kaw,  the  crow  was  in  the  yard  on  the  ground  and 
Tuffie  was  there  too,  on  the  ground.  They  seemed  to 
be  inspecting  each  other,  trying  to  make  up  their 
minds  about  friendship,  whether  it  would  materialize 
or  not,  or  whether  they  would  go  back  to  their  natu¬ 
ral  enmity.  Perhaps  Tuffie  was  thinking  about  the 
time  he  chased  the  mocking  birds.  They  would  be  on 
the  ground  and  just  about  the  time  he  would  be  chas¬ 
ing  them  for  a  fight,  they  would  be  ready  for  flight. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  solve  the  mystery  be¬ 
tween  the  crow  and  Tuffie,  except  the  crow  may  have 
been  a  tamed  pet  where  there  were  dogs  also.  I  was 
afraid  Tuffie  might  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Crow’s  tame 
disposition.  I  told  the  crow  to  fly  away  and  I 
marched  Tuffie  into  the  house.  The  way  he  acted  for 
several  days,  I  am  sure  he  remembered  his  friend  the 
crow  who  didn’t  come  back. 


Mrs.  Lulu  Bundy  tells  the  story  about  Eugene 
and  his  dog,  Juno.  Eugene  was  about  eight  years 
old  and  delivering  newspapers.  Juno  would  go  with 
him  on  his  paper  route.  One  day  Eugene  asked  Mrs. 
Bundy  if  she  would  give  him  a  dollar  for  a  pup. 

She  said,  nYes,  pick  me  out  a  good  one,”  and  asked 
him  when  he  would  bring  it. 

,f0h,  I  don’t  know  how  long  it  will  be — Juno 
hasn’t  got  any  yet.Tt 
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STORY  OF  THE  CAT  ON  THE  FARM 


We  lived  on  the  homestead  in  1903.  There  were 
rats  and  mice  galore.  They  came  from  the  fields. 

We  had  thirty-five  acres  in  cultivation;  the  wheat 
crop  was  threshed  and  stored  in  a  roughly  built 
granary  the  year  we  lived  there.  Threshing  was  a 
busy  time  for  all  the  farm  women.  They  would  gather 
in  the  homes  to  cook  luxurious  dinners — chicken,  ham, 
vegetables.  We  used  to  vie  with  each  other  in  try¬ 
ing  to  excel.  We  always  had  cake  and  pie  and  some¬ 
times  ice  cream.  The  ice  came  from  Lawton. 

Most  of  the  planted  acreage  was  small  on  each 
farm.  At  midday  dinner  the  men,  sometimes  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  number,  came  to  the  house  and  ate  din¬ 
ner.  They  traveled  with  the  threshing  machine  from 
farm  to  farm.  It  didn’t  take  long  to  cut  our  thirty- 
five  acres. 

The  rats  and  mice  had  a  feast  in  the  straw 
stacks.  They  would  spoil  the  grain  unless  it  was  in 
a  tight  bin.  Cats  were  welcome.  A  cute  little  gray 
kitten  came  to  our  door.  We  had  a  cow  and  plenty  of 
milk  for  a  cat  and  dog.  We  named  the  cat  ’’Funston” 
after  the  hero  who  swam  across  to  the  Maine,  a  ship 
which  was  sunk  by  Cuba  and  caused  our  first  World 
War  since  Colonial  days;  Spain  was  also  drawn  into 
it. 


Well,  to  go  back  to  the  cat.  Eugene  adopted  it 
and  shortened  its  name  to  Funst.  That  summer  Eugene 
and  I  visited  my  parents  in  Topeka  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Eugene  wrote  to  his  father  nearly  every  day, 
always  asking  about  Juno  and  Funst.  Toward  the  last 
his  father  wouldn’t  mention  the  cat.  The  first  thing 
Eugene  said  when  we  got  off  the  train  at  Geronimo  was 
about  Funst.  His  father  evaded  the  question,  but  on 
the  way  home  he  finally  told  him  Funst  had  died. 

Poor  little  fellow,  he  cried  like  his  heart  would 
break.  He  was  eight  years  old.  Funst  had  become  a 
real  asset  hunting  rats  and  mice  in  the  field,  the 
house  and  the  makeshift  granary.  One  day  my  husband 
watched  while  Funst  killed  18  mice.  That  must  have 
been  the  day  the  cat  gorged  himself  and  died. 
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COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  TRAVELING 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  TRAVELING 
TODAY,  JANUARY  1957 


One  hot  summer  early  in  pioneer  days,  Mr. 
McMahon,  Eugene  and  I  were  returning  to  Lawton 
from  a  visit  with  my  parents  in  Topeka.  At  that 
time,  from  Lawton  to  Topeka  was  a  full  twenty-four 
hour  trip.  We  would  leave  Lawton  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  ride  to  Enid  and  wait  there  several 
hours  for  the  Topeka  train.  It  was  due  at  eight 
p.m.  and  we  didn’t  end  the  journey  until  five  o’¬ 
clock  the  next  morning.  We  always  carried  lunch 
because  there  wasn’t  a  diner  or  Pullman. 

Coming  back  to  Lawton  was  the  same  schedule 
in  reverse.  We  left  Topeka  for  home  at  5:30  p.m. 
Later  we  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  night  be¬ 
cause  of  a  hot  box.  That  was  a  two  hour  delay. 

Then  at  Newton  we  ran  into  a  wreck)  it  was  a 
freight  train  with  a  long  string  of  flat  cars 
loaded  with  black,  dirty,  soft  coal.  They  had  run 
off  the  track  and  were  on  the  ground.  There  was 
no  cover  of  any  kind  over  the  coal.  The  wind  was 
terrific  and  the  men  who  were  trying  to  get  the 
cars  and  load  back  on  the  track  were  black  as 
Negroes. 

Mr.  McMahon  and  the  other  men  and  Eugene  had 
to  get  off  and  stand  around.  They  came  in  just 
about  an  hour  later  as  dirty  as  the  workmen,  or 
let  me  say  about  half  as  black. 

The  time  waiting  was  boresome,  long  and  tire¬ 
some,  so  we  women  went  out,  too,  but  we  didn’t 
stay  long  in  such  a  wind.  We  became  about  half  as 
colored  as  our  men.  After  several  hours  we  were  on 
our  way.  At  Hennessee  Judge  Walter  Stevens  got  on 
the  train  and  when  he  saw  our  faces,  especially  my 
husband’s  and  Eugene’s,  he  laughed  and  said,  !,What 
in  the  world  is  the  matter?  What  has  happened  to 
you  two?  What  have  you  been  up  to?TT  Perhaps  if  he 
had  looked  around  at  the  rest  of  the  passengers  he 
would  have  thought  we  had  all  gone  through  some 
kind  of  disaster. 
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We  moved  on  the  homestead  in  December  1902. 

There  was  a  pond  on  the  southeast  corner  of  our 
homestead  and  when  evening  came  Papa  would  lift 
his  little  lad  on  Old  Dock,  the  horse.  He  would 
lead  the  horse  and  the  horse  would  drink.  Sometimes 
covered  wagons  would  stop  across  the  road  right  in 
front  of  our  house.  I  was  rather  nervous,  but  they 
who  were  in  the  wagons  very  soldom  came  to  the  house. 
One  of  the  men  said  to  Mr.  McMahon,  "Are  you  going 
down  to  the  tank  to  drench  the  pony?"  We  thought 
that  was  an  odd  sentence,  but  later  we  found  the  in¬ 
coming  emigrants  from  Texas  and  Arkansas  used  such 
words,  many  we  didn’t  understand. 

Eugene  asked  his  father  if  he  wouldn’t  give  him 
some  of  the  land  and  his  father  said,  "Of  course, 
how  much  do  you  want?"  And  Eugene  answered,  "Well, 
you  know  you  said  the  gumbo  land  wasn’t  as  good  as 
the  rest  of  it,  I  don’t  want  too  much,  I  want  you  to 
give  me  that . " 

"My  son!  I  want  you  to  have  some  of  the  best 
land."  But  Eugene  refused  to  change  his  choice. 

So  his  father  wrote  out  some  kind  of  transfer 
paper  for  five  acres  of  land  from  him  to  Eugene. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  put  on  record,  but  the  little 
boy  was  satisfied. 

After  we  moved  back  to  Lawton  from  the  home¬ 
stead  I  played  for  Sunday  morning  church  service 
and  we  went  to  Lewis’s  Restaurant  for  dinner.  They 
had  good  food  and  we  knew  them  quite  well.  They 
were  the  parents  of  Cornie  and  Maude,  Etta  and  Effie, 
who  were  pupils  of  mine.  Cornie  finished  the  com¬ 
plete  course  and  graduated. 

One  Sunday  morning  Eugene  tipped  his  cap  with  a 
flourish  to  all  the  women  that  he  met.  I  said, 
"Eugene,  who  told  you  to  take  off  your  cap?" 

He  said,  "Nobody,  but  Papa  tips  his  hat  and  I 
want  to  be  that  way,  too."  We  were  pleased,  his 
father  and  I.  We  moved  back  to  Lawton  in  August  1903 
in  time  for  Eugene  to  go  to  school. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  DIARY 


During  no  period  of  his  whole  life  had  Eugene 
been  a  better,  sweeter,  more  obedient  boy  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  months  we  lived  in  the  country.  He  had 
no  one  to  play  with  but  the  dogj  no  one  to  talk  to 
but  his  parents.  I  can  hear  him  now,  saying,  T,What 
can  I  do  now.  Mamma ?”  T,Do  you  want  me  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  you.  Mamma?”  or,  TtCan’t  I  do  that  for  you. 
Mamma?”  He  not  only  helped  me  a  lot  by  carrying 
wood  and  chips  and  water  from  the  barrel  and  feeding 
the  chickens,  but  better  still  he  was  eager  to  help. 

I  don’t  remember  that  it  was  ever  necessary  even 
once  during  this  time  to  punish  him,  though  he  gave 
us  a  big  scare  when  we  first  moved  there.  The  very 
first  day  he  took  the  dog  and  went  to  the  woods  and 
got  lost.  His  father  called  when  he  first  saw  him 
going,  but  he  was  too  far  away  then  to  hear.  It 
was  then  about  four  o’clock  and  Mr.  McMahon  started 
after  him.  He  got  Mr.  Smith,  a  neighbor,  the  owner 
of  the  farm  with  the  creek  and  the  trees  on  it,  and 
they  hunted  until  nearly  dark  before  finding  Eugene. 

He  wasn’t  scared  and  I  wasn’t  either,  but 
afterwards  I  realized  that  he  might  have  been  lost 
and  perhaps  not  found  all  night.  There  would  be  no 
danger  from  animals  except  wolves,  possibly. 

This  was  the  third  time  Eugene  ran  away  and 
the  last,  though  this  could  hardly  be  called  running 
away.  It  was  more  like  an  exploration.  Not  then  or 
at  any  time  since  then  have  I  ever  on  any  occasion 
known  Eugene  to  show  one  bit  of  fear.  We  have  gone 
to  evening  church  and  left  him  at  home  because  he 
didn’t  want  to  go,  when  he  was  no  more  than  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  and  when  we  came  home  he  would  be 
sound  asleep. 

Mr.  McMahon  had  registered  at  El  Reno  for  the 
new  land  allotment,  hoping  to  draw  a  claim,  but 
failed  to  draw  a  desirable  number,  so  he  bought  a 
relinquishment  for  $1,000.00  in  September  1902. 

This  was  our  homestead  that  we  lived  on  the  ten 
months  before  we  could  get  a  deed. 
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I  had  a  good  sized  music  class  by  that  time  in 
Lawton  and  as  part  of  the  bargain  if  we  lived  on  the 
farm,  I  was  to  come  to  Lawton  two  or  three  days  each 
week  to  teach.  This  I  did  all  the  time  we  lived  on 
the  farm,  sometimes  on  the  train,  sometimes  in  the 
phaeton  behind  Old  Dock,  who  became  a  part  of  our 
family  when  we  moved  to  the  country. 

When  I  went  home  on  Saturday  night  I  always 
took  fresh  meat  and  fruit  and  we  had  a  feast,  no 
matter  how  late  we  were  getting  home.  The  fire 
would  be  all  ready  to  light  in  the  kitchen  stove  and 
the  wood  box  full  of  wood  to  keep  it  going.  Some¬ 
times  we  would  be  cold  and  it  would  take  some  time 
to  warm  our  numb  fingers.  Papa  put  up  the  horse  and 
Eugene  and  I  started  to  cook.  We  had  steak  or  pork 
chops  and  cream  gravy  and  hot  biscuits  and  hot  cof¬ 
fee  with  lots  of  good  rich  cream,  and  preserves  and 
fresh  fruit.  Eugene  had  been  asleep  on  the  way  and 
leaning  so  heavily  on  mother  that  she  was  asleep  too 
from  numbness,  so  after  his  nap  he  ate  a  big  supper. 
If  we  forgot  the  dog  she  would  come  to  the  kitchen 
window  and  say  bow-wow  for  her  share,  which  was  all 
the  meat  scraps  and  a  dozen  biscuits  and  a  great  big 
panful  of  gravy,  for  Juno  was  a  big  eater  in  her 
puppy  days.  We  never  could  have  kept  her  full  if  we 
hadn’t  owned  a  cow,  but  she  was  always  hungry  and 
everything  tasted  good — sour  milk,  gravy,  chicken 
bones,  sweet  milk,  corn  bread.  Then  Juno  barked  at 
the  coyotes  and  we  all  went  to  bed  and  slept  as  late 
as  we  pleased  the  next  morning,  which  usually  wasn’t 
very  late,  for  in  the  sweet,  fresh,  country  air  we 
had  perfect  sleep  and  felt  like  getting  up  early  and 
going  to  bed  early.  We  retired  usually  about  eight 
or  nine  o’clock  and  got  up  about  five-thirty,  six  or 
six-thirty . 

Not  being  real  farmers  our  work  wasn’t  very 
strenuous.  A  residence  of  eight  months  was  necess¬ 
ary  to  prove  up,  but  we  lived  there  ten  months. 

After  paying  the  $214.00  necessary  to  get  the  deed, 
we  moved  back  to  Lawton  so  Eugene  could  go  to  school 
and  because  we  could  not  make  a  living  on  a  farm. 
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When  Eugene  was  about  eight  years  old  he  began 
reading  advertisements  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
and  saw  many  like  this:  TTA  live  man  wanted  to  sell 
an  article  that  everyone  wants,  $3  to  $5  a  day.rt 
Or  this,  ”Man  in  your  locality  to  post  bills,  $3  a 
day,n  and  such  other  ads.  He  wanted  to  answer  them 
and  pestered  me  every  day  to  let  him  write  and  see 
if  he  couldn’t  get  a  job.  Of  course,  I  knew  most  of 
them  were  fakes  and  I  wouldn’t  let  him  write.  Fin¬ 
ally  one  day  he  came  up  with  an  advertisement  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post :  ”Send  us  your  name  and  we 
will  send  you  ten  copies  of  the  Post.  You  sell 
these  for  five  cents  a  copy  and  with  this  capital  of 
fifty  cents,  order  more  Posts  from  us,  etc.” 

”Now,  Mamma,”  said  Eugene,  ’’Here  is  an  adver¬ 
tisement  X  know  is  a  good  one  and  I  don’t  think  you 
ought  to  object  if  I  answer  it.” 

I  said,  ”A11  right,  son,  go  ahead  and  answer 

it.” 


The  Posts  were  late.  They  didn’t  come  until 
noon  Monday,  but  Eugene  started  out  after  school  and 
by  suppertirae  had  them  all  sold.  Afterwards  when  he 
would  sometimes  get  tired  and  discouraged  I  would  re¬ 
mind  him  of  what  he  did  the  first  time  and  tell  him 
that  all  he  needed  to  sell  all  his  Posts  was  courage 
and  perseverance.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
”hustling.”  He  surprised  us  both  by  showing  so  much 
energy  and  ambition. 

Right  then  his  father  began  to  teach  him  busi¬ 
ness  principles.  He  got  him  a  bank  book  and  had  him 
deposit  most  of  his  earnings.  Never  since  that  time 
have  we  bought  anything  for  Eugene  except  presents; 
he  has  always  bought  his  own  clothing  and  saved 
money  besides. 

He  worked  for  the  Post  for  three  years  and  in 
addition  delivered  bills  on  Saturday  and  when  he  was 
about  ten  years  old  began  delivering  newspapers, 
first  on  the  Constitution,  an  evening  paper,  and  then 
on  the  News-Republican,  the  morning  paper.  Rain  or 
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shine  or  storm  and  always  cold  and  dark  in  the  win¬ 
tertime,  Eugene  got  up  at  five  o’clcok  to  deliver 
his  papers.  He  waded  through  mud  and  rain  and  was 
always  faithful  and  stuck  to  his  work  for  years. 

He  earned  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  a  week  and  saved 
$3.00  or  more,  besides  buying  his  clothing  and  pay¬ 
ing  for  his  trips  to  Grandma’s  and  his  vacation 
camping  trips  and  paying  for  a  North  Addition  lot. 

He  soon  got  back  on  the  Constitution  and  has  worked 
there  in  all  capacities,  except  as  editor  and  in  the 
back  office.  The  summer  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
Mr.  Roy  Williams  paid  him  $10.00  a  week  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager  and  he  went  to  school,  too. 

The  summer  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  Colonel 
Shepler  (who  had  bought  out  Mr.  Williams)  paid 
Eugene  $12.00  a  week  to  get  subscriptions.  He 
thought  Eugene  was  a  fine  solicitor  and  said  soj  he 
said  he  was  a  ” Jim-dandy . ”  So  did  Mr.  Williams  say 
to  more  than  one  that  Eugene  was  the  smartest  and 
best  boy  he  ever  knew. 

They  both  laughed  at  the  business  Eugene  was 
able  to  do  at  Fort  Sill.  He  went  over  the  day  the 
soldiers  were  paid.  One  day  he  did  a  business  of 
more  than  $9.00  taking  subscriptions  at  fifty  cents 
for  three  months.  One  soldier  said  he  didn’t  have 
any  money.  Eugene  still  kept  after  him  and  he  said 
he  couldn’t  read.  Then  Eugene  said,  TtWe  have  car¬ 
toons  showing  the  news  for  all  such  fellows  as  you 
who  can’t  read.”  His  comrades  laughed  and  took  up 
a  collection  among  themselves  and  subscribed  for 
the  paper  for  him  because  Ttthe  kid  was  ready  with  a 
cu  te  answe  r . Tt 

For  a  year  before  this  time  Eugene  had  shown  a 
great  interest  in  West  Point  Military  Academy  and 
had  shown  a  great  desire  to  be  an  army  officer,  in¬ 
spired  no  doubt  by  living  so  near  an  army  post  and 
seeing  the  officers  so  often.  While  convalescing 
from  malaria  fever  he  sent  to  Washington,  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  and  got  a  great  amount  of  literature 
about  requirements  for  the  army  and  navy  examination 
questions  given  for  entrance  examinations  for  the 
past  six  years. 
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Then  he  began  to  study.  Never  a  day  went  by 
that  he  didn’t  work  on  his  algebra  and  geometry  and 
study  geography.  He  went  away  ahead  of  his  class  in 
geometry,  and  with  his  father’s  help  he  was  able  to 
answer  all  the  questions  and  work  all  the  problems. 
Some  of  them  took  a  long  time,  but  he  mastered  them. 

I  believe  he  knew  every  cape  and  isthmus  and  island 
in  the  world.  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  amount 
of  knowledge  he  absorbed  getting  ready  for  that  ex¬ 
amination. 

He  studied  geography  from  the  maps  in  the  atlas 
and  I  used  to  ask  him  to  name  everything  I  could 
find  on  the  maps  of  all  the  continents  and  where  lo¬ 
cated  and  that  winter  he  always  answered  everything 
correctly. 

This  was  his  junior  year  in  high  school  and  he 
never  studied  on  high  school  work  at  home,  but  he 
did  a  lot  of  home  study,  three  or  four  hours  every 
day.  The  reason  he  could  accomplish  so  much  was  be¬ 
cause  he  in  some  way  had  already  learned  to  concen¬ 
trate.  When  he  studied  he  was  dead  to  everything. 

I  could  ask  him  something  five  or  six  times  before 
he  would  hear  me.  He  told  me  once  that  at  school 
he  would  read  his  history  lesson  over  just  once  and 
it  would  take  him  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Then 
when  he  went  to  class  he  could  make  a  perfect  re¬ 
citation.  T?But,  Mamma, ”  he  said,  ”Mary  who  sits  in 
front  of  me  studies  on  her  lesson  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  She  reads  it  over  just  as  fast  as  she  can 
for  maybe  a  dozen  times  and  then  can’t  make  a  reci¬ 
tation.”  He  didn’t  think  he  was  smarter  than  Mary, 
but  he  did  think  he  knew  better  how  to  study. 

Senator  Owen  had  advertised  a  competitive  exam¬ 
ination  for  West  Point  to  be  given  at  the  State 
University  in  Norman  in  February.  Eugene  wrote  to 
Senator  Owen  and  entered  to  take  this  examination. 

His  father  had  looked  upon  all  this  preparation  for 
West  Point  with  toleration  and  didn’t  encourage 
Eugene’s  aspirations,  because  he  thought  the  prepar¬ 
ation  was  good  for  him.  But  he  never  really  thought 
it  would  amount  to  anything  and  that  at  least  Eugene 
would  change  his  mind.  When  he  found  out  that  Eugene 
was  determined  to  go  to  Norman,  he  most  strenuously 
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objected,  saying  that  he  didn’t  want  his  only  son  to 
be  an  army  officer,  to  go  far  away  and  probably  lose 
his  health;  that  he  was  our  all  and  he  wanted  him  to 
be  a  civilian  and  be  near  to  us. 

But  Eugene  was  determined  and  said,  ,TPapa,  if 
you  won’t  consent  to  me  taking  this  examination,  I 
will  go  anyway.  I  have  my  own  money  and  you  knew  all 
winter  what  I  was  preparing  for  and  now  is  no  time 
to  object.” 

His  father  said,  ”1  didn’t  object  because  I 
thought  you  would  have  more  sense  than  to  persist 
in  your  foolishness,  but  you  can’t  pass  anyway.  You 
always  have  so  much  assurance,  just  go  and  get  your 
head  bumped,  for  that  is  what  will  happen.” 

That  was  all  Eugene  wanted.  The  next  morning 
he  got  up  and  took  the  six  o’clock  train,  took  the 
examination  and  received  an  appointment  to  West 
Point.  But  on  account  of  being  only  sixteen  years 
old,  he  could  not  enter.  So  he  got  his  head  bumped 
after  all,  but  his  father  was  sorry  for  him  because 
he  felt  so  badly. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  for  us  when  we  received 
word  that  Eugene  must  forfeit  his  appointment  to 
the  Academy  because  he  lacked  a  few  months  of  being 
seventeen,  not  that  we  felt  the  disappointment,  but 
it  was  such  a  serious  disappointment  for  Eugene.  He 
was  so  young  and  valued  the  appointment  so  much.  He 
cried  at  first,  but  soon  was  cheerful  and  happy  again 
We  were  thankful  that  he  turned  to  other  things  and 
soon  it  was  all  forgotten. 

During  his  last  year  in  high  school  he  helped 
to  organize  a  debating  club  and  was  much  interested 
in  this.  He,  with  other  Lawton  boys,  went  to  the 
country  to  debate  and  won  the  decision.  I  was  told 
by  people  who  were  there  that  he  made  the  best  argu¬ 
ment.  They  were  surprised  that  he  did  so  well. 

Out  of  a  graduating  class  of  forty  high  school 
students,  Eugene  was  selected  as  one  of  two  class 
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orators.  The  class  had  bought  two  statues  to  be 
placed  in  the  beautiful  high  school  auditorium,  one 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  one  of  Longfellow.  Because 
he  had  been  first  and  unanimous  choice  of  the  class 
he  was  given  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  subject 
and  he  chose  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  will  always  look  back  to  the  week  that  Eugene 
prepared  for  writing  his  oration  as  one  of  the  happi¬ 
est  in  my  life.  His  father  was  gone  to  Muskogee  to 
attend  Grand  Lodge  and  every  night  Eugene  would  read 
and  study  and  write  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  cold, 
though  in  April,  and  we  had  a  fire  in  the  dining 
room  stove.  We  were  so  cozy  and  happy;  the  warm 
room,  bright  with  light,  and  the  dining  table  piled 
high  with  reference  books.  I  was  as  much  interested 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Eugene  and  I  read 
all  about  him,  too.  He  would  read  and  then  write 
awhile  and  then  read  what  he  had  written  out  loud  to 
me  for  criticism.  Well,  I  criticized  sometimes  too 
severely,  he  thought,  but  he  always  rewrote.  Final¬ 
ly  his  oration  was  complete  and  was  returned  to  him 
from  the  high  school  critic  without  a  change.  We 
both  enjoyed  the  work.  I  never  expected  to  know  as 
much  about  Abraham  Lincoln  as  I  learned  that  week. 

When  Eugene  rehearsed  before  the  class  the  day 
before  Commencement,  they  were  surprised  that  he  did 
so  well  and  so  were  people  who  heard  him  Commence¬ 
ment  night.  Senator  Thomas  said  he  had  heard  many 
high  school  orations,  but  that  was  the  best  he  ever 
heard.  And  everyone  spoke  of  his  splendid  voice. 

The  auditorium  was  crowded,  as  it  always  is  on 
Commencement  night,  and  it  was  so  quiet  you  could 
hear  a  pin  drop.  There  were  twelve  hundred  people 
there  and  Eugene  said  after  it  was  over,  ,TMamma,  I 
wasnU  a  bit  frightened.  I  really  enjoyed  myself 
and  could  have  spoken  for  half  an  hour  instead  of 
ten  minutes. M  Mr.  Dick  Jones,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  at  that  time,  was  so  pleased  with  Eu¬ 
gene  Ts  speech  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  gold  band  fountain  pen. 

During  Eugene *s  last  year  in  high  school  the 
subject  of  his  future  came  up  pretty  often.  Senator 
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Owen  would  not  be  able  to  give  another  appointment 
to  West  Point  for  three  years,  that  was  the  only 
chance  Eugene  had  of  entering  the  academy.  By  this 
time  he  rarely  ever  mentioned  West  Point  and  seemed 
to  be  weaned  away,  which  was  what  his  father  wanted. 
So  we  discussed  schools — Ann  Arbor,  Wisconsin  Univ¬ 
ersity  and  Kansas  University.  Finally  one  day  Mr. 
McMahon  said,  "Well,  I  have  decided  on  the  college 
for  Eugene.  We  have  all  our  property  interests  in 
Oklahoma  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  we  will  pro¬ 
bably  always  live  in  Oklahoma.  This  is  a  young  and 
growing  state  and  nowhere  are  there  better  opportun¬ 
ities  for  a  young  man  than  in  Oklahoma.  For  these 
reasons,  and  because  Eugene  will  be  near  to  us  while 
in  school  and  be  forming  associations  from  all  over 
the  state,  I  think  our  own  State  University  is  the 
place  for  him  to  get  his  education.” 

This  ended  the  discussion.  We  were  both  right 
in  for  this  plan  and  were  surprised  at  ourselves 
that  we  had  considered  anything  else. 

School  closed  the  17th  day  of  May  and  Eugene 
went  to  work  for  Colonel  Shepler.  He  worked  for 
the  Constitution  for  six  weeks,  after  which  he  be¬ 
gan  work  as  traveling  solicitor  for  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  and  worked  for  them  until  school  began 
the  last  of  September. 

During  the  summer  he  bought  what  clothes  he 
needed  and  saved  $150.00  from  his  earnings,  which 
was  to  apply  to  his  college  training.  Every  week 
while  he  was  gone  he  would  send  a  check  to  his 
father  to  put  in  the  bank.  We  tried  to  feel  sorry 
for  him  because  he  worked  so  hard  and  we  were  lone¬ 
some  without  him,  but  he  only  laughed  at  us  and  said 
he  was  having  the  time  of  his  life,  a  real  vacation. 
He  traveled  over  nearly  all  the  state  and  stayed  in 
a  town,  no  matter  what  its  size,  only  a  day  or  two. 
He  said  he  was  getting  the  cream  of  the  business 
and  would  then  move  on  to  another  place.  We  re¬ 
ceived  a  card  from  him  every  day,  with  always  writ¬ 
ten  on  it,  "All  is  well,  doing  fine,”  and  a  letter 
every  week  or  twice  a  week. 

If  we  thought  he  wasn’t  very  systematic  and 
could  have  done  things  more  businesslike,  we  also 
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tried  to  remember  that  he  was  only  a  young  boy  doing 
a  man’s  business;  the  office  at  Oklahoma  City  re¬ 
ported  that  he  was  doing  more  business  than  any 
other  traveling  man  they  had.  He  was  seeing  new 
country  and  new  places  and,  as  we  laughed  and  said 
that  summer,  ”He  surely  did  hit  the  high  places.” 

And  he  said  he  had  the  time  of  his  life. 

He  managed  to  come  home  by  way  of  Norman  to 
size  up  the  University  and  he  became  so  anxious  to 
go  there  to  school  he  said  he  could  hardly  wait.  He 
was  home  a  week  or  two  before  school  commenced  and 
it  was  a  bittersweet  time  for  us.  Our  baby  grown  a 
man  almost  and  going  to  college.  But  this  was  as  we 
planned  it  and  wished  for,  and  the  dear  boy  had 
earned  all  the  good  things  that  were  coming  to  him. 
He  was  deserving  of  the  good  time  he  was  to  have  in 
school  and  he  had  prepared  himself  to  enjoy  his 
opportunities . 

He  was  planning  for  great  things  at  college  and 
we  both  were  busy  getting  his  trunk  packed  and  try¬ 
ing  to  pick  out  a  good  place  to  board.  I  wanted  to 
go  with  him,  for  I  knew  my  judgment  would  be  better 
in  selecting  a  boarding  house,  but  he  objected  for 
fear  people  at  college  would  think  him  a  baby  tied 
to  his  mother’s  apron  strings, 

nMamma ,  I  know  how  to  look  out  for  myself. 
Haven’t  I  traveled  all  summer  alone?” 

Finally,  I  mentioned  the  difference  of  opinion 
to  Mrs.  Buckingham  who  had  lived  at  Lawrence  a  great 
many  years  and  whose  two  children  had  graduated  from 
the  Kansas  State  University,  and  she  said  Eugene  was 
right;  that  it  was  foolish  for  me  to  go,  that  they 
would  look  upon  him  as  a  ’’sissy.”  She  said  for  me 
to  go  up  later  and  if  he  wasn’t  placed  to  suit  me, 
to  find  another  house,  but  not  tag  along  at  first. 

I  had  confidence  in  her  judgment  and  so  to  Eugene’s 
relief,  I  stayed  home. 

In  a  very  few  days  we  received  a  long  letter 
from  him  telling  us  that  he  had  been  pledged  to  the 
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Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  Fraternity  and  he  was  going  to 
live  at  the  Frat  house,  so  all  my  worry  about  a  good 
boarding  house  was  needless,  as  all  worry  always  is. 
No  use  to  ever  worry.  If  we  can  make  things  come 
out  all  right,  we  will,  and  if  we  canH,  no  use  to 
worry  over  what  we  canrt  help. 

But  neither  Mr.  McMahon  nor  I  knew  much  about 
fraternities.  I  attended  a  girls*  boarding  school 
and  he  attended  the  Wisconsin  State  Normal  and  there 
were  no  fraternities  there.  All  we  knew  was  what  we 
had  heard  from  people  who  looked  upon  the  fraternity 
men  at  college  as  sports  and  what  we  had  read  about 
Siwash  College  frats,  written  by  George  Fitch.  We 
weren*t  sending  Eugene  to  school  to  be  made  a  sport, 
but  he  had  always  shown  pretty  good  judgment.  We 
had  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  his  good  sense. 

So  time,  which  makes  all  things  clear,  convinced  us 
that  Eugene  was  fortunate  to  be  a  member  of  the 
S.A.E.  They  are  a  fine  bunch  of  splendid  young  men, 
with  high  ideals,  jolly,  sociable  and  well  mannered, 
from  the  best  homes  in  our  state.  Living  with  so 
many  splended  young  men  was  just  what  Eugene,  who 
had  always  been  alone,  needed  to  develop  another 
side  of  his  character. 

He  has  learned  to  dance  and  maybe  he  indulges 
in  social  functions  oftener  than  he  would  if  he  were 
a  non-f raternity  man,  but  there  are  so  many  advan¬ 
tages  which  have  come  to  him  through  his  frat,  we 
are  glad  to  have  him  living  there.  He  wrote  to  us 
that  he  had  joined  a  debating  club  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  was  going  to  take  great  interest 
in  oratory  and  public  speaking  and  try  out  for  the 
inter-collegiate  debates.  As  usual,  we  thought  he 
was  trying  too  much  for  his  first  year,  but  in  his 
same  old  self-reliant  way  he  went  ahead  and  was 
selected  as  one  among  12  from  60  at  the  first  pre¬ 
liminary.  Then  at  the  second  preliminary  he  stood 
third  among  six. 

He  was  the  first  freshman  who  had  ever  won  a 
place  on  the  Inter— collegiate  Debating  Team  at  the 
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University.  He  was  put  on  the  team  which  debated 
with  Colorado  at  Norman.  The  debate  was  in  April 
and  I  went  up  to  hear^  it.  The  Oklahoma  team  lost, 
though  Eugene  did  well.  The  year  before  Oklahoma 
had  won  from  Colorado  and  this  year  Colorado  had 
sent  a  picked  team  to  Norman,  mature  men  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  splendid  preparation.  The  University 
team  at  Norman  was  out-classed  and  partially  queered 
by  having  a  woman  on  it.  This  was  my  opinion,  though 
Eugene  didn*t  agree  with  me.  He  thought  it  was  all 
right  to  have  the  woman  and  he  thought  she  was  good, 
too.  The  decision  was  won — two  for  Colorado,  one 
for  Oklahoma. 

After  the  debate  and  banquet.  Judge  West,  Attor¬ 
ney  General  of  Oklahoma  and  one  of  the  judges,  said 
to  Eugene  in  my  presence,  tTYoung  man,  do  you  smoke?” 

Eugene  looked  sheepish  for  he  never  had  smoked 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother  and  she  wasn*t  sup¬ 
posed  to  know.  But  he  said,  T,Yes,  sometimes.” 

Then  said  Judge  West,  ”DonTt  do  it.  You  have 
a  fine  voice  and  a  voice  like  yours  is  a  gift  from 
God.  No  amount  of  practice  will  acquire  such  a 
voice  as  you  have  and  you  should  cherish  it,  and  if 
you  smoke,  quit,  for  it  is  injurious  to  your  voice.” 

Eugene  finished  the  year  with  good  grades  and 
some  extra  hours  work  and  was  encouraged  to  believe 
that  he  could  finish  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Course 
in  three  years  instead  of  four,  with  some  extra 
credits  from  the  high  school  helping  him  out.  He 
went  to  work  for  the  Times  again  and  traveled  all 
summer,  saving  $150.00  again  and  buying  his  clothes, 
also. 


During  the  summer  of  1913  he  was  given  much 
pleasure  by  visiting  his  college  friends  in  differ¬ 
ent  towns,  especially  his  S.A.E.  brother's,  who  en¬ 
tertained  him  royally.  He  usually  managed  to  make 
their  home  towns  on  Sunday  or  from  Saturday  to  Mon¬ 
day,  He  also  had  college  friends  visit  him  for  a  day 
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or  two  on  a  couple  of  occasions  during  the  summer. 

He  looked  forward  all  saiaer  to  college  again  in 
September.  He  loved  the  University,  Norman  and 
Norman  people  and  said  he  wished  we  would  move  there 
to  live  all  the  time. 

Eugene  went  back  to  Norman  in  the  fall  of  1913 
and  again  made  the  debating  team.  This  time  he  was 
chosen  with  two  others  to  go  to  Boulder,  Colorado, 
to  debate  with  the  Colorado  team.  The  University 
allowed  him  $70.00  for  his  expenses,  his  father  sent 
him  a  check  for  $5.00  as  a  gift  and  I  sent  him  a 
check  for  $5.00,  so  he  had  plenty  of  money  for  his 
expenses,  though  he  used  it  all  because  he  was  gone 
about  ten  days  on  the  trip.  The  debate  was  on  Fri¬ 
day  night.  Bright  and  early  Saturday  morning  a  mes¬ 
sage  came  saying,  ”Won  debate  from  Colorado,  unani¬ 
mous  decision.11  When  I  saw  the  messenger  boy  coming 
I  knew  Oklahoma  had  won,  for  it  has  always  been  a 
characteristic  of  Eugene  to  tell  the  good  news  in  a 
hurry  and  take  his  time  to  tell  the  bad. 

On  this  trip  Eugene  went  to  see  Mr.  Cunningham 
in  Denver,  Judge  of  Appelate  Court.  This  gave  us 
satisfaction  for  we  had  visited  the  Cunninghams  on 
our  wedding  trip  nearly  twenty-two  years  before. 

Judge  Cunningham  told  Eugene  how  he,  as  a 
young  man  just  beginning  the  practice  of  law,  had 
tried  to  get  Eugene ’s  father  to  enter  a  law  partner¬ 
ship  with  him.  He  had  said,  ”Mack,  you  furnish  the 
brains  and  I  will  furnish  the  hustle  and  we  will 
make  a  great  team. Tf 

When  I  said  to  my  husband  that  he  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  mistake  that  he  didn’t  go  in  with  Cunningham, 
he  answered,  ”If  I  had  I  wouldn’t  have  you  and  Eu¬ 
gene.”  I  laughed  and  told  him  we  had  equipped  Eu¬ 
gene  as  Cunningham  said  they  would  form  a  law  part¬ 
nership,  ”1  had  furnished  the  hustle  and  you  had 
furnished  the  brains.” 
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The  long  letter  Eugene  wrote  telling  of  the  de— 
lights  of  this  Colorado  trip  I  am  keeping  to  put 
with  this  record  as  it  will  be  interesting  to  read 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  year  1914*  how  I  felt 
when  I  read  that  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  were  at 
war  over  a  little  country,  Serbia ;  at  war  because  a 
Serbian  had  assassinated  the  Austrian  crown  prince 
and  his  wife.  My  greatest  feeling  was  indifference. 
Europe  was  three  thousand  miles  away.  Her  jealous¬ 
ies  and  political  differences  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  us.  We  in  our  splendid  isolation  could  never 
be  drawn  into  another  war,  and  besides  the  American 
people  were  too  civilized  to  go  to  war.  We  didn’t 
believe  in  war  except  as  an  actual  defense  against 
invasion. 

For  two  and  one-half  years  we  in  America  kept 
a  kind  of  neutrality,  though  we  were  nearly  all  in 
sympathy  with  England,  France  and  her  allies.  Why 
shouldn't  we  be?  Germany  had  broken  every  human  law 
known  to  civilization.  She  had  invaded  and  abused 
a  small  neutral  nation,  sent  her  civilian  population 
into  slavery,  looted  her  homes  and  public  buildings, 
outraged  and  mutilated  her  women  and  children. 

America  had  suffered,  too.  The  picture  of  the  drown¬ 
ing  women  and  children  of  the  Lusitania  is  too  vivid 
to  the  mind’s  eye  to  need  a  repetition  here.  Why 
write  here  what  is  engraved  on  every  mind  and  heart 
of  our  generation. 

My  son  has  been  called  to  fight  for  his  country. 
Oh,  dear  Father  in  Heaven,  if  you  ever  heeded  a  pray¬ 
er,  help  me  to  bear  my  trials  in  this  time  of  trouble 
and  spare  him  for  the  years  of  usefulness  I  know  can 
be  his,  if  it  is  Thy  will.  If  I  only  could  know  that 
he  would  come  back  to  us,  how  glad  and  happy  I  would 
be  to  have  him  go,  but  if  he  never  comes  back,  how 
can  we  ever  stand  it?  If  I  could  only  give  my  life 
for  his.  My  days  of  greatest  usefulness  are  gone. 

His  are  only  beginning  and  all  my  life  my  great 
prayer  has  been  that  his  life  might  be  long  and  full 
of  great  service. 
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Who  would  have  dreamed  during  the  past  three 
years  of  happiness  and  honor  in  work  well  done,  that 
the  time  was  drawing  nearer  that  would  try  our  very 
being,  a  time  when  our  best  and  finest  blood  would 
be  called  upon  to  sacrifice? 

My  pen  cannot  describe  my  moods,  moods  of  black 
despair,  bitterness,  resentment;  of  hope  in  daytime 
and  nights  of  sleeplessness.  Why  must  we  give  our 
son  to  be  slaughtered  in  Europe ?s  bloody  trenches? 

Why  are  other  young  men,  the  best  and  finest  of  our 
nation,  called  upon,  while  the  degenerate,  the  pool 
playing,  gambling,  cigarette  smoking  incompetents 
are  left? 

Here  is  what  my  dear  one  says,  God  bless  him I 
"Mother,  I  canTt  stay  out  of  this  war.  How  would  I 
feel  in  after  years  if  I  had  to  confess  that  I  never 
was  in  it?  The  man  who  Tdoes  his  bit*  in  this  war 
is  the  coming  man  in  the  world  and,  though  I  hate 
it,  I  feel  that  I  must  get  in,  in  honor  to  myself 
and  my  country." 

Though  we  spent  only  from  April  1917  to  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1918  in  actual  conflict,  the  time  seemed 
endless.  Eugene  enlisted  December  14?  1917*  First 
in  the  school  of  arms  at  Fort  Sill.  He  had  made 
application  for  a  commission  in  the  air  service, 
first  as  a  balloon  officer  and  finally  (since  there 
were  no  vacancies  in  that  section)  as  a  pilot.  A 
few  days  after  enlisting  he  was  transferred  to  the 
air  service,  was  soon  sent  to  ground  school  at 
Austin,  Texas.  He  spent  two  months  there,  graduated, 
was  sent  to  Carruthers  Field,  Fort  Worth.  He  trained 
as  a  pilot  for  awhile,  was  transferred  to  Ellington 
Field,  Houston,  Texas,  and  was  commissioned  as  a 
Bombing  Observer  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 
He  was  discharged  December  14?  1918.  He  spent 
exactly  one  year  in  the  army.  He  says  he  fought  the 
war  in  Texas  and  was  sorry  he  couldndt  go  to  the 
front.  I  think  his  training  was  dangerous  enough. 

I  have  kept  his  army  letters,  but  will  not  add  to 
this  brief  recital  of  his  soldier  experiences. 
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Once  I  said,  nEugene,  I  am  afraid  you  are 
money  mad . ” 

He  said,  nNo,  Mamma,  I  am  not  money  mad,  but  I 
do  love  the  game  of  making  money.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  boy  who  is  born  with  seven  strikes  against  him.** 
He  often  helped  the  sick  and  unfortunate. 

He  was  always  interested  in  newspapers  and  if 
there  had  been  no  war  in  1916— 17  he  probably  would 
have  owned  a  newspaper  and  would  have  made  a  success 
as  editor. 

After  his  training  in  the  Air  Service  in  Texas, 
first  in  ground  school  at  Austin,  from  there  to 
Fort  Worth  and  then  to  Houston  for  final  graduation 
as  a  first  lieutenant,  he  came  back  to  Lawton,  found 
no  opening  in  the  newspaper  and  then  went  back  to 
Fort  Worth.  This  was  where  he  first  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  oil. 

He  wrote  us  that  he  opened  an  advertising  agen¬ 
cy.  His  work  took  him  to  Ranger,  Texas,  then  the 
newest  and  biggest  wildcat  oil  field  in  Texas.  This 
was  the  spring  of  1919 .  He  wrote  us  that  he  had 
saved  some  money  and  would  soon  send  some  home.  But 
the  next  letter  we  got  told  us  he  and  Bliss  Bell 
(a  Lawton  High  School  classmate)  had  bought  a  lease 
of  ten  acres  at  Sipe  Springs,  Texas  for  $400.00.  Of 
course,  we  were  disappointed.  We  never  speculated, 
were  extra  conservative  and  couldn*t  approve  our 
boyTs  going  into  such  an  uncertain  business  as  buy¬ 
ing  oil  stocks,  leases,  etc.  We  told  each  other  he 
had  the  same  as  thrown  the  money  away. 

Eugene  continued  to  travel.  He  was  in  the  oil 
country  and  became  interested,  as  his  way  has  always 
been  when  anything  aroused  his  interest;  he  became 
a  student  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  game. 
Buying,  producing,  royalties  intrigued  him  more  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  business. 

In  August  the  Moorman  Well  came  in  one-fourth 
mile  from  the  Sipe  Springs  lease.  Eugene  and  Bliss 
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sold  for  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  This  was 
his  start  in  oil  brokerage  business. 

He  centered  his  mind  on  the  various  departments, 
leases,  drilling, royalties,  all  activities  of  oil 
production.  He  wrote  us  that  he  had  made  a  complete 
study  of  all  departments  and  had  definitely  decided 
to  be  a  royalty  buyer. 

When  I  asked  him  what  royalty  was,  he  said, 

T,A  royalty  in  oil  is  the  same  as  government  bonds 
in  a  bank.  Royalty  in  oil  is  an  investment  in  a 
well  which  is  already  producing  for  its  owner.  This 
is  not  nearly  so  speculative  as  leasing  and  drill¬ 
ing.  Tt 


He  did  have  one  anxious  time  in  1932.  There 
was  a  depression.  Oil  was  a  drug  on  the  market; 
it  was  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel.  He  made  a  big 
investment . 

He  was  spending  much  time  in  the  East  Texas 
Field,  but  the  Continental  National  Bank  in  Fort 
Worth  was  where  he  borrowed  his  money.  H.  H.  Wilk¬ 
inson  was  president.  Eugene  had  borrowed  $75,000 
at  three  per  cent  interest.  Oil  had  begun  to  go 
down  until  it  reached  ten  cents  per  barrel. 

His  father  and  I  were  in  Oklahoma  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  there  was  where  we  read  the  bad  news.  We 
were  quite  sure  he  was  having  a  strenuous  time.  We 
were  also  sure  he  wouldnTt  call  us  until  he  had 
solved  the  problem. 

Roosevelt  had  just  been  elected  president  and 
was  closing  many  of  the  banks.  Then  came  a  letter. 
Eugene  had  gone  to  Fort  Worth  to  see  about  his  loan. 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  Sr.  assured  him  he  had  nothing  to 
worry  about,  that  they  would  not  foreclose,  were 
solvent  and  had  plenty  of  money  to  pay  off  every  de¬ 
positor  who  asked  for  it. 

Then  came  a  letter.  Eugene  had  gone  to  Fort 
Worth  to  see  Mr.  Wilkinson  about  his  loan.  Mr. 
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Wilkinson,  Sr.  assured  him  he  had  nothing  to  worry 
about.  They  would  loan  him  more  if  he  needed  it. 

In  a  short  time  oil  was  one  dollar  per  barrel. 

Two  years  later  Eugene  opened  an  office  in  San 
Antonio,  but  as  long  as  he  lived  and  borrowed  money 
he  always  went  to  the  Wilkinson  Continental  Bank  in 
Fort  Worth.  This  sound  like  he  was  a  plunger,  but 
he  was  very  conservative.  He  never  went  into  any 
kind  of  a  deal  that  he  couldn’t  figure  out  the  solu 
tion  and  from  there  on,  with  the  help  of  the  bank, 
his  investments  were  all  successful. 

I  liked  to  listen  to  Eugene  and  his  fatherTs 
conversations  on  business  deals;  not  particularly 
the  ones  in  Texas,  but  from  the  time  he  delivered 
papers  in  Lawton. 

Eugene  said  to  me  many  times  he  had  never  seen 
anyone  who  could  analyze  a  business  project  better 
than  his  father.  When  I  asked  him  why  he  wouldn’t 
invest,  he  said  he  wouldn’t  borrow  money.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  and  she, 
like  his  father,  also  had  a  horror  of  debt.  My  hus 
band  started  college  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 
He  told  me  the  last  instruction  his  father  gave  him 
was,  "Don’t  ever  now,  at  school,  or  any  other  place 
go  in  debt.” 

In  all  the  years  of  our  marriage  he  borrowed 
only  once.  It  was  a  loan  of  five  hundred  dollars 
to  buy  the  corner  lot  at  714-16  C  Avenue.  This  he 
paid  in  six  months.  He  had  made  a  loan  in  Kansas 
with  ten  per  cent  interest  to  an  intimate  friend 
and  he  didn’t  want  to  ask  him  for  a  payment. 
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MOVE  TO  TEXAS 


We  always  went  to  a  movie  on  Saturday  night. 

One  Saturday  in  September  1926  as  we  opened  the 
screen  door  we  heard  the  phone  ringing.  Little 
did  we  think  that  it  was  a  momentous  signal  for 
all  of  us.  It  was  from  Texas  and  Eugene  was  on 
the  phone . 

He  said  he  was  going  to  drive  up  the  next  day 
and  that  he  had  something  very  important  to  discuss 
with  us.  It  sounded  very  serious  and  his  father 
said,  ”CanTt  you  tell  it  to  us  now  and  we  will  be 
prepared  beforehand?”  He  answered,  ”No.” 

He  came  the  next  day.  We  waited  until  after 
Sunday  dinner  and  then  went  into  our  favorite  sun- 
room  where  his  father  asked  him  to  open  the  debate. 

He  said,  ”How  would  you  both  like  to  spend  the 
winter  with  me  in  San  Antonio?  You  know,  I  have 
often  told  you  when  I  got  ready  to  settle  down  for 
good,  San  Antonio  would  be  my  choice.  I  have  been 
all  over  the  state  where  the  large  cities  are, 
Houston,  Dallas,  Galveston,  San  Antonio,  and  as  you 
know,  several  years  in  Fort  Worth.  You  know  I  have 
been  married  and  the  marriage  was  incompatible  and 
I  want  you  with  me.” 

Well,  to  say  we  were  surprised  was  too  mild  a 
reaction.  To  leave  Lawton,  our  home,  our  home¬ 
stead,  our  friends,  my  music  class,  his  father* s 
business.  It  was  too  much.  Well,  he  had  his  argu¬ 
ments  all  prepared.  His  father  wasn*t  well  and  a 
winter  spent  in  the  mild  climate  of  South  Texas 
would  do  wonders  for  his  asthma.  So  far  as  my  music 
teaching  was  concerned,  it  would  go  on  forever  in 
Lawton  if  we  were  living  there. 

He  said,  ”You  have  both  earned  a  rest  and  I 
want  you  with  me.” 

At  that  time  houses  in  Lawton  were  much  in  de¬ 
mand  for  the  army.  There  had  been  two  disasterous 
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fires  at  Fort  Sill  where  the  school  of  fire  was  lo¬ 
cated,  There  were  needed  quarters  for  the  families 
of  the  men.  They  all  had  burned  and  unless  Lawton 
could  provide  houses  at  a  nominal  price*  the  school 
of  fire*  which  trained  in  a  nine  months  period*  would 
be  lost  to  Fort  Sill.  Lawton  would  not  allow  that 
if  it  could  possibly  be  prevented.  Well,  we  could 
rent  our  home  furnished  or  unfurnished.  This  was  a 
topic  we  could  discuss  very  seriously. 

Eugene  said  we  could  rent  our  home  furnished 
and  rent  a  furnished  apartment  in  San  Antonio.  I 
didn’t  like  the  idea.  Finally  my  husband  said*  ”We 
don’t  any  of  us  want  to  have  an  unknown  family  rent¬ 
ing  our  home  and  using  our  furniture.  The  furniture 
we  will  take  along.” 

Eugene  had  talked  his  father  into  retirement. 

Not  that  he  was  too  old*  but  because  of  his  health. 

He  sold  his  insurance  agency  and  rental  list.  He 
had  done  more  with  his  real  estate  business  and 
loans  for  himself*  his  brother  in  Wisconsin  and  a 
banker  in  Kansas  investments.  Little  did  he  dream 
that  he  would  become  a  silent  partner  with  his  only 
son  in  the  royalty  oil  business  and  what  the  future 
had  in  store  for  them  both. 

Sometimes  my  husband  would  ask  me  if  I  wanted 
to  make  a  loan.  This  would  be  in  Lawton;  my  invest¬ 
ments  were  usually  small.  I  would  always  be  on  the 
conservative  side  and  ask*  ”Who  wants  to  borrow? 

What  does  he  or  she  want  it  for?  Do  they  have  a 
mortgage  on  their  house?  Are  they  in  debt?  Do  they 
have  an  automobile  or  want  to  buy  one?” 

He  would  always  say*  ”What  difference  does  it 
make  to  you*  just  so  they  pay  the  interest  and  pay 
the  loan.” 

This  didn’t  bother  me  at  all*  for  I  knew  I 
could  trust  both  him  and  his  son*  Eugene.  He  was 
just  teasing  and  to  use  a  slang  phrase*  I  was  bluff¬ 
ing. 
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We  received  many  offers  from  Lawton  citizens 
for  the  lots  at  714-16  C  Avenue.  But  regardless  of 
any  sum  offered  we  always  wrote,  TtNot  for  sale.”  I 
am  not  sentimental  but  I  have  often  thought  it  was 
our  destiny  through  GodTs  tender  mercy  that  we  could 
not  part  from  our  Lawton  homes  and  Lawton  friends. 

I  would  have  a  trust  to  keep. 

Mr.  McMahon  was  a  member  of  the  school  board 
for  ten  years.  He  never  lost  interest  in  anything 
pertaining  to  education.  He  also  was  the  clerk  for 
part  of  this  time,  resigning  finally  because  he 
needed  all  his  working  time  for  his  business  inter¬ 
ests.  He  was  not  interested  in  criminal  law  and 
always  said  he  could  not  defend  a  man  who  was  guilty 
of  a  crime,  not  if  he  knew  he  was  guilty. 

Abstracts,  administration  of  estates,  legal 
documents,  all  kinds  of  civil  law  service  was  what 
he  liked.  He  was  sorry  to  leave  all  this  and  go  to 
San  Antonio,  but  when  we  were  settled  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  . 


One  reason  we  could  be  resigned  to  our  new 
environment  was  because  we  were  keeping  our  home  and 
the  land  in  Oklahoma.  We  spent  many  summers  here  in 
the  Midland  Hotel,  if  an  officer  wanted  to  rent  the 
house  for  an  extra  three  months  during  the  summer. 

If  the  house  would  be  vacant  the  last  of  May  we  had 
enough  furniture  left  here  to  do  light  housekeeping 
through  the  summer.  Window  shades,  lights,  stoves 
and  some  other  furnishings  were  obligatory  to  rent 
to  army  personnel.  We  had  a  folding  bed.  If  nec¬ 
essary  we  would  bring  quite  a  lot  of  furnishings 
from  San  Antonio.  We  always  bought  a  mattress  in 
Lawton  and  sold  it  before  we  left  for  San  Antonio 
the  last  of  August. 

We  left  our  home  in  San  Antonio  in  Eugene Ts 
care.  He  slept  there  and  had  a  colored  man  to  do 
what  cleaning  was  necessary  in  the  house  and  in 
the  yard. 
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From  the  San  Antonio  paper  August  10,  1932 


"PAIR  OF  HOLES  IN  ONE.  Mr.  E.  D.  McMahon 
scored  an  ace  on  the  No.  2  hole  at  the 
Country  Club  last  week. 


"Hole 

Yards 

Par 


2 

189 


3" 


Eugene  loved  to  play  golf  and  was  elated  one 
afternoon  when  he  came  home.  He  had  scored  an  ace 
in  the  Number  Two  hole. 

I  think  Eugene  loved  this  trophy  almost  more 
than  any  honor  which  he  received.  He  loved  to  play 
golf  and  usually  scored  from  80  to  85.  The  men  he 
played  with  were  congenial  and  they  were  all  in  the 
same  classification  of  medium  players. 
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HEARTACHE 


I  noticed  along  about  the  first  of  November, 
1944  that  Eugene  was  getting  thin.  His  normal 
weight  was  between  175  and  18 0  pounds.  He  was  five 
feet,  ten  and  one-half  inches  tall.  That  was  his 
normal  weight.  In  December  he  continued  to  lose 
weight  and  had  from  one  to  three  degrees  of  fever. 

He  went  to  a  doctor  who  took  all  kinds  of  tests  for 
various  kinds  of  fevers.  The  doctor  couldn’t  find 
any  symptoms  of  a  serious  illness,  so  then  he  de¬ 
cided  he  would  take  X-rays. 

Eugene  had  been  ill  with  pneumonia  ten  years 
before  and  the  report  was  that  there  was  a  shadow 
on  the  left  lung,  but  none  on  the  right.  The  left 
lung  was  the  one  with  the  scar.  Dr.  Ogilvie  had 
been  our  doctor  and  Eugene  went  to  consult  him, 
though  he  had  retired.  He  advised  Eugene  to  go  to 
New  Orleans  to  consult  with  Dr.  Ochsner  and  offered 
to  go  with  him,  which  he  did. 

I  thought,  of  course,  I  would  S°  also,  but 
they  both  wanted  me  to  wait  until  after  the  exami¬ 
nation.  Dr.  Ogilvie  phoned  on  their  arrival  in  New 
Orleans  and  again  the  next  evening.  On  the  third 
day  he  phoned  at  dusk  and  reported  that  Eugene  had 
been  operated  on  and  the  operation  was  very  success¬ 
ful.  They  had  removed  the  diseased  part  of  the  lung 
and  were  quite  sure  every  little  bit  of  malignancy 
had  been  found  and  destroyed. 

This  happened  during  the  Hitler  war  and  trains 
were  crowded  to  capacity.  I  couldn’t  get  any  kind 
of  a  reservation.  I  was  afraid  this  would  happen, 
but  Eugene  told  me  before  he  left  to  call  one  of 
his  friends  who  was  the  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  which  I  did.  In  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  he  telephoned  that  he  had  reserved  the  drawing 
room  in  one  of  the  Pullmans  and  would  come  for  me 
when  the  train  would  be  ready  to  start.  He  was  one 
of  Eugene’s  golf  cronies. 
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From  the  time  the  operation  was  completed  my 
dear  son  improved,  until  I  was  sure  he  would  re¬ 
cover.  We  returned  home  one  week  after  I  had 
arrived,  in  the  same  Pullman  and  the  same  drawing 
room. 


Eugene  was  free  from  aches  and  pains  and  he 
was  almost  normal  in  weight  within  three  months. 

His  appetite  was  good  and  he  regained  weight  until 
he  weighed  almost  170  pounds.  He  played  golf  each 
week,  two  games  of  eighteen  holes.  He  looked  well 
and  was  well. 

We  were  all  so  happy.  There  was  only  one 
flaw — little  Bantie  had  died  and  there  was  quite  a 
long  wait  for  Tuffie,  our  next  little  dog. 

Dr.  Ogilvie  brought  a  letter  from  Dr.  Oschner 
for  him  to  read.  Excerpts:  nI  have  your  letter 
of  March  15th  in  reference  to  our  good  friend,  Mr. 
McMahon,  and  am  indeed  happy  to  hear  of  his  almost 
uneventful  recovery  since  his  return  home.  If  he 
has  a  little  cold  or  rise  in  temperature,  give  him 
intraveneous  B  and  C  and  also  the  lextron  with  iron. 
I  would  keep  them  up  until  he  is  his  own  self .  I 
plan  to  visit  your  town  sometime  between  March  29th 
and  April  8th,  unless  something  goes  wrong  in  my 
present  regime . Tt 

Dr.  Oschner  is  very  much  opposed  to  cigarette 
smoking  in  males  or  females.  In  the  conference  he 
had  with  me  about  Eugene  the  morning  of  the  day  we 
started  on  our  journey  back  to  San  Antonio,  he 
said,  TtI  am  positive  your  son’s  inhalation  of  cig¬ 
arette  smoke  was  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
his  lung.”  From  that  time  on,  Eugene  never  used 
tobacco  in  any  form. 

Dr.  Oschner  told  Eugene  to  come  back  in  six 
months  for  a  checkup.  He  went  back  at  the  appoint¬ 
ed  time  and  came  home  with  a  glowing  report  from 
Dr.  Oschner,  also  Dr.  J.  Leonard  Dixon  and  some 
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other  examiners.  He  told  them  his  appetite  was 
fine  and  that  he  played  golf  twice  each  week,  play¬ 
ing  over  the  full  course.  He  shot  around  80  to  85 
and  spent  his  usual  time  each  day  at  his  office. 
They  all  said  they  couldn’t  keep  up  with  his  acti¬ 
vities.  Golf  was  one  on  which  they  all  congratu¬ 
lated  him,  but  warned  him  to  be  careful. 

Tuffie  had  arrived  at  last  and  Eugene  took 
him  for  the  evening  walk.  They  didn’t  come  home 
until  dusk  and  he  said  they  had  been  visiting  on 
the  porch  with  Mr.  John  Rowan,  a  member  of  the  oil 
fraternity.  The  Rowans  lived  across  the  street  and 
they  were  our  good  friends. 

We  sat  up  for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  he  said 
good  night.  He  went  to  his  room,  but  kissed  me  as 
usual.  I  went  to  bed  early  and  no  doubt  he  read 
until  nine  or  ten  o’clock. 

The  next  morning  at  four  by  the  clock,  I  heard 
what  I  thought  was  a  train  throwing  off  steam.  I 
got  up  and  listened  a  minute  and  was  afraid  it 
might  be  coming  from  Eugene’s  room.  Poor  precious 
son,  he  was  gasping  for  breath  and  tried  to  talk 
and  was  straining  to  lift  himself • 

I  ran  to  the  phone  upstairs  and  called  the 
Rowans.  He  came  right  away  in  his  dressing  gown 
and  slippers.  Bertha,  his  wife,  began  calling 
doctors.  This  was  when  they  all  were  working 
night  and  day.  (Dr.  Ogilvie  had  passed  on  just 
three  weeks  before.)  It  took  half  an  hour  before 
one  came. 

The  doctor  said,  nGet  this  man  to  the  hospital 
as  soon  as  you  can  and  have  him  put  under  an  oxygen 
tent . ” 

The  doctor  didn’t  stay  even  ten  minutes.  Mr. 
Rowan  called  and  called  the  hospital  and  by  the 
time  the  ambulance  arrived  it  was  broad  daylight. 

I  went  down  in  the  Rowan  car  and  when  we  arrived 
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Eugene  was  lying  so  peacefully  on  a  cot  in  a  room 
occupied  by  an  old  man.  A  room  for  a  patient  was 
almost  impossible  to  get.  All  hospitals  were  over 
crowded.  Even  the  halls  and  corridors  were  filled 
with  cots. 

A  nurse  came  in  and  I  said,  TtIs  he  dying?” 

She  answered,  nYes,  he  is,”  and  left  the  room. 

There  wasn’t  even  a  chair  in  the  room.  Just  the 
old  man  on  the  cot,  Eugene  and  his  mother. 

I  held  his  hand  and  kissed  him  gently  and 
prayed.  He  looked  so  peaceful  and  so  beautiful  and 
so  serene.  I  stayed  with  him  as  he  quietly  went  to 
the  last  restful  sleep.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I 
was  with  him  alone,  but  Mr.  Rowan  came  in  to  take 
me  home . 

Dr.  Ogilvie  had  said  before  his  death  that 
sometimes  a  clot  of  blood  would  cause  death  and  it 
was  always  a  great  danger  in  operations  and  after. 
And  that  was  what  caused  my  precious  son’s  death. 
Thrombosis.  A  clot  of  blood  in  the  blood  stream 
and  when  it  reached  the  heart  it  was  fatal. 

Yes,  the  operation  was  for  cancer.  Every  time 
I  see  a  young  man  or  woman  smoking  cigarettes,  I 
think  with  an  ache  in  my  heart,  how  unfortunate  it 
is  that  they  do  not  know  more  about  the  future.  I 
believe  a  famous  physician  like  Dr.  Oschner,  who 
said  that  smoking  cigarettes  are  responsible  for 
many  lung  operations  and  death. 

Eugene  and  I  always  went  to  church.  The  Sun¬ 
day  previous  to  his  death  it  was  misting  rain.  It 
was  quite  a  gloomy  day.  I  was  just  getting  ready 
to  suggest  we  wouldn’t  go,  when  a  call  came  from 
his  room.  ’’Hurry  up,  Mamma,  or  we  will  be  late  for 
church.”  Oh,  haven’t  I  many,  many  times  been 
thankful  for  that I 

He  passed  away  July  7>  1945.  Never  once  did 
I  dream  this  terrible  heartache  could  come  to  me. 
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all  my  dear  family  gone.  How  could  I  go  on? 

The  doctor  put  me  to  sleep  and  when  I  woke  up 
the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Kelly,  Colonel  Bondurant, 

(his  wife,  Helen,  was  at  the  ranch  300  miles  away) 
and  oh!  so  many  of  the  dear  church  friends,  the 
music  club  members,  and  even  Sister  Amabalas,  head 
of  the  music  department  at  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
came  to  comfort  me.  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Dr.  Miller,  our 
Presbyterian  minister,  came  to  Lawton  in  our  car 
and  Dr.  Miller  conducted  the  service. 

We  spent  only  one  day  and  two  nights  in  Law- 
ton  and  returned  to  San  Antonio.  I  told  no  one  at 
that  time,  but  I  said  to  myself,  "I  am  going  back 
to  Lawton.” 

The  war  was  on  and  by  September  I  knew  I  would 
have  plenty  of  time  to  plan  a  suitable  building  for 
the  McMahon  Foundation.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Adams, 
one  of  San  Antonio Ts  architects,  had  been  released 
from  the  army.  We  began  working  right  away.  The 
plans  were  completed  within  a  few  months.  Immedi¬ 
ately  Mr.  Adams  was  offered  and  accepted  a  two 
million  dollar  contract  for  several  school  buildings 
to  build  for  the  State  of  Texas.  Then  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  good  materials. 

Two  years  had  passed  and  I  was  still  in  San 
Antonio.  The  beginning  of  another  year  was  due  and 
in  August  1947  the  Foundation  building  was  started. 
It  was  finished  the  last  of  July,  1948. 

My  friends  in  San  Antonio  knew  I  was  having  the 
Foundation  building  erected,  but  none  knew  I  was 
coming  back  to  Lawton  until  after  New  Year,  1948. 
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MY  ONLY  DREAM 


I  very  seldom  dream,  unless  I  dream  and  don’t 
remember. 

Not  long  after  Eugene  passed  away,  I  dreamed 
that  we  were  on  our  way  to  Colorado.  We  spent  the 
night  in  a  good  hotel  at  Raton  Pass.  The  ground 
in  the  town  was  level,  but  back  of  the  hotel  there 
was  a  high  mountain. 

Starting  the  next  morning  on  our  journey,  we 
went  around  a  curve  on  level  ground  and  suddenly 
before  our  eyes  there  was  a  high  mountain.  On  the 
right  side,  a  high  precipice,  and  on  the  left  side, 
a  deep,  deep  abyss. 

We  were  in  great  danger.  Eugene  said  he  had 
been  over  the  road  before.  He  wasn’t  afraid  and 
it  would  be  a  shorter  way  and  he  thought  he  could 
”muckle  it11  (an  Irish  word  of  his  father’s). 

But  I,  for  one,  didn’t  want  it  muckled.  His 
father  said,  ’’Mamma,  what  do  you  think  about  it?” 

I  said,  ”It  is  dangerous  and  I  think  it  is  a 
heck  of  a  road,  don’t  you?” 

Eugene  said,  ”A11  right,  two  against  one,  we 
will  take  your  road.” 

I  woke  up  laughing  and  was  so  happy  that  we 
were  all  together  again.  It  was  all  very  real  and 
is  as  vivid  now  as  it  was  then.  We  never  had  an 
argument  that  did  not  end  amicably. 
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EUGENE  D.  McMAHON 


is  picture  of  Eugene  was  taken  when  he  was  about  thirty-eight 
years  old.  It  was  always  my  favorite. 


EUGENE  AND  JUNO 

M  rs.  El  mer  Thomas  took  this  picture  with  her  kodak.  It  certainly 
speaks  contentment  personified.  Juno’s  tail  should  be  black  like 
the  body.  Perhaps  she  was  wagging  it  back  and  forth.  Lonnie  Rees- 
Shawn,  an  artist  in  San  Antonio  painted  this  oil  picture  enlarging 
it  on  a  canvas  30”  by  24”.  Copied  from  a  small  kodak.  Mrs.  Shawn 
is  the  mother  of  the  little  red  haired  boy  who  won  $04,000.00 
when  he  appeared  on  that  Challenge.  Kis  category  was  on  Babe  Ruth. 


The  yea?  we  moved  to  Minneapolis  and  my  par¬ 
ents  had  moved  to  Topeka,  the  two  boys  had  finished 
high  school  in  Clyde  and  they  were  looking  forward 
to  college.  My  mother’s  family  were  inclined  to  a 
professional  career,  and  she  was  very  much  pleased 
when  Jim  decided  to  practice  medicine.  Her  brother 
Dr.  John  Reynolds  was  a  practioneer  in  St.  Joseph 
and  another  brother.  Dr.  Steve  Reynolds,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Gower,  Missouri. 

Chad’s  choice  was  to  practice  law.  He  was  the 
most  studious  of  the  family.  My  father  planned  to 
send  him  to  the  university,  but  Tlman  proposes  and 
God  disposes.” 

Kansas  at  that  time  was  what  the  Democrats 
called  a  hot  Republican  state.  But  this  year  a 
Democrat  was  elected  Senator  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress.  My  father  had  supported  and  campaigned  for 
him.  Senator  Harris  was  grateful  for  his  support 
and  he  offered  to  appoint  Chad  to  a  position  in 
Washington. 

He  recommended  the  Census  Department.  Of 
course,  Chad  was  happy  to  accept;  however,  he 
planned  to  finish  a  course  in  law,  which  he  did. 

He  went  to  Washington  and  began  his  work  in  the 
Census  Department  in  1900.  He  received  his  law 
diploma  from  the  Columbia  University  May  31,  I904. 

He  went  to  night  school  and  that  made  the  time  long¬ 
er  to  get  his  diploma.  After  he  received  his  dip¬ 
loma,  he  decided  to  remain  with  the  Census  Depart¬ 
ment.  His  work  in  the  department  was  mostly  outside 
Washington.  He  traveled  extensively  and  was  with 
the  department  for  many  years.  He  liked  the  work 
until  his  health  broke.  He  was  a  fine  man.  My 
father  had  died  and  Chad  lived  with  my  mother.  He 
passed  away  at  an  early  age.  He  was  too  young  to 
die.  It  was  not  long  until  my  mother  died,  also. 

Brother  Jim  went  to  medical  college  for  two 
years  and  then  told  my  father  he  didn’t  want  to  be 
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a  doctor.  He  would  rather  be  like  the  Davis  clan 
and  be  a  salesman.  There  was  no  doubt  he  would 
succeed,  because  he  was  an  extrovert  and  he  would 
be  free  from  embarrassment  or  timidity.  He  was 
married  and  his  wife  was  a  beautiful  woman,  de¬ 
voted  to  him  and  able  to  hold  him  back  when  he 
”scum  too  many  schemes , n  Fortunately,  she  had  a 
nice  home  in  which  they  lived  in  Topeka  and  she 
also  had  two  houses  to  rent.  Jim  traveled  like  my 
father.  When  he  was  only  fifty-two  years  old,  he 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  They  had  no 
children. 
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Mr.  McMahon  had  read  and  absorbed  a  great 
deal  of  Irish  history.  He  was  proud  of  his  ances¬ 
try,  and  had  learned  a  lot  of  their  customs  from 
his  parents;  family  relations,  family  names  and 
family  incidents.  His  grandfather  came  from  Ire¬ 
land  after  the  death  of  his  grandmother.  He  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  with  the  McMahon  family. 

Eugene  was  eight  years  old  and  he  became  de¬ 
voted  to  his  grandfather  from  whom  most  of  the  in¬ 
formation  about  Ireland *s  customs  were  told  to  him. 
He  really  did  know  enough  to  fill  a  book  which  could 
have  included  Gaelic  learned  from  his  grandfather. 

He  was  familiar  with  towns,  people,  terrain  and 
history  of  the  country  for  many  centuries  back. 

He  could  even  name  the  war  heroes. 

Mr.  McMahon  always  wanted  to  go  there  and  told 
me  soon  after  our  marriage  we  would  go  to  Ireland 
when  we  could  afford  the  journey.  The  time  came 
when  we  could  afford  the  journey,  but  there  was 
always  something  to  prevent  our  going.  We  always 
put  it  in  the  future,  and  when  the  future  arrived 
there  would  be  another  excuse. 

There  was  another  Irishman  in  Lawton  who  was 
born  in  Ireland,  County  Meath,  town  Navin,  a  few 
miles  from  Dublin.  His  name  was  John  Conner. 

Mr.  McMahon  pretended  he  was  born  there,  too. 

He  turned  loose  and  talked  like  a  native,  spoke 
some  Gaelic,  gave  names  of  people,  towns,  kings 
and  warriors.  Conner  didnTt  believe  all  my  hus¬ 
band  said.  He  even  gave  some  names  his  grandfather 
had  told  him  and  Conner  knew  the  people. 

One  day  they  were  having  a  hot  dispute  and 
Conner  lost  his  temper.  He  said,  T,I  believe  yer 
a-lyinT,  but  IT11  say  this  fer  ye,  ye  know  a  hell 
of  a  lot  about  it.” 
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LOTTIE,  A  CLYDE  GIRL  FRIEND 

The  first  Christmas  home  from  Camden  Point  I 
visited  a  day  and  night  with  a  girl  friend  in 
Clyde.  She  had  a  wealthy  grandmother  living  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  who  had  sent  her  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  a  Christmas  gift. 

Lottie  was  as  busy  as  a  bee  trying  to  decide 
how  she  would  spend  it.  First  she  said  buy  a  lot 
of  dresses,  new  shoes,  a  new  hat  and  go  visiting. 

She  asked  me  how  I  would  spend  the  money  if  it  were 
mine.  I  didn^t  think  much  of  her  bedroom  suite 
where  we  had  slept  the  night  before;  it  was  old- 
fashioned.  I  told  her  I  would  buy  a  complete  bed¬ 
room  suite  and  get  a  new  carpet  and  some  lace  cur¬ 
tains. 

I  went  back  to  college  and  she,  with  the  fam¬ 
ily,  moved  back  to  St.  Louis  during  the  time  I  was 
in  the  second  semester  and  I  never  was  with  Lottie 
again,  though  we  did  correspond  for  a  year  or  so. 

I  never  found  out  how  she  spent  the  money,  but 
there  was  one  thing  we  loved  to  do  in  the  Henn  house¬ 
hold.  Lottie Ts  young  aunt  and  her  grandmother  had 
come  to  celebrate  the  Christmas  holiday  and  her 
aunt  had  brought  some  gorgeous  Godey  Book  dresses. 

The  aunt  permitted  us  to  dress  up  after  Christmas 
dinner.  We  were  both  fourteen  years  old  and  we 
felt  we  were  quite  grown  up.  How  we  longed  for 
those  gorgeous  costumes! 
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LESSONS  FROM  MISS  WHITTELSY 


Part  of  the  time  in  Topeka,  when  we  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Oklahoma  opening,  I  studied  music  under 
Miss  Whittelsy,  head  of  the  Music  Department  at 
Bethany  College.  She  had  been  there  for  many  years 
and  was  a  splendid  teacher.  She  had  taken  lessons 
from  William  Mason  in  New  York  City,  who  had  spent 
several  years  under  the  tutelage  of  Franz  Listz  and 
had  published  a  system  of  technic  to  strengthen  the 
fingers  and  build  up  finger  control  position.  He 
also  had  written  and  published  quite  a  number  of 
lovely  compositions.  His  ’’Dance  Rustique”  is  my 
favorite . 

In  Topeka  I  practiced  two  hours  each  day  and 
now  practice  one  hour  in  the  morning.  I  get  up 
early,  eat  a  bite  of  breakfast,  drink  two  cups  of 
coffee,  and  in  the  summer  I  began  practicing  before 
seven  o’clock.  Eight  o’clock  is  the  scheduled  time 
in  winter.  I  have  spent  several  years  doing  this 
and  am  convinced  it  has  been  a  cure  for  arthritis. 
The  finger  next  to  the  thumb  on  my  right  hand  was  so 
swollen,  it  was  almost  useless. 

During  the  eight  months  when  I  couldn’t  do 
anything  but  grieve,  if  I  tried  to  play  I  would 
break  down  and  cry.  I  prayed  for  strength  to  en¬ 
dure  and  my  prayer  was  answered. 
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UNCLE  JAP* S  FIDDLE 


The  summer  after  Uncle  Jap*s  death,  we  were 
all  at  Aunt  MollieTs  house  for  a  family  reunion. 

I  was  a  young  bride,  having  married  in  August. 

My  mother  and  I  came  over  to  St.  Joseph  to  buy 
furniture  and  some  carpeting. 

Although  my  father  loved  music,  I  didn*t  know 
he  had  played  any  kind  of  instruments.  He  did  have 
a  good  singing  voice. 

We  were  all  sitting  around  in  the  parlor,  hall 
and  sitting  room.  After  the  midday  dinner  my  fath¬ 
er  said,  "Mollie,  where  is  Jap*s  fiddle?" 

She  answered,  "On  the  top  shelf  of  the  ward¬ 
robe  in  my  bedroom." 

He  found  it  and  came  into  the  hall  and  sat 
down  in  Uncle  Jap*s  chair,  which  was  an  old  wooden 
one  that  had  a  leaf  on  the  right  side  that  could  be 
dropped  if  you  reached  over  and  turned  the  support 
board  on  the  chair.  He  began  to  tune  up  and  I  was 
listening  for  an  old  tune.  Much  to  my  surprise  he 
began  playing  "On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash, "  and 
"There  Will  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight, " 
and  some  more  which  I  have  forgotten,  such  as 
"Arkansas  Traveler,"  and  "Yankee  Doodle."  He 
screwed  up  his  mouth,  closed  his  eyes  and  we  all 
had  a  hilarious  time.  He  played  strictly  by  ear. 
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BUILDING  PLANS 


I  cannot  remember  the  time  I  was  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  drawing  building  plans.  My  husband  would  say 
I  made  a  house  on  paper  and  then  I  didn*t  know  how 
to  put  it  on  the  ground  and  get  a  roof  over  the 

top. 


One  summer  we  were  visiting  relatives  in 
Missouri  and  as  usual,  my  brother  Chad  and  I  re¬ 
modeled  a  three  room  tenant  house  on  grandfather’s 
land.  Chad  was  about  ten  years  old  or  perhaps  he 
was  younger.  He  had  decided  talent  for  drawing. 
This  was  on  paper  and  we  had  happy  hours  together 
even  though  we  knew  it  would  never  materialize. 

In  our  generation  boys  who  had  a  talent  for 
music  and  pictures  with  paint  were  ridiculed.  I’ve 
Often  thought  my  brother  Chad  could  have  developed 
into  a  fine  artist  if  we  had  recognized  his  talent 
in  time,  before  he  chose  another  vocation. 

In  Lawton  our  home  was  completed  in  1901. 

There  is  a  picture  of  it  in  one  of  the  scrapbooks 
as  it  was  then,  and  another  picture  after  we  had 
made  changes  on  the  inside  and  outside. 

We  started  in  1902  with  building  an  alcove  on 
the  east  side  for  the  piano.  Next  was  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  kitchen  porch.  We  latticed  and  screen¬ 
ed  this  so  we  could  eat  breakfast  and  supper  there, 
but  it  was  too  hot  for  the  midday  meal. 

I  do  not  remember  when  we  stopped  getting  wa- 
^gP  fr0m  the  barrel.  But  we  added  a  bathroom  with 
the  plumbing  installed  so  we  could  turn  on  the 
water  system  as  soon  as  the  dam  was  finished  and 
water  began  flowing  from  Lake  Lawtonka, 

The  next  addition  was  in  I9I8  soon  after  the 
war  with  Germany  was  over.  We  added  an  extension 
from  the  living  room  and  the  front  bedroom  on  the 
north.  This  made  each  of  these  rooms  22  feet  by 
IS  feet.  The  dining  room  and  another  bedroom  were 
not  changed.  We  added  another  bedroom  from  the 
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kitchen.  The  sunroom  with  about  ten  windows  and 
inside  shutters  was  our  joy.  This  room  was  added 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  living  room. 

Mr.  McMahon  loved  to  sit  there  in  the  evening 
to  read.  In  summer  it  was  the  coolest  part  in  the 
house  and  in  winter  we  had  a  gas  stove  which  kept 
it  warm  enough  most  of  the  time. 

A  new  roof  was  added  which  gave  a  more  grace¬ 
ful  appearance  by  the  addition  of  a  dormer  window. 
But  the  nicest  part  of  the  building  was  the  front 
porch  entrance,  I  will  not  try  to  describe  it  be¬ 
cause  I  plan  to  have  a  picture  of  it  in  this  book. 
However,  I  will  add  there  was  a  pergola,  a  wisteria 
vine  growing  over  the  lattice,  and  there  were  flow¬ 
ers  and  beds  of  roses. 

There  was  a  house  we  built  for  rent  on  the  lot 
joining  ours.  Our  lot  was  714  C  and  the  other 
house  was  on  716  C  Avenue. 

« 

Mrs,  Keegan,  mother  of  Ray  and  Jay,  was  one  of 
my  most  intimate  friends.  She  was  devoted  to  her 
home.  She  tried  to  get  me  to  plant  a  garden  of 
roses  on  the  corner.  But  I  was  no  dirt  gardner. 

She  said  she  just  loved  to  squash  the  dirt  through 
her  fingers. 

After  we  remodeled  the  house  I  became  more  in¬ 
terested  in  gardens.  Mrs.  Keegan  took  charge  and 
brought  one  hundred  twenty-five  rose  cuttings  from 
her  garden  and  her  friends.  After  telling  me  how 
to  get  the  ground  ready,  we  put  them  in  the  ground 
about  the  last  of  October  and  covered  each  cutting 
with  a  quart  glass  jar.  Some  of  them  bloomed  be¬ 
fore  we  took  off  the  jars.  In  time,  many  people 
said  it  was  the  loveliest  garden  in  town. 

Sometime  after  all  this  garden  and  building  was 
completed,  I  was  sitting  at  the  dining  room  table 
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table  with  a  pencil  and  paper.  Mr.  McMahon  looked 
up  from  his  evening  paper  and  said,  ”What  are  you 
doing?” 

”0h,”  I  said,  ”Not  much  of  anything.  Just 
drawing  plans  to  make  over  the  attic.  You  know 
that  long  closet  between  the  bedrooms.  We  could 
take  out  the  partition,  manage  some  way  to  put  in 
a  stairway,  put  in  another  window  upstairs,  put 
some  kind  of  wall  boarding  on  the  walls,  put  down 
a  floor,  and  that  would  be  a  grand  room. TT 

He  looked  at  me  over  his  glasses  with  a  twink¬ 
le  in  his  eye,  but  with  disgust  in  his  lips,  and 
said,  "Well,  go  to  it.  Mamma.  You  have  the  whole 
lot  covered  in  all  directions.  Go  to  it,  by  all 
means,  the  sky  is  the  limit.” 

I  laughed  and  that  was  the  end  of  that  dis¬ 
cussion. 
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MUSIC  TEACHING 


My  book  shows  a  record  of  565  music  pupils  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  All  lessons  were 
given  in  my  home.  The  hours  were  very  satisfactory, 
from  eight  until  twelve,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday.  The  time  limit  for  a  lesson  was 
one-half  hour.  The  pupils  came  from  the  high  school 
during  study  periods.  The  study  periods  were  forty 
minutes.  My  class  recitations  were  thirty  minutes, 
so  it  was  easy  to  adjust  the  time  to  fit  into  school 
schedules.  Pupils  from  grade  school  within  walking 
distance  came  during  school  hours.  Also,  other 
lessons  fitted  in  very  well  from  eight  to  one  on 
Saturdays.  This  schedule  worked  very  satisfactorily, 
no  lessons  all  day  Sunday  and  Monday  and  none  on  any 
afternoons.  Pupils  came  to  my  home.  I  have  always 
thought  that  coming  to  my  home  and  playing  on  my 
piano  was  one  reason  I  liked  so  much  to  teach. 

There  is  very  little  real  music  in  the  average 
music  lesson,  but  if  a  child  keeps  practicing  scales, 
books  of  instruction,  technic  which  just  about  covers 
“everything,  he  will  finally  begin  to  like  music. 

I  never  had  a  student  who  didn’t  love  to  play 
in  a  recitalj  all  dressed  up,  mamma  and  papa  listen¬ 
ing  with  pride,  and  playing  without  notes.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  of  them  love  music  more,  even 
though  they  did  not  practice  as  they  should. 
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1903-04 


A  COURSE 
OF  STUDY 


Under  the  direction  of 


MRS.  E.  P.  McMAHON 


STUDIO  714  AVENUE  C 
LAWTON ,  OKLAH OMA 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


The  Intermediate 
The  Primary 
The  Artist 
The  Teachers 


Dr.  William  Mason’s  System  of 
"Touch  and  Technic11  will  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  different  courses. 
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A  LITTLE  LECTURE  TO  STUDENTS 


The  aim  of  each  course  will  be  not  to  develop 
simply  piano  players,  but  musicians.  The  individual 
need  of  the  pupil  will  be  studied  and  selections 
from  each  course  will  be  made  to  suit. 

Pupils  taking  the  courses  with  the  intention 
of  finishing  will  be  required  to  study  Theory  and 
Harmony,  Musical  Analysis  and  Biography,  and  the 
History  of  Music. 

Students  completing  the  Teacher* s  course  will 
be  given  a  certificate,  but  will  not  be  required 
to  give  a  public  recital. 

Those  finishing  the  Artist*s  course  will  be 
required  to  give  a  concert  programme. 

Remember  that  nothing  worth  knowing  can  be 
learned  without  hard  work. 

Paderewski,  the  greatest  living  pianist,  says 
that  he  practiced  the  Chopin  etude  in  thirds  every 
day  for  two  years  before  attempting  to  play  it  in 
public.  When  you  practice,  put  your  whole  mind  to 
the  work.  Musicians  should  be  music  thinkers  as 
well  as  music  players. 

Playing  with  the  fingers  is  not  music  unless 
the  mind  directs. 

By  learning  to  think  as  you  play,  you  will 
gain  repose  at  the  piano  and  will  learn  to  memorize 
with  ease. 

Practice  just  as  your  teacher  has  instructed. 
Mistakes  in  playing  are  always  the  result  of  care¬ 
less  practicing. 
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That  which  is  worth  knowing  at  all  is  worth 
knowing  well  and  attention  to  little  things  will 
lead  to  big  results. 

Remember  always  that  your  Technic  is  your 
daily  bread,  and  a  faithful  daily  practice  of  the 
two  finger  exercises  will  do  more  in  six  months 
to  correct  a  faulty  position  and  acquire  a  clear 
touch  than  two  years  practice  without  it. 
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THE  PRIMARY  COURSE 


(a) 

Studies 

(b) 

Pieces 

(c) 

Theory 

(d) 

History 

(a) 

Mathews  Twenty  Lessons  to  a  Beginner 
Kohler  Sidus  Czerny 

Duvernoy  Lemoine  Berens 

Loeschorn  Gurlitt  Burgmuller 

Mathews,  Grades  I,  II  and  III 

(b) 

Gurlitt  Klein  Jungmann 

Anschutz  Orth  Biedermann 

Sidus  Spindler 

Sonatina  by  Clementi,  Diabelli,  etc. 

(C) 

Mo  r r i s ’  Prime  r 

(d) 

Mathew’s  Popular  History  of  Music. 
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THE  INTERMEDIATE  COURSE 


(a)  Mathews,  Grades  IV,  V,  VI  and  VII 

Schumann  Czerny 

Loeschorn  Heller 

Cramer  Octave  Studies 

Bach,  Two  Part  Inventions 

Bach,  Well  Tempered  Clavichord 

(b)  Nevin  Moszkowski 

MacDowell  Chiminade 

Mozart’s  Sonatas  Dussek 

Chopin’s  Waltzes  Paderewski 

Bendel 

Mendelssohn’s  Songs  Without  Words 

(c)  Emery’s  Harmony 

(d)  The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music 


THE  ARTIST’S  COURSE 


(a)  Godowski 

Mathews,  Grades  VIII,  IX  and  X 
Octave  Studies 

Clementi,  Gradus  and  Parnassum 

Moscheles 

Chopin 


(b)  Beethoven 
Liszt 
Wagner 
Raff 


Rebenstein 
Mendelssohn 
Schubert 
Saint  Saens 


( c )  Erne ry ’ s  Harmony 


(d)  Musical  Biography 


Bevi-King 
Kroeger 
Godard 
Greig 
Scha rwenki 


Greig  and 
Modern 
Composers 
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TEACHER*  3  COURSE 


The  teacher* s  course  is  the  same  as 
the  artist *s  course,  except  that  a  concert 
programme  will  not  be  required. 


RECITALS 

Private  and  public  recitals  will  be 
given  during  the  year. 


ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 

Duets,  trios  and  duos  will  be  studied. 
Ensemble  playing  develops  the  pupil *s 
ability  to  read  at  sight  and  enables  them 
to  become  familiar  with  compositions 
ordinarily  inaccessible  to  the  piano  forte 
student. 


For  information  regarding  terms,  call 
at  the  studio  or  address, 

MRS.  E.  P.  McMAHON 

714  C  Avenue 

Lawton,  Okla. 
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xhis  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  who  received 
their  diplomas  in  music  when  they  had  completed 
the  course  of  study. 

1.  Frances  Herron 

2.  Maggie  Anderson 

3.  Merl  McNulty 

4.  Helen  McKenzie 

5.  Effie  Herbert 

6 .  Cornie  Lewis 

7.  Lucille  Hill 

8.  Jean  Rice  Fry 

9.  Winnie  Herndon 

10.  Marguerite  Crutcher 

11.  Laverne  Stevens 

The  programs  were  memorized.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  there  were  not  more  than  eleven  grad¬ 
uates  from  the  5^5  students  which  I  taught  during 
my  twenty— five  years  of  teaching.  But  they  would 
begin  and  quit,  move  to  other  towns,  and  some  would 
never  practice  enough  to  complete  the  course  of 
study. 

The  following  program  is  typical  of  the  others. 
This  is  the  program  of  a  recital  given  by  Miss 
Laverne  Stevens,  all  the  pieces  being  played  from 
memory . 
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GRAD UA TIM a  RECITAL  OF 


MISS  LAVERN  STEVENS 


I.  Polonaise  in  Eb . Rubenstein 

Liebestraum  No.  3. ...... . .Liszt 

Miss  Stevens 

Voice,  Oh!  Happy  Day,.... . Goetze 

Mrs.  Ralph  Powers 

II.  Impromptu,  Op.  29 . .Chopin 

Lied  an  bed,  Avendstern. .Wagner 

Miss  Stevens 

Voice,  Sans  Toi . G.  Hardelot 

Mrs.  Ralph  Powers 


III.  Sonata  Pathatique,  Op.  13 .. Beethoven 
Grave 
Allegro 
Adigio 

Miss  Stevens 


Voice,  A  Gipsy  Maiden  I . H.  Parker 

Mrs.  Ralph  Powers 

IV.  Kammenol  —  Ostrow . Rubenstein 

Staccato  Caprice . Vogrich 

Miss  Stevens 

V.  Ballade,  Op.  47 ..........  Chopin 

Miss  Stevens 
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CHILDREN’S  ANNUAL  PROGRAM 
Haydn’s  Toy  Symphony 

Piano:  Adelaide  Fox  and  Helen  Calloway 

Children’s  Orchestra 


1. 

Violin  ...... 

.  Marjorie  Watkins 

2. 

Nightingale  . 

.  Neven  Blair 

Q 

Cuckoo  . 

.  Annette  Barber 

o  • 

4. 

Quail  Call  . . 

5. 

Rattle  . 

6 . 

Jews  Harp  . . . 

.  Homer  Cones 

7. 

Trumpet  . 

,  .  ,  .  .  Leslie  Powell 

8. 

Triangle  . . . . 

.  Edgar  Cones 

0 

D  ci  i  m . 

’’Once  upon  a  tune,  Haydn  went  to  a  fair 
and  wandered  around  the  grounds  buying  all 
kinds  of  toys.  When  he  returned  home  with 
the  plunder,  his  family  and  friends  made  fun 
of  him  and  teased  him  about  his  childish  pur 
chases.  He  told  them  they  would  be  useful 
for  him  to  compose  a  Toy  Symphony.’1 

The  Children’s  annual  program  of  the  Schubert 
Club  was  given  yesterday  afternoon  to  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience.  The  program  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon.  It  included  a  kind¬ 
ergarten  action  song  by  little  tots,  three  to  four 
years  of  age,  a  Japanese  song  in  costume  by  eight 
little  girls  and  the  famous  Haydn  Symphony.  This 
recital  was  played  in  the  new  high  school  where 
there  assembled  a  large  congregation  of  friends, 
children,  teachers  and  relatives. 
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FIESTA  WEEK  IN  SAN  ANTONIO 


The  big  event  in  San  Antonio  each  year  is 
Fiesta  Week.  It  is  the  last  week  in  April  and  is 
in  memory  of  the  battle  between  the  Mexicans  and 
about  two  hundred  seventy-five  pioneers  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  "Alamo.”  The  Alamo  is  a  shrine 
in  San  Antonio  which  is  known  all  over  the  United 
States,  the  one  shrine  all  tourists  inquire  about 
and  go  to  see. 

It  is  kept  in  a  primitive  state;  the  stones 
used  in  the  construction,  the  dirt  floor,  the 
doors,  windows  and  rooms  are  all  there  as  in  1832. 

Texas  and  Mexico  were  at  war.  Santa  Anna  and 
five  thousand  Mexicans  were  bombarding  the  Alamo. 
All  who  were  inside  the  Alamo  were  massacred,  ex¬ 
cept  one  woman  with  her  infant  child  and  a  Negro. 
When  the  news  got  out,  the  whole  state  of  Texas 
was  in  ferment  and  aroused  to  battle. 

General  Houston  assembled  a  large  army.  They 
followed  the  fleeing  Mexicans  and  overcame  them  at 
San  Jacinto.  Santa  Anna  was  with  the  Mexican  army, 
but  when  he  realized  that  he  could  not  win  the  bat¬ 
tle  at  San  Jacinto,  he  deserted  his  army  and  fled 
to  Mexico.  This  battle  was  the  initiation  of  Texas 
as  a  state;  however,  Texas  didn’t  become  part  of 
the  body  of  the  United  States  at  first.  At  first 
Texas  was  organized  as  one  country. „  Before  it  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  states  it  had  four  different  flags. 
Our  flag  was  the  fifth;  slogan,  "Texas  under  five 
flags. " 


I  hope  this  little  story  is  correct.  I  don’t 
seem  to  find  any  of  its  history  from  any  of  the 
Texas  books  I  have.  In  memory  of  all  this  which  I 
have  just  written  is  Fiesta  week  in  San  Antonio, 
when  there  is  a  large  celebration. 
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Before  1932  we  had  seen  the  parades,  gone  to 
the  auditorium  to  see  the  QueenTs  coronation  and 
other  social  events. 

I  wrote  Mrs.  Edith  Keegan  and  Mrs.  Zeta  Ross 
to  come  and  be  my  guests  for  the  Order  of  the  Alamo 
Pageant.  They  came  and  we  had  a  week  full  of  acti¬ 
vities.  We  all  had  invitations — to  a  luncheon  at 
the  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  seats  for  the  Battle  of 
Flowers  which  was  in  honor  of  the  debutantes,  all 
of  them  on  floats  and  in  gorgeous  dresses.  We 
would  also  see  them  that  evening  at  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  when  the  queen  would  be  crowned.  No 
one  was  supposed  to  know  who  the  queen  would  be 
until  the  dedication.  Then  from  the  auditorium 
we  went  to  various  places,  the  Country  Club  and 
the  reception  at  the  Alamo.  Edith  and  Zeta  were 
honored  guests  and  didnTt  miss  much  of  anything. 

In  fact,  they  were  part  of  the  Fiesta  Week  festivi¬ 
ties  . 

One  part  of  the  parade  was  to  take  care  of 
flags  from  every  state.  Mrs.  Bondurant,  president 
of  the  Battle  of  Flowers  organization,  was  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  She  lived  in  the  next  block  from 
me.  She  had  to  select  judges  for  the  floats.  One 
morning  early  she  came  and  asked  me  if  Edith  and 
Zeta  would  serve  on  the  committee  to  judge  flags. 
The  other  member  was  a  man.  Of  course,  they  were 
pleased  to  serve  and  they  would  get  seats  in  the 
grandstand. 

I  stayed  home  that  day  and  when  thej''  came 
back  they  said  the  Betsy  Ross  flag  was  the  one  they 
chose.  They  had  quite  a  time  with  the  man  who 
selected  a  different  flag  which  was  very  elaborate. 
Betsy Ts  flag  was  small  and  very  plain,  but  to  a 
southern  woman  like  Mrs.  Ross  it  was  precious  be¬ 
cause  of  its  history  and  part  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Of  course,  Zeta  wanted  Betsy Ts  flag 
to  get  the  honor  and  no  doubt  in  southern  San 
Antonio  there  was  no  objection. 
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We  lived  in  the  Monta  Vista  house  for*  twenty- 
years.  I  never  fail,  when  going  to  San  Antonio, 
to  drive  in  on  San  Pedro  Avenue,  turn  east  on 
Elsmere  Place  and  stop  for  a  few  minutes  visit  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope,  who  bought  the  house  which  had 
blessed  us  with  so  much  happiness. 

Sorrow  must  come  to  all  of  us  and  my  eyes 
fill  with  tears  when  I  think  what  might  have  been, 
but  I  have  one  consolation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope  have 
kept  the  house  in  perfect  condition.  The  ground 
on  which  the  house  is  situated  is  185  feet  front¬ 
age  by  125  feet  from  front  to  alley.  The  whole 
yard  from  front  to  back  is  landscaped  with  trees, 
a  large  magnolia,  crepe  myrtle,  a  rose  garden, 
bird  baths  and  many  kinds  of  flora  and  fauna.  The 
poinsettias  bloom  from  September  until  Christmas. 

I  love  my  friends  in  Lawton  and  I  love  my 
friends  in  San  Antonio,  but  Lawton  is  where  I  be¬ 
long,  for  I  have  a  trust  to  keep. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  place  where 
there  could  be  a  more  gracious  hospitality  and 
better  citizenship.  After  all,  this  has  been  my 
home  off  and  on  for  oh,  these  many  years. 
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SLOGANS 


Many  families  I  am  quite  sure  have  slogans 
they  use  to  express  something  no  one  else  under¬ 
stands.  All  people,  white  and  colored,  have  class¬ 
ifications.  One  cannot  fail  to  like  and  respect 
the  Negroes  who  have  polite  and  gentle  ways.  Their 
voices  are  soft  and  melodious.  It  is  sad  today  how 
many  are  taught  to  be  rude  and  resentful  of  all 
white  people.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  assoc¬ 
iation.  Some  are  witty  and  some,  coming  from  large 
families  in  the  country,  are  ignorant  in  many  ways, 
but  are  kind  and  willing. 

There  was  Laura  who  came  to  Lawton  with  her 
father's  large  family.  She  came  to  work  for  me 
when  I  was  in  bed  with  the  flu. 

One  morning  she  came  to  my  bedroom  door  and 
said,  ”We'se  out  of  coffee.” 

I  was  too  ill  to  walk  to  the  phone,  but  could 
see  it  and  Laura  from  my  bedroom  door.  ”Go  to  the 
phone,  ring  the  bell  and  tell  central  to  call  Mr. 
Jarvis'  number,”  I  told  her. 

She  rang  the  bell,  but  left  the  receiver  on 
the  hook.  Then  she  said,  ”He  ainTt  there.” 

I  told  her  to  lift  the  receiver  and  then  ring 
the  bell.  Well,  she  took  the  receiver  down  and  said 
”Hello,  we  wants  some  coffee,”  and  seemingly  was 
trying  to  tell  him  the  place  to  deliver.  Evidently, 
he  couldn't  make  heads  nor  tails  out  of  the  order 
and  he  asked  her  if  I  was  sick. 

Then  she  said,  ”Yassum,  she  am  sick;  she  am 
a  lay in'  up  in  de  baid  wid  her  night  gown  on.” 

So  we  always  use  that  slogan  when  we  are  really 
ill,  not  ailing  just  a  little. 
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EUGENE’S  GRANDMOTHER 

He  certainly  thought  she  was  grand,  and  like  all  good  grandmothers, 
she  dearly  loved  her  only  grandson. 


BROTHER  CHAD  DAVIS 

He  and  brother  Jim  were  like  good  uncles  but  they  did  not  see 
him  very  often,  for  their  only  nephew  was  only  five  years  old 
when  we  moved  to  Oklahoma.  Chad  was  also  connected  with  the 
Census  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  many  years,  and 

traveled  to  many  distant  places. 


Another  slogan  was  ”Catt  got  on. 11 

Junction  City  was  two  miles  southeast  from 
Geronimo  and  about  one  mile  from  the  homestead. 

We  didn’t  follow  the  roads  in  those  days,  but  cut 
across  the  prairie,  the  wheels  of  wagons  and  bug¬ 
gies  cutting  their  own  ruts.  Geronimo  was  a  thriv¬ 
ing  little  city  with  a  grocery  store,  a  good  two 
story  hotel,  a  school,  blacksmith  shop,  a  doctor 
and  several  houses. 

Junction  City  had  a  store  and  a  few  scattered 
dwellings.  The  depot  was  finally  built  in  Geronimo. 
For  a  while  the  train  stopped  in  Junction  City,  but 
then  it  went  through  without  stopping.  The  men 
took  turns  about  trying  to  hop  on  the  train  and 
force  it  to  stop,  but  they  couldn’t  make  the  goal. 

One  day  when  we  were  driving  through  Junction 
City  from  Lawton,  all  the  men  called  out  from  their 
resting  places  in  front  of  the  store,  TICatt  got  on! 
Catt  got  on  today!” 

This  was  our  slogan  when  we  had  a  difficult 
problem,  social,  household,  financial  or  anything 
which  had  interfered  with  our  peaceful  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day.  Many  times  my  husband  or 
Eugene  came  through  the  door  saying,  ”Catt  got  on!” 
There  would  be  a  happy  smile  on  his  face — this  hap¬ 
pened  when  they  were  free  from  worry  or  something 
nice  or  good  or  both  had  happened. 

Another  one  happened  when  Mr.  McMahon  was 
superintendent  in  Minneapolis.  He  ran  into  a  boy 
who  was  loitering  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
high  school.  Mr.  McMahon  asked  him  why  he  wasn’t 
in  school  where  he  belonged. 

He  answered,  ”The  bell  hain’t  rang  and  the 
whistle  hain’t  blowed.”  So  that  was  another  ex¬ 
pression  we  used  when  we,  too,  were  loitering. 
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Another  slogan  we  had  was  adopted  from  a 
dray  man  in  Clyde.  He  it  was  who  told  the  town 
banker  how  much  monthly  income  my  father  would 
have  when  he  began  traveling  for  the  Chicago  firm. 
The  banker  was  the  one  who  used  the  bad  word. 

The  dray  man  told  the  barber  shop  crowd,  ”1 
ain’t  goin»  to  ’sociate  with  him!  He  is  the  ignor- 
antest  man  I  ever  did  see, 11 

Our  slogan  was,  "We  ain’t  goin»  to  ’sociate." 
It  could  apply  to  quite  a  lot  of  different  situa¬ 
tions  . 
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JESSE  JAMES T  MURDER 

When  I  was  five  or  six  years  old  there  was  an 
episode  in  my  life  which  is  as  vivid  now  as  it  was 
the  day  it  happened. 

When  we  went  from  home  for  the  annual . visits 
among  our  relatives  we  always  stayed  over  night 
with  Uncle  Billy  or  Uncle  Sterling.  Our  grandfa¬ 
ther  would  be  there  to  meet  us.  This  was  in  Saint 
Joseph. 

This  particular  time  there  was  great  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  people  because  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Ford  had  shot  Jesse  James,  who  was  a  notorious  ban¬ 
dit  all  through  eastern  Kansas  and  around  Saint  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Kansas  City.  This  man,  Ford,  also  was  a 
bandit  and  James  had  befriended  him  and  he,  Ford, 
was  living  with  the  family. 

I  remember  hearing  my  uncle  read  the  story 
about  the  murder  in  the  morning  paper.  Jesse  had 
stepped  on  a  chair  to  straighten  a  picture  and  Ford 
shot  him  in  the  back. 

The  house  was  on  top  of  a  high  hill  and  we 
stopped  to  look  at  it  on  our  way,  which  was  the 
road  to  grandfather T s  farm. 

When  I  got  older,  I  understood  that  there  were 
many  people  in  that  part  of  Missouri  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  James  brothers.  Their  mother  had 
been  abused  by  Union  soldiers  in  their  absence.  She 
had  been  hung  on  rafters  by  ropes  on  her  arms  and 
was  so  torn,  one  arm  had  to  be  amputated.  At  the 
same  time  her  husband  had  been  murdered  by  these 
carpet  baggers. 

One  of  my  great  uncles  was  Wat  Gibson,  who 
wrote  a  book  about  pioneer  days  and  the  War  between 
the  States  and  numerous  journeys  to  and  from  Calif¬ 
ornia  beginning  in  1849.  In  the  book  he  writes 
that  these  men  who  made  a  pretense  of  being  soldiers 
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were  riffraff  and  were  not  what  they  claimed,  but 
were  from  the  northern  states.  They  came  to  take 
away  the  land  and  in  some  instances  they  succeeded. 
But  the  Gibson  and  Reynolds  clans  managed  to  keep 
their  homesteads.  The  government  at  Washington 
finally  cleared  them  out  and  passed  a  law  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  carpet  baggers.  Abraham  Lincoln  wanted 
peace  and  he  did  all  he  could  to  unite  the  North 
and  the  South  in  brotherhood. 
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This  I  found  in  Mr.  McMahon’s  papers.  I  can’t 
say  that  it  is  original,  but  it  may  be  that  he  wrote 

it. 

Eugene  was  in  training  down  in  Texas. 

THE  WORLD  WAR  OF  1917-18 

That  what  I  asked,  you  asked,  and  though 
here,  God  was  out  there  (I  know  not 
whe  re ) 

Holding  your  hand  and  listening  to  you. 

And  then  it  was  I  realized  that  the  golden 
bridge  of  prayer 

Brought  near  the  far  and  spanned  the  vast 
space  twixt  us  and  you. 

And  so,  my  son,  tonight  and  in  the  nights 

to  be 

We’ll  keep  our  tryst  with  God,  your  mother, 
you  and  me , 

We’ll  not  retreat  and  bitterly  lament 
It’s  by  our  toil  and  tears  God’s  gifts 
are  sent! ! ! 

The  gift  of  peace  and  liberty  and  life 
To  tortured,  brute-scourged  hosts  engulfed 
in  bloody  strife. 

No,  son,  we’ll  keep  on  marching  while  we  pray. 
And  know  that  in  some  future,  happier  day 
Justice  and  right  will  rise  from  war’s 
red  mire, 

And  in  tomorrow  every  heart’s  desire 
Of  men  created  free  will  be  possessed, 

The  yoke  of  tyranny  removed  from  people 
now  oppressed. 

Yes,  son,  this  is  our  destinyj 
Today  a  cross,  tomorrow  victory. 

Triumph  achieved  by  those  who  walk  with  God, 
His  Croix  de  Guerre  for  puny,  faltering 
off— springs  of  the  clod. 

And  now,  God  bless  and  keep  you  clean  and  true 
Remember  as  you  march,  we’re  marching,  too 
And  every  night  we’ll  keep  our  rendezvous 
out  there 

Where  God  has  built  for  us  the  golden  bridge 
of  prayer. 
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PARTIES 


On  January  18,  1955*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Keegan 
invited  Mrs.  McMahon  to  a  local  restaurant  for 
dinner.  She  graciously  accepted  the  invitation, 
but  taking  her  to  dinner  was  not  the  real  reason 
for  the  invitation.  Mrs.  McMahon* s  friends  had 
learned  that  this  date  was  her  birthday  and  had 
planned  a  surprise  party  for  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keegan  had  invited  her  to  dinner  to  get  her  away 
from  her  house  in  order  that  her  friends  might 
assemble  for  the  surprise  party  which  was  to 
follow  later. 

They  kept  her  away  from  the  house  until  all 
the  guests  had  assembled,  then  they  brought  her 
home  as  usual.  When  Mrs,  McMahon  arrived  at  the 
front  door  everything  apparently  was  as  she  had 
left  when  she  went  to  dinner,  but  inside  the  assem¬ 
bly  room,  sitting  in  semi -darkness,  were  her  friends 
awaiting  her  return.  She  opened  the  door  and  called 
for  her  little  dog  "Tuffie."  Instead  of  Tuffie 
bouncing  down  the  stairs,  almost  one  hundred  guests 
started  singing  "Happy  Birthday." 

Beautiful  gifts  were  presented  to  her  and  the 
table  was  decorated  with  refreshments  ready  for 
the  assembled  group. 

Those  participating  in  the  affair  were:  Messrs 
and  Mesdames  R.  E.  Glenn,  Milton  Keating,  J.  Hale 
Edwards,  C.  R.  Ellsworth,  Ira  Potter,  Frank  Hurt, 

Ned  Shepler,  T.  A.  Hamra,  Jimmy  Black,  A.  0.  Holli¬ 
day,  Arch  Parmenter,  J.  W.  Johnston,  Jake  Witzel, 
Wyatt  Hendrick,  Clayton  Valder,  James  L.  Keegan, 

W.  W.  Godlove,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Barber,  John  W. 
Tyree,  Dolph  Montgomery,  Charles  Bledsoe,  Ray  Kee¬ 
gan,  George  Bridges,  R.  V.  Scott,  and  Dr.  E.  B. 
Dunlap.  Also  Mesdames  Edward  Gaines,  L.  E.  Young, 

J.  M.  Eairley,  Lulu  Bundy,  Virginia  McBlain,  Maude 
Richardson,  Frances  Cobb  Champlin,  A.  F.  Pokorny, 

V.  E.  Hamm,  Val  Frakes,  Bill  Wulf,  R.  G.  Mangum, 
and  Misses  Jennie  L.  McCutcheon,  Jessie  Mae  Smith, 
Betty  Tyree  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Barber  and  Col.  R.  G. 
Mangum. 
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BIRTHDAY  PARTY  JANUARY  18TH,  1957 


More  I  could  not  admire  you 

And  your  virtues  so  many  and  rare. 

Rich  you  make  friends  who  know  you 
Calm,  sensible,  loyal  and  fair. 

Here’s  to  you!  And  for  you  always 
Those  pleasures  in  life  you  may  find 
Health,  happiness,  joy  and  rich  treasures 
Eternal  in  heart  and  in  mind. 

To  you  then  I  offer  my  greetings 
Be  you  ever  so  young  and  so  gay. 

Forty  or  sixty  or  ninety 
Which  of  these  I  dare  not  say. 

My  sincere  toast  to  Mrs.  McMahon  on  her 
birthday,  January  18th,  1957. 


Ruby  Lattimore. 

This  toast  was  given  at  a  luncheon  honoring 
Mrs.  McMahon  on  her  birthday  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 

Ned  Shepler.  Those  attending  were  Mesdames  Dolph 
Montgomery,  Arch  Parmenter,  Ray  Keegan,  Charles 
Bledsoe,  Ira  Potter,  Wanda  Lee  and  Francis  Champlin. 
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The  following  is  an  item  from  the  Lawton  News  and 
Star,  dated  June  9th,  1913* 

HALF  HUNDRED  GUESTS  ENJOY  EVENING 
AT  PARMENTER  HOME 

Half  a  hundred  guests  gathered  at  the  handsome 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  B.  M.  Parmenter  on  A  Avenue, 
Monday  night,  to  celebrate  with  them  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  wedding.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parmenter  were  married  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  twenty 
five  years  ago  and  their  home  has  been  blessed  with 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  former  a 
rising  young  attorney  practicing  with  his  father; 
the  daughter  one  of  the  most  attractive  ornaments 
of  Lawton’s  younger  social  set.  These  two,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  father  of  Mr.  Parmenter,  assisted 
in  the  entertainment  on  Monday  night. 

The  home  was  beautifully  decorated,  the  scheme 
being  silver  and  white. 

The  occasion  was  a  seven  o’clock  dinner,  covers 
being  laid  for  about  fifty  guests.  As  the  four 
course  dinner  was  served,  an  orchestra  placed  in  an 
alcove  behind  a  screen  of  foliage,  discoursed  most 
excellent  music.  The  tables  were  ornamented  with 
silver  and  old  lace  and  were  as  beautiful  as  could 
be. 


After  the  coffee  and  cigars  stage  had  been 
reached,  the  guests  were  entertained  by  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  with  musical  numbers  by  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  ’’bride  and  groom.” 

Many  remembrances  of  the  occasion  were  brought 
by  the  guests,  all  of  which  were  handsome,  substan¬ 
tial  and  in  good  taste. 

As  nearly  as  could  be  gotten  by  the  News  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  list  of  guests  was  as  follows:  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Catron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
English,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabtree,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMa¬ 
hon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  N.  A.  Robertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  C.  Ro¬ 
bertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blair, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Robertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bixby,  Mrs.  Pas- 
chall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  vtfolfe,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gensman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sleeper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Rowell,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Elsworth  and  Mrs.  Eva  Parmenter. 
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THIS  WAS  NEWS  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 


From  the  files  of  the  Lawton  Constitution, 

March  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  twenty-four. 

"Mrs.  Fred  Shepler  entertained  Friday  after¬ 
noon  with  nine  tables  of  bridge  at  her  home,  709 
Gore,  The  rooms  were  decorated  in  green  carnations 
and  green  sweetpeas,  carrying  out  the  St.  Patrick *s 
Day  theme . 

"High  score  prize  went  to  Miss  Lucille  Parkin¬ 
son,  second  high  to  Mrs.  Billy  McLlwain;  Mrs.  Gil¬ 
bert  Fraser  won  the  cut  prize  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Carney 
the  prize  for  low  score. 

"Guests  included  Mrs.  Robert  Stuart,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
English,  Mrs.  Frank  English,  Jr.,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Barber, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon,  Mrs.  Ned  Shepler,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Rawlings,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Main,  Mrs.  Florence  Miller, 
Mrs.  F.  V.  Danner,  Mrs.  Charles  Graybill,  Mrs.  Frank 
Dole,  Mrs.  Arch  Parmenter,  Mrs.  Billy  McLlwain,  Mrs. 
Jack  Dunn,  Mrs.  Ernest  Acker,  Mrs.  Claud  Sigman, 

Mrs.  Fred  Hammond,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Quine tte,  Mrs.  A1 
Gronvold,  Mrs.  John  McBlain,  Mrs.  Harvey  Crosby, 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Fraser,  Mrs.  Frank  Sneed,  Mrs.  Winchell 
Barber,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Clark,  Mrs.  Ben  McGee,  Mrs,  Joe 
White,  Mrs.  E.  Brent  Mitchell,  Mrs,  C.  A.  Carney, 
Mrs.  Grover  Viney,  Mrs,  Arno  Lund,  Mrs.  Ed  Crabtree, 
Miss  Lucille  Parkinson,  and  Miss  Vera  Cox." 
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The  evening  I  was  inducted  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  Zelda  Montgomery  was  my  maid  of  honor.  This 
was  in  1954.  Roma  Lee,  her  sister,  was  maid  of 
honor  for  the  one  woman  who  was  inducted  in  1955. 

She  is  Miss  Nora  A.  Talbot,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

Zelda  and  Roma  Lee  are  both  lovely  young  women 
and  they  both  are  now  lovely  young  matrons. 

They  sign  their  little  notes  with  affectionate 
words  and  since  I  have  no  daughters,  I  think  if  I 
did  have  them,  I  would  like  for  them  to  be  like 
Zelda  and  Roma  Lee.  I  am  sure  I  would  have  been 
gentle  and  loving,  like  their  mother. 

Zelda  has  been  married  two  years.  Her  husband, 
who  is  an  army  officer,  is  temporarily  stationed  in 
Japan.  Her  name  is  now  Mrs.  Jack  Davis.  Roma  Lee 
was  married  last  summer.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  George 
Porter.  Their  father,  who  is  president  of  the  City 
National  Bank,  and  their  mother  are  devoted  to  their 
two  daughters  and  to  their  new  husbands. 

Mrs.  Roma  Montgomery  is  quite  active  in  the 
Oklahoma  Memorial  Association.  She  was  matron  of 
honor  this  year  and  hostess  last  year. 

Mr.  Ned  SheplerTs  wife,  May  Shepler,  was  matron 
of  honor  last  year  and  was  also  on  the  hostess  list 
of  this  year.  All  three  of  us  were  on  the  entertain 
ment  committee  last  year  when  Mrs.  Anna  Korn  had  a 
large  reception  for  her  cousin,  J.  C.  Penny.  Mrs. 
Korn  is  devoted  to  the  Oklahoma  Memorial  Association 
which  she  organized  more  than  forty  years  ago.  She 
has  been  all  that  time  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
women  in  Oklahoma . 
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VIRGINIA » 3  VISIT 


One  afternoon  Virginia  McBlain  came  for  a 
little  visit  and  I  told  her  about  Eugene  when  he 
went  to  the  woods  with  Juno.  It  wasn’t  exactly  a 
run-away,  but  only  an  exploration  of  the  woods. 

The  woods  were  on  the  Indian  land  east  of  our 
homestead. 

After  I  had  told  her  the  story,  Virginia  said 
she  and  Charles  English  ran  away  together  when  they 
were  about  five  years  old.  I  told  her  about  my 
writing  this  book  and  asked  her  to  write  a  little 
story  about  their  youthful  episode. 

T,When  Lawton  was  much  younger  and  Virginia 
Paschal  (McBlain)  and  Charles  English  were,  too, 
one  bright,  sunny  mid-morning  we  decided  to  run 
away.  As  I  have  been  told,  I  (Virginia)  was  four 
and  Charles  about  five  and  a  half. 

”We  left  our  neighborhood  and  took  for  what 
was  known  then  as  across  the  tracks  and  not  safe 
for  anyone.  Our  mothers  missed  us  and  after  search¬ 
ing  the  neighborhood,  called  our  fathers  to  come 
home  and  look,  too,  but  we  were  not  to  be  found. 

Our  fathers  then  called  the  police  and  before  long 
the  whole  town  was  looking  for  us. 

nWe  were  having  a  wonderful  time  going  in  and 
out  of  the  old  stables  and  barns  down  by  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks  and  talking  to  everybody.  One  thing  I 
really  seem  to  remember  about  the  escapade  was 
carrying  on  a  long  conversation  with  a  blind  girl, 
the  first  blind  person  I  had  ever  seen. 

nAs  we  were  on  the  move  all  the  time,  or  must 
have  been,  it  was  eight  hours  later  when  the  police 
found  us  and  took  us  to  the  police  station  and 
called  our  parents. 

MIt  has  always  amazed  me  that  we  could  have 
been  lost  in  a  town  of  about  10,000  for  eight  hours 
and  everybody  looking  for  us,  but  that  is  the  way 
it  was  told  to  me.  There  did  seem  to  be  a  lake  just 
back  of  Gore  Street  that  was  causing  some  concern. n 
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MRS.  B.  M.  PARMENTER 


Mrs.  B.  M.  Parmenter  was  the  first  woman  who 
came  to  call  on  me  after  my  arrival  in  Lawton. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  McMahon’s  tent  was  near 
their  new  home.  He  had  contracted  quite  a  cold 
and  she  and  Mr.  Parmenter  came  to  see  him.  They 
were  very  hospitable  then,  as  they  always  were  all 
the  years  they  lived  in  Lawton. 

Mrs.  Parmenter  gave  her  first  party  in  a  week 
or  so  after  I  arrived  in  Lawton.  I  played  for  the 
guests  in  her  home  and  on  her  piano.  Mrs.  McGuire, 
whose  husband  was  land  commissioner,  asked  me  if  I 
would  play  in  a  concert  for  her  church  which  was  to 
be  given  in  Hetherington  Hall.  Of  course,  I  was 
glad  to  accommodate. 

I  played  ’’Alice”  by  Archer,  a  beautiful  trans¬ 
cription,  without  my  notes,  and  for  an  encore  I 
played  "Paderewski ’ s  Minuette.”  I  was  happy  to  be 
met  with  such  a  delightful  welcome  and  from  that 
time  on  I  have  never  felt  anything  but  friendship 
and  love  for  Lawton  and  its  people. 

A  report  of  the  concert  was  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  paper.  That  afternoon  Mrs.  Frank  Ketch 
called  and  told  me  she  had  been  at  the  concert  the 
night  before  and  asked  if  I  would  give  music  les¬ 
sons.  1  said  I  had  given  some  lessons  in  Kansas 
and  would  be  most  happy  to  give  lessons  to  her  if 
she  would  like  to  have  them. 

Later  in  the  day  Mrs.  McDuffie  came  to  the 
door  and  gave  me  a  newspaper  clipping  from  the 
paper.  She  said,  ’’Are  you  the  lady  whose  name  is 
in  this  clipping?” 

”Yes,”  I  answered,  ’’Please  come  in.” 

She  came  in  and  said  her  young  niece  from 
Texas  was  going  to  spend  the  winter  with  her  and 
she  would  like  to  have  me  reserve  two  lesson  periods 
for  each  week.  She  had  taken  a  few  lessons  and  was 
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very  fond  of  music.  She  was  sure  I  would  like  her 
very  much. 

And  that  was  what  happened.  She  studied  six 
years  and  graduated  with  honors.  Her  name  was 
Marguerite  McDuffy. 

Mrs,  McGuire  was  head  of  the  Music  Department 
at  the  State  University  at  Norman  before  her  marri¬ 
age.  There  were  only  eight  hundred  students  en¬ 
rolled  at  that  time.  I  was  very  thrilled  to  have 
two  young  pupils  and  two  women  come  to  my  door 
so  soon  after  my  arrival. 
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MRS.  ARCH  PARMENTER 


(This  article  was  written  by  Mrs.  Arch  Parmenter) 

"Arthritis  is  a  crippling  disease,  but  it 
can’t  cripple  the  mind  and  I  found  it  possible  to 
write,  sketch  and  paint,  even  though  my  elbows  and 
wrists  are  stiff  and  the  other  joints  have  only 
limited  movement.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has 
been  active  both  as  a  housewife  and  mother  and  who 
has  swam,  danced,  fished,  played  the  piano,  tennis, 
golf  and  bridge  to  accept  helplessness.  I  had  to 
learn  to  direct  others,  but  nothing  daunts  me,  as 
I  have  always  thought  a  person  can  do  anything  if 
he  has  courage,  determination  and  the  patience  to 
learn. 

"Why  I  started  to  take  art  lessons  after  I  was 
sixty,  I  will  never  know,  but  I  have  to  keep  busy 
and  reading  wasn’t  satisfactory.  I  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  my  hands,  and  watching  my  grandson  devel¬ 
op  quite  a  flair  for  sketching  and  painting,  I  re¬ 
membered  I  used  to  like  to  draw. 

"The  sketching  is  harder  than  the  painting. 

It  takes  an  infinite  amount  of  patience  and  hard 
work,  but  doesn’t  everything  worthwhile?  My  regret 
is  that  I  can’t  reach  far  enough  to  paint  a  larger 
canvas  than  sixteen  by  twenty,  and  even  that  could 
not  be  done  if  my  brushes  did  not  have  accommodat¬ 
ingly  long  handles. 

"I  will  say,  either  painting  or  sketching  is 
so  absorbing  that  four  hours  pass  as  though  it 
were  so  many  minutes  and  I  never  notice  I  am  tired 
until  I  quit.  I  have  no  studio  and  have  to  use  a 
table  for  my  easel. 

"I  will  never  be  a  famous  artist,  except  for 
being  another  arthritic  who  is  dauntless,  and  that 
is  known  only  to  a  small  group  of  beloved  friends." 
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Her  name  is  Estelle  to  her  many  friends.  It 
was  many  years  ago  when  she  became  an  arthritic  in¬ 
valid  and  year  after  year  she  did  everything  to  be 

well. 


She  said  to  me,  T,How  I  have  wished  to  be  cured 
and  even  prayed  to  be  cured.  Arch  is  so  good  to  me 
and  has  taken  me  everywhere  he  thinks  I  may  be  cured. 
Finally,  I  accepted  the  inevitable  and  though  I  am 
not  perfectly  well  at  all  times,  I  live  a  normal 
life. n 

She  is  in  a  wheel  chair  during  the  day.  When 
you  are  with  her,  you  forget  the  wheel  chair. 

The  Parmenter  home  is  one  of  the  show  places 
of  Lawton.  It  is  on  a  large  corner  lot,  enclosed 
by  beautiful  trimmed  shrubbery,  with  lovely  roses 
climbing  up  the  sides  and  over  the  top  of  the  fence 
and  all  kinds  of  flowers  in  season. 

Mrs.  Parmenter  has  a  maid  to  push  the  chair , 
and  a  nurse 5  also,  a  gardner  and  a  cook.  Everything 
is  attended  to  systematically.  She  reads;  she  goes 
to  church  nearly  every  Sunday.  She  spends  nearly 
all  her  time  making  a  home  for  her  husband  and  son 
and  his  family. 

Her  friends  never  know  when  she  is  suffering, 
she  never  complains.  When  she  is  put  to  bed  at 
night,  she  will  keep  the  same  position  until  seven 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  She  has  told  me  that 
very  often  she  cannot  sleep  at  night.  When  she 
must  lie  awake  she  plans  for  the  next  day.  She 
has  a  remarkable  memory  and  I  am  sure  she  will  exe¬ 
cute  everything  she  has  in  her  mind. 

Her  husband  does  the  driving  and  on  Sunday 
afternoons  we  go  to  the  mountains.  She  knows  them 
from  every  angle.  Arch  always  depends  on  her  for 
the  right  road. 

In  the  little  preamble  she  has  written  for 
this  book,  she  writes  the  story  of  her  painting. 
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Her  drawing  is  good  and  she  is  a  good  colorist. 

We,  her  friends,  wonder  what  she  will  do  next.  If 
the  Reader*s  Digest  asks  me  for  the  most  wonderful 
character  I*ve  ever  known,  my  nomination  will  be 
Mrs.  Arch  Parmenter. 

She  goes  to  picture  shows;  she  goes  to  book 
reviews  and  club  programs  at  the  McMahon  Foundation 
Building;  she  goes  shopping  and  to  some  parties. 

She  gives  parties,  always  one  at  Christmas  time. 

She  reads  her  Bible.  Prayer  Circle  meets  with  her 
in  her  home.  She  never  misses  church  unless  she  is 
not  well  or  the  weather  is  bad. 

Her  husband  is  devoted  to  her.  Their  only  son 
is  married  to  a  charming  wife.  They  have  two  love¬ 
ly  teenage  children,  both  outstanding  in  high 
school. 
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EDNA 


One  of  the  first  impressions  I  had  in  San 
Antonio  was  that  nearly  all  white  people  had  a 
maid,  and  more  than  one  if  they  were  living  in  a 
large  house.  The  young  married  couples  had  a 
nursemaid,  who  spent  most  of  her  time  out  in  the 
yard  or  on  the  porch,  the  baby  in  a  baby  buggy  and 
the  colored  nursemaid  asleep  in  the  hammock, 

X  do  not  know  how  this  is  now,  but  there  was 
a  reason  for  it  all  when  we  lived  there.  There 
were  more  Mexicans  than  white  people  and  there  was 
a  large  number  of  Negroes;  probably  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  population  was  white.  The  peon 
classes  of  Mexicans  have  a  town  of  their  own.  Many 
of  them  do  not  speak  English.  They  live  in  huts, 
shanties  or  hovels,  surrounded  by  a  corral.  It  was 
obligatory  for  the  poor  Negroes  and  the  peon  class 
of  Mexicans  to  work  for  almost  nothing.  The  higher 
class  of  Mexicans  were  aristocrats,  pure  Spanish, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  Mexicans  are  pure  Indian. 

It  has  been  eight  years  since  I  returned  to 
Lawton  from  San  Antonio.  Times  have  changed  so, 
no  doubt  the  Mexicans  and  colored  people  get  better 
wages.  I  hope  so,  even  if  the  white  people  com¬ 
plained  about  the  Mexicans  who  would  work  two  or 
three  weeks  and  then  take  a  vacation  of  two  or 
three  months. 

Our  first  cook  was  Edna,  who  stayed  with  us 
two  years.  She  was  good  looking,  clean  and  a  good 
cook.  There  were  several  young  colored  women  in 
the  neighborhood  and  they  organized  a  girls T  club. 
They  couldnTt  find  a  name,  so  Edna  asked  Eugene  to 
suggest  one. 

He  asked,  T,How  would  it  do  to  call  it  T  The 
Thursday  Tip  Top  Club*?’1 
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At  the  next  meeting  they  accepted  the  name  and 
elected  Edna  the  president. 

Then  she  told  Eugene  she  had  to  give  a  speech 
and  she  wanted  one  with  a  lot  of  big  words  in  it. 
Would  he  help  with  the  words.  He  said  he  would 
and  got  out  the  dictionary.  He  selected  a  lot  of 
big  words.  I  don’t  remember  what  they  were,  but 
they  made  a  speech  written  in  two,  three  and  four 
syllables,  such  as  adhesion,  co-existence,  coinci¬ 
dence,  comprehensive,  stupendous,  compactness  and 
others.  He  fitted  them  together  between  one  and 
two  syllable  words. 

Poor  Edna  I  She  looked  the  paper  over  and  then 
tried  to  read  it  out  loud.  She  looked  up  and  said, 
!lMistah  Eugene,  I  just  cain’t  remember,  I  just  ain’t 
agoin’  to  rattle  my  brain  wid  all  dat.” 

He  said,  "All  right,  Edna,  I  will  write  one 
with  not  more  than  one  syllable  words. ” 

Edna  got  married  and  I  tried  two  or  three 
applicants  for  the  job,  but  I  wasn’t  satisfied 
and  was  without  help  for  a  few  days. 
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MARIA 


Maria  was  Edna’s  successor. 

Mrs.  Mally  was  our  neighbor  just  across  the 
street.  She  was  the  first  person  who  called  on 
me.  Her  husband  was  the  County  Agent.  They  both 
came  over  one  evening  when  we  all,  Mr.  McMahon, 
Eugene  and  I,  were  home.  They  had  lived  in  Mexico 
for  many  years  and  were  interesting  people.  Mrs. 
Mally ’s  maid  was  with  them  in  Mexico  and  she  came 
with  them  to  San  Antonio.  Her  name  was  Catalina. 
She  went  to  Mexico  for  a  vacation  which  lasted  a 
month.  She  arrived  back  in  San  Antonio  just  about 
the  time  Edna  got  married.  The  first  day  of  her 
return,  Mrs.  Mally  telephoned  that  Catalina  had 
brought  a  Mexican  maid  home  to  work  for  me.  We 
talked  over  the  phone  and  I  was  very  happy  to  have 
her. 


In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Mally  called  back  and 
said,  ”1  failed  to  tell  you,  Maria  can’t  speak  one 
word  of  English.” 

I  answered,  ”Good  gracious,  what  can  I  do  with 
a  situation  like  that?  I  can’t  speak  a  word  of 
Spanish, ” 

In  a  short  time  the  phone  rang  again.  It  was 
Catalina,  who  said,  ’’Mrs .  McMahon,  I  know  you  will 
find  Maria  is  a  wonderful  maid.  She  is  from  a  fam¬ 
ily  in  Mexico  where  she  worked  for  nine  years.  She 
is  anxious  for  the  job  and  says  she  will  work  one 
week  for  nothing.”  So  I  told  them  to  bring  her 
over. 


She  was  a  pretty  little  woman  and  we  started 
in  with  grunts,  gestures,  finger  pointing  and  ex¬ 
changing  words.  She  would  say  something  in  Spanish 
and  I  would  repeat  it  in  English.  I  paid  her  for 
a  week’s  wages;  she  was  worth  it. 
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The  second  week  she  enrolled  in  a  night  school 
and  it  wasn’t  long  until  T  knew  some  Spanish  and 
she  was  rapidly  learning  English.  Near  the  end  of 
the  second  she  received  a  letter  from  her  aunt 

who  owned  a  grocery  store  in  Mexico  City.  She 
wrote  that  she  was  not  well  and  insisted  that  Maria 
must  come  down  to  take  charge. 

I  was  sorry  to  lose  a  good  girl  and  start  the 
hunt  for  another  girl.  Maria  said  not  to  worry, 
she  would  be  gone  only  six  weeks  and  she  knew  a 
good  girl  who  would  work  during  her  absence. 

JUANITA 

They  came  together,  Juanita  and  Maria,  who 
did  the  talking.  Maria  said  in  Spanish  ”Mucho 
Bueno,”  (very  good).  I  asked  her  name  and  other 
questions  and  then  I  asked  where  she  had  worked 
last  and  she  said,  T,Miss  Virginia.”  And  I  said, 
”Miss  Virginia  who?”  She  answered,  ”Captain 
McBlain.”  Virginia  lived  seventeen  miles  from  San 
Antonio,  out  at  Randolph  Field.  Her  husband  was  a 
captain  and  they  were  stationed  at  Randolph. 

Jennie  (Spanish  for  Juanita)  was  a  very  little 
woman,  100  pounds.  She  would  tire  easily  and  some¬ 
times  would  say,  ”Me  quit,”  and  then  she  would  go 
to  her  room  and  take  an  afternoon  siesta.  After 
her  nap  she  would  always  come  in,  in  a  good  humor, 
to  cook  the  evening  meal. 

I  usually  like  to  help  with  the  cooking,  but 
when  we  had  a  Mexican  dinner  for  ten  or  twelve 
people,  Jennie  and  a  friend  of  hers  would  cook  all 
the  dinner  and  it  would  be  absolutely  delicious. 
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JOSEPHINE 

Josephine  worked  for  the  McMahon  family  for 
six  years  and  there  was  never  a  better  maid.  When 
she  had  been  with  us  for  four  years  there  was  an 
interval  of  about  three  or  four  months  when  she  was 
absent.  Our  vegetable  man  was  an  Italian  and  he 
came  every  day.  I  noticed  that  he  and  Josephine 
were  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in  chatter. 

One  morning  she  said,  ,?Joe  has  a  friend  whose 
wife  died  and  he  wants  me  to  get  another  wife  for 
him. " 


Not  long  after  this  information  she  told  me 
that  Frank  had  asked  her  to  marry  him.  He  was 
rich  and  had  a  garage  and  a  hall  upstairs  over  the 
garage;  he  also  had  a  saloon  and  lived  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  over  the  saloon. 

He  also  had  three  grown  children,  none  of  them 
home.  Josephine  was  a  Mexican  and  he  was  an  Ital¬ 
ian.  I  tried  to  persuade  her  that  it  would  not  be 
a  happy  marriage.  He  was  sixty  years  old  and  she 
was  about  thirty-five. 

She  said,  nHe  is  rich,  I  can’t  ever  do  better. 
Just  a  few  days  after  our  conversation  they  were 
married . 

In  about  two  months  she  came  to  see  me  and 
said,  TrHe  is  mean  and  slapped  me;  he  gets  drunk  and 
is  stingy.  He  quarrels  all  the  time  and  wants  me 
to  cook  and  wait  on  dinner  parties  where  they  all 
get  drunk. ” 

He  got  the  divorce  and  she  came  back  to  work. 
Then  after  a  short  time  he  wrote  her  a  letter  to 
return  and  he  would  be  good  to  her. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived,  he  said,  ”We  are  still 
married  because  a  divorce  suit  isn’t  good  until  a 
year  passes.” 
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In  her  innocence  she  lived  with  him  two  or 
three  months  and  then  her  sister  told  her  she  was 
not  married,  Josephine  went  to  a  lawyer  and  he 
told  her  the  same  thing. 


Frank  was  willing  to  marry  her  and  she  would 
not  live  with  him  until  he  did.  They  were  re¬ 
married  and  it  wasn*t  long  until  he  was  abusive 
again.  He  invited  his  cronies  to  dinner  which  she 
had  to  prepare  and  it  would  end  in  a  drunken  row. 

She  and  Frank  quarreled  and  he  sued  for  a  second 
divorce . 

She  asked  Eugene  to  get  a  lawyer  for  her, 
which  he  did.  Her  lawyer  brought  a  countersuit  for 
$1,000.  He  told  her  she  would  have  to  find  out  if 
he  had  enough  money  to  pay.  This  all  happened  when 
we  were  in  the  war  with  Germany.  She  told  the  law¬ 
yer  she  knew  he  had  money  in  the  bank  and  two  govern¬ 
ment  bonds. 

The  lawyer  said,  ”You  must  go  back  to  the 
apartment  over  the  saloon,  even  if  he  is  there.” 

I  was  very  much  perturbed  for  she  told  me  that 
Frank  kept  a  revolver  and  threatened  to  kill  her. 

The  lawyer  said,  ”You  must  go  back;  he  can  and 
probably  will  bring  a  countersuit.” 

She  said,  ”1  know  the  name  of  the  bank  where 
he  puts  his  money  and  I  know  where  he  keeps  his 
deposit  book.  He  keeps  it  in  a  locked  drawer.” 

One  day  she  came  in  laughing.  The  night  be¬ 
fore  he  had  come  home  dead  drunk  and  threw  himself 
on  the  bed.  He  passed  right  away  into  a  deep  sleep. 
It  was  a  full  moonlight  night.  She  took  the  key 
very  carefully  out  of  his  pocket  and  unlocked  the 
drawer,  picked  up  the  book  and  went  to  the  window 
and  stayed  there  until  she  had  read  and  copied  on 
a  piece  of  paper  just  how  much  money  was  in  the 
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bankbook.  It  was  near  $1,000.  He  was  still  dead 
drunk,  so  she  slept  a  little.  By  this  time  it  was 
summer  daylight  and  she  went  to  the  door  and  it  was 
locked.  She  couldn’t  find  the  doorkey  and  she  said 
”1  knew  it  was  about  time  I  got  out  of  there,  so  I 
went  to  a  window  opening  on  the  porch  and  climbed 
out.”  She  got  out  just  as  some  of  the  early  risers 
who  lived  in  a  tenement  house  near  the  saloon  were 
leaving  for  early  work. 

There  was  a  great  hullabaloo.  They  were  afte 
her  but  she  ran  like  a  rabbit,  fortunately  caught  a 
streetcar  and  arrived  at  her  sister fs  home  in  time 
for  breakfast.  Frank  was  dangerously  mad  and 
brought  a  countersuit.  Her  lawyer  collected  $500 
from  Frank  for  Josephine.  He  also  had  to  give  a 
good  size  sum  to  her  lawyer.  In  the  first  divorce 
suit  there  was  not  even  ten  cents  involved  because 
Josephine  didn’t  know  anything  about  alimony  or 
defense.  She  came  back  and  married  a  chauffeur  who 
worked  in  the  neighborhood.  They  lived  in  the 
servants’  quarters  on  the  place. 

Josephine  loved  music  and  when  I  wanted  to 
help  with  the  housework,  she  would  say,  ’’You  play 
on  the  piano  and  I  will  work.” 
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FANNIE 


I  wouldn’t  say  that  Fannie  took  the  place  of 
Josephine.  She  wasn’t  as  old  and  wasn’t  as  capable. 
But  she  had  a  sunny  disposition  and  was  obliging. 

She  didn’t  know  how  old  she  was,  perhaps  eighteen 
or  twenty  years.  She  had  been  married  and  her 
little  girl,  who  lived  with  Fannie’s  mother,  was 
five  years  old. 

She  had  one  fault  that  got  on  my  nerves — she 
spent  too  much  time  on  the  telephone.  Finally  I 
said,  "Now,  Fannie,  you  have  just  got  to  keep  away 
from  that  phone.” 

She  did  pretty  well  as  long  as  I  was  in  hear¬ 
ing  distance.  She  tried  to  get  me  to  go  to  the 
grocery  store.  One  day  I  was  home  and  her  mother 
called  and  I  answered.  She  asked  for  Fannie  and 
since  it  was  her  mother,  not  another  girl  to  spend 
ten  minutes  in  foolish  talk,  I  called  her  to  the 
phone.  Her  mother  said  her  brother  had  a  fight  in 
a  saloon  the  night  before  and  he  got  hurt,  was  cut 
with  a  razor.  I  thought  maybe  she  was  story  tell¬ 
ing.  I  was  sorry  the  next  morning  when  I  read  in 
the  morning  paper  that  her  brother  had  died  and  the 
other  parties  to  the  brawl  were  in  jail. 

Fannie  said  she  was  married  to  a  private  from 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  He  came  every  Thursday  (payday 
and  afternoon  off).  The  next  day  the  money  was 
all  gone. 

When  talking  about  the  two  men  she  would  call 
the  soldier,  ”my  husband,”  and  the  father  of  her 
little  girl,  ”my  real  husband.” 

Christmas  was  coming  and  Fannie  went  window 
shopping.  She  told  me  the  next  day  that  a  store 
downtown  had  a  little  girl’s  dress  in  the  window 
and  she  had  bought  it  and  paid  five  dollars  for 
it. 
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I  said,  ’’Wasn’t  that  quite  expensive  for  a 
Christmas  present?” 

She  answered,  ”No,  ma’am,  it  ain’t.  If  you 
could  have  seen  all  them  fixtures  hangin’  on  dat 
dress,  you  would  think  it  was  worth  every  cent  of 
that  five  dollahs.” 

Once  each  week  she  would  say  to  Eugene,  ”Mist- 
ah  Eugene,  how  am  de  wah?” 

One  night  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  in  the 
kitchen.  It  was  two  o’clock,  I  went  downstairs 
and  Fannie  was  there. 

I  said,  ’’Fannie,  what  is  the  matter?  Why  are 
you  rattling  around  in  the  kitchen  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning?” 

She  said,  ’’Why,  ain’t  it  daylight?” 

I  answered,  ”No,  just  a  full  moon.”  I  went 
upstairs  and  she  went  to  the  quarters  which  was 
separate  from  the  house. 
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MAUDE  JEFFERSON 


Maude  Jefferson  worked  for  me  for  two  years, 
shortly  after  I  returned  to  Lawton. 

She  loved  to  take  Tuffie,  the  family  Scottie 
for  a  walk.  One  day  while  going  down  the  alley, 
they  stopped  to  watch  the  Congregational  minister 
wash  his  car.  At  the  same  time  he  was  keeping  herd 
on  his  new  pup,  a  three  year  old  cocker  spaniel. 

Immediately  Tuffie  and  the  cocker  set  up  a 
bedlam  of  barking.  The  maid  shortened  the  leash 
to  hold  Tuffie  and  the  preacher  called,  "Sinner, 
quit.  Come  here  and  hush  up  that  racket.  Sinner. 
Behave  yourself . Tt 

A  man  standing  by  asked,  ”Is  Sinner  your  dogfs 
real  name?  If  so,  why  do  you  call  him  that?” 

The  minister  answered,  ”His  name  is  Sinner  be¬ 
cause  he  sins  all  over  the  rug!” 
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VERNA  MAE  GAINES 


Verna  Mae  Gaines  is  an  exceptionally  good  maid. 
She  is  married  and  her  husband  is  in  Civil  Service 
at  Fort  Sill.  They  have  a  young  daughter,  talented 
m  music,  who  is  in  junior  high  school. 

When  Verna  was  twelve  years  old  she  was  taken 
into  a  colored  minister’s  family.  He,  the  Reverend 
James  l'oung,  and  his  wife,  Louise,  have  no  children. 
They  were  living  in  Ardmore,  Oklahoma  and  Louise 
Young  taught  music  in  the  public  school.  Verna 
graduated  with  a  diploma  from  the  high  school. 

When  Verna  came  to  Lawton  to  see  me,  she  said 

she  loved  her  church  and  couldn’t  work  on  Sunday. 

Maude  had  told  me  she  was  a  very  careful  driver  of 
an  automobile.  That  suited  me  very  much.  With  my 
husband  and  our  dear  son  not  with  me,  I  would  much 
prefer  a  woman  driver. 

Verna  is  about  five  feet  and  seven  inches  in 
height  and  has  the  best  co-ordinated  physique  I 
have  ever  known.  She  is  always  in  good  health,  she 
is  quick  in  her  work  and  she  is  a  good  cook.  Her 
grandmother  was  a  Cherokee  Indian.  Verna  has  a 
good  disposition  and  we  get  along  just  fine. 

My  friends,  who  at  different  times  have  par¬ 

ties,  club  meetings,  concerts,  etc.  in  our  assembly 

room,  like  Verna  and  she  is  very  polite  and  amicable 
with  them. 

She  has  a  routine  schedule  for  work  which  she 
follows  every  day  and  that  is  why  she  gets  through 
more  quickly  than  the  average  maid.  She  doesn’t 
go  upstairs  one  step  at  a  time,  she  lopes  two  steps 
by  two  steps.  She  even  lopes  when  we  are  parked 
across  the  street  from  the  Post  Office  and  she  has 
some  letters  to  mail.  I  call  her  a  kangaroo. 

We  drive  to  San  Antonio  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  We  go  to  Oklahoma  City,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas, 
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the  farm  and  Fort  Sill.  I  am  a  good  natured  back 
seat  driver.  Of  course,  we  have  friends  with  us 
when  they  aren’t  going  places  in  their  own  cars. 

The  month  of  February  was  exceptionally  warm 
this  year  of  1956.  On  one  lovely  day  I  got  up 
early  and  was  so  refreshed  by  a  good  night’s  sleep 
I  decided  to  take  a  day’s  vacation  from  any  kind  of 
work.  I  said,  ’’Verna,  this  is  just  like  summer  and 
I  feel  like  a  seventeen  year  old  girl.  Let’s  go  to 
Oklahoma  City  and  shop  all  day  on  a  nickel.”  So 
we  went. 

We  arrived  and  I  stayed  downtown  while  Verna 
went  visiting.  We  made  a  rendezvous  where  and  when 
to  start  back  home.  It  was  three  o’clock.  She 
came  in  the  door  and  I  had  just  arrived  where  we 
were  to  meet.  We  started  home  and  drove  several 
miles.  Though  I  am  a  back  seat  driver,  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  the  driver  to  answer  if  she  is  in  any  kind  of 
a  jam. 


I  said,  ’’Verna,  this  is  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day.”  She  answered,  ”Yes,  it  is.” 

Just  then  there  was  some  kind  of  an  explosion 
and  the  car  ran  into  a  ditch.  I  said,  ’’What  hap¬ 
pened?”  She  replied,  ”A  flat  tire.” 

We  got  out  and  when  she  opened  the  trunk  com¬ 
partment  for  the  tools  necessary  to  put  the  tire 
on,  they  were  not  there.  So  we  began  flagging  the 
cars  that  passed.  All  they  did  was  to  drive  faster. 
I  was  worried,  but  Verna  was  calm  and  collected. 

She  said,  ’’Edward  and  I  have  had  flats  and  there 
will  be  Someone  who  will  stop.” 

Just  then  we  saw  a  car  backing  from  the  hill. 
There  were  five  people  in  the  car,  three  young 
ladies  and  two  men.  In  just  no  time  everything  was 
all  right  and  we  ended  ”our  perfect  day.”  They 
were  University  students  on  their  way  to  Norman, 
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lovely  young  girls  and  two  fine  gentlemen.  I  want¬ 
ed  to  pay  them  for  their  services,  but  they  would 
not  accept. 


AN  EXPLANATION 

As  you  read  these  little  short  stories  you 
may  wonder  why  I  wrote  them.  For  several  reasons. 

1  love  harmony  in  the  home I  I  wouldn*t  keep  a  maid 
or  any  worker  who  was  disagreeable  and  I  liked  those 
best  who  had  happy  dispositions  and  were  devoted  to 
the  family. 

Verna  is  exceptionally  efficient.  I  hope  to 
keep  her  to  the  end  of  the  road. 
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CHARLES,  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  JANITOR 
IN  SAN  ANTONIO 


When  Charles  had  been  church  janitor  for  thir¬ 
ty-six  years.  Dr.  Patrick  Miller  asked  the  church 
members  to  collect  money  from  the  congregation  to 
buy  him  a  gold  watch,  the  biggest  and  best  in  San 
Antonio,  also  a  heavy  solid  gold  watch  chain,  long 
enough  to  hang  across  his  vest  from  pocket  to 
pocket. 

They  found  the  watch,  but  could  not  find  the 
kind  of  chain  they  were  seeking.  One  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  said  he  had  his  grandfather1 s  long,  heavy, 
gold  chain  in  his  safety  box  and  would  love  for 
Charles  to  have  it. 

So  the  gift  was  presented  to  Charles  with  a 
little  talk  of  appreciation  and  congratulations 
for  his  faithful  service  to  the  church.  Charles 
didn*t  say  a  word  when  the  ceremony  was  over.  He 
almost  ran  from  the  church.  Dr.  Miller  asked  a 
member  to  go  find  him.  He  was  in  the  study,  crying  . 
like  his  heart  would  break. 

His  wife  said  she  admired  the  gift,  said  it  was 
just  wonderful  and  she  would  wear  the  chain  around 
her  neck  sometime;  the  watch  was  too  big. 

Charles  said,  "Woman,  you  leaves  dat  watch 
chain  alone  and  donTt  you  let  me  find  you  afoolin* 
with  dat  watch.  If  you  does,  you  will  be  sorry," 

She  was  a  pleasant  Negress  and  said  she  was 
only  teasing,  that  they  were  both,  watch  and  chain, 
too  big  for  a  woman  to  wear. 
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Mr.  McMahon’s  health  had  been  failing  gradually 
from  sometime  in  the  autumn  of  1935.  We  had  planned 
to  go  to  Lawton  for  Beverly  Pascel’s  wedding  in 
October,  even  though  he  was  not  well.  Some  days  he 
was  quite  strong  enough  to  drive  the  car,  go  to 
church  and  go  through  the  day  without  exhaustion. 

One  night  I  heard  him  groaning  and  went  to  his 
room  immediately.  He  was  in  agony  and  I  called  the 

doctor  who  lived  in  the  next  block  and  he  came  right 
away . 


From  that  night  on  he  was  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Ogilvie.  I  thought  I  could  take  care  of  him, 
but  soon  found  I  was  not  able  to  get  up  so  many 
times  during  the  night.  So  we  found  a  good  practi¬ 
cal  nurse  for  night  work. 

His  heart  was  affected  and  part  of  the  time  he 
spells  of  asthma,  I  nursed  him  during  the 
day  and  Eugene  bought  a  beautiful  red  velvet  reclin¬ 
ing  chair  on  which  he  slept  and  rested  night  and 

day.  If  he  tried  the  bed,  he  would  go  back  to  the 
chair. 

The  following  paragraph  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
diary  X  kept  during  his  illness  the  last  years  of 
his  life: 

my  heart  is  heavy  all  the  time.  Papa  looks  so 
frail  and  is  getting  so  pale  and  thin,  I  could  cry 
and  cry,  but  must  keep  up  for  his  sake  and  for  Eu¬ 
gene’s.  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  the  time  is  short, 
but  he  has  had  so  much  vitality  and  has  been  ailing 
so  long.  We  do  know  this  illness  is  worse  than  ever 
before.  He  eats  so  little.  Dear  Father!  Help  us 
all,  and  if  a  parting  must  come,  help  us  to  bear 
whatever  we  meet.  Please,  Dear  God,  bring  peace  to 
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our  dear  one  and  resignation  and  confidence  in 
God*s  goodness  and  a  future  existence.” 

The  day  this  was  written  Mr.  McMahon  came 
downstairs  to  the  living  room  for  the  last  time. 
This  date  was  April  12th,  1936.  He  passed  away 
at  2:30  o*clock,  May  15th,  1936.  His  last  words 
were,  ’'Dear  son,  take  care  of  Mamma." 

Mr.  McMahon  was  carried  to  his  last  resting 
place  in  the  Lawton  cemetery  and  we  went  back  to 
San  Antonio. 

This  is  from  a  day  by  day  diary  which  I  wrote 
from  January  1,  1936  to  November  1936: 

"Our  friends  in  both  places  are  wonderful.  I 
must  adjust  myself  and  I  will  somehow.  Sometime  we 
will  all  be  together  again." 

Excerpt  from  the  diary  August  12,  1936:  "I 
had  never  stayed  a  night  alone  in  my  life.  Eugene 
left  on  the  train  for  Dallas  and  Tyler  to  buy  a 
royalty.  He  had  burglar  locks  put  on  all  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  and  was  concerned  about  my  attitude. 
He  wanted  to  have  some  woman  to  stay  with  me.  I 
told  him  I  would  rather  be  alone,  for  I  would  have 
to  get  used  to  being  by  myself.  The  first  two 
nights  a  pup  next  door  cried  all  night." 

The  third  night  I  wrote  in  the  diary:  "The 
pup  next  door  sure  makes  a  lot  of  noise.  Eugene 
telephoned  he  made  the  deal  and  would  stay  another 
day  to  go  to  the  fair  to  see  Casa  Manana.  The  pup 
still  at  it  at  four  a.m.  I  got  the  telephone  num¬ 
ber  of  the  family  next  door  and  told  the  man  who 
answered  that  X  disliked  complaining  but  I  hadn*t 
been  able  to  sleep  because  of  his  dog.  He  was  very 
nice  and  got  the  dog  quieted." 
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A  letter  from  Mrs.  Edgar  Deen,  Fort  Worth 
author  of  "All  the  Women  of  the  Bible. " 


"A  few  mornings  ago  I  boarded  a  plane  at  Amon 
Carter  Airport  for  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  in  southwest 
Oklahoma.  I  left  the  airport  at  8:19  and  by  9:30 
a.m.  I  was  alighting  from  the  plane  at  Lawton 
Oklahoma fs  third  largest  city,  one  that  has  had  a 
phenomenal  growth  since  I950.  Only  five  miles 
north  of  Lawton  is  Fort  Sill,  the  world’s  artillery 
and  Guided  Missile  Center.  Fort  Sill  originally  was 
a  cavalry  outpost,  established  in  1869.  In  the 
same  county  of  Comanche,  22  miles  northwest  of  Law- 
ton  is  the  Wichita  Mountain  Wildlife  Refuge,  where 
the  famous  Easter  Pageant,  the  sacred  portrayal  of 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  are  presented  each 
Easter.  But  we  shall  tell  more  about  these  later. 

^  want  to  take  you  inside  the  town  of 

Lawton  itself.  My  first  stop  was  the  Lawtonian, 
a  brand  new  hotel  financed  by  more  than  1600  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  citizens  of  Lawton.  I  don’t  know 
when  I  have  been  in  any  town  which  had  a  more 
attractive  hotel,  certainly  not  in  one  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  under  100,000.  Lawton’s  population  is  about 
oO, 000 ,  It  has  more  than  doubled,  almost  trebled 
in  the  last  decade. 


"As  I  talked  with  the  people  in  Lawton  I  came 
to  understand  better  why  Lawton  has  grown  in  the 
last  few  years.  It  has  a  public-spirited  citizenry 
who  love  their  town  and  are  willing  to  make  person¬ 
al  sacrifices  for  its  growth. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  women  I  have 
come  upon  in  a  long  time  is  Lawton’s  Mrs,  E.  P. 
McMahon,  who  has  given  a  fortune  to  her  town  of 
Lawton.  She  and  her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  McMahon 
homesteaded  there  in  I90I. 
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"Mrs.  McMahon  now  lives  in  the  McMahon  Founda¬ 
tion  Building  on  a  main  thoroughfare  in  Lawton. 

This  building  cost  $119,000.  The  larger  cultural 
center  which  she  also  gave  to  Lawton,  cost  $500,000. 
She  gave  all  the  furnishings  and  stage  setting  for 
this  also. 

"These  culture  center  furnishings  are  elaborv- 
ate.  There  is  even  a  Steinway  concert  piano,  at 
which  Mrs.  McMahon  sat  down  and  played  Beethoven’s 
"Moonlight  Sonata"  the  March  night  last  year  when  \ 
the  large  auditorium  was  dedicated. 

"Mrs.  McMahon  is  a  charming,  white-haired, 
soft  featured  woman  with  a  beautiful  quality  in 
her  face. 

"These  later  years  of  her  life  are  rich  and 
full  because  she  is  surrounded  by  loving  and  appre¬ 
ciative  friends. 

"I  have  seen  women  like  Mrs.  McMahon,  blessed 
with  plenty,  who  spend  their  time  playing  bridge 
on  some  swank  hotel  verandah  or  grieving  out  their 
years  alone  because  they  had  lost  the  most  loved 
members  of  their  families.  I  have  also  seen  women 
of  her  means  shutting  themselves  up  amid  their 
possessions,  never  sharing  them  with  others,  and 
then  wondering  why  they  were  so  lonely,  why  others 
forgot  them. 

"Though  blessed  with  great  wealth,  Mrs. 

McMahon  regards  this  as  a  blessing  from  God  and  one 
which  she  wants  to  share  with  others.  And  so  she 
has  given  to  her  city  of  Lawton  a  large  culture 
center  with  an  auditorium  that  seats  1600  and  has 
made  available  a  smaller  auditorium  and  entertain¬ 
ment  center. 

"She  makes  her  home  in  the  smaller  entertain¬ 
ment  center.  I  spoke  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
center  before  the  Lawton  Woman’s  Forum.  The  setting 
was  lovely.  Beyond  the  auditorium  was  Mrs.  McMa¬ 
hon’s  own  elegant  drawing  room,  furnished  with 
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Oriental  carpets,  fine  carved  furniture,  beautiful 
lamps  and  other  handsome  pieces.  Joining  the 
auditorium  was  a  well  appointed  dining  room  where 
guests  were  served  tea  after  the  program. 

"The  dining  room  looked  out  on  a  lovely  little 
garden.  Next  to  the  dining  room  in  another  direc¬ 
ts?11  was  a  commodius  kitchen.  Mrs.  McMahon  shares 

u1  u  thls  with  the  people  of  Lawton.  Upstairs 
she  has  her  own  McMahon  Foundation  offices.  This 
Foundation  does  many  wonderful  things  for  the 
people  of  Lawton. 

"Mrs .  McMahon’s  own  Foundation  office  is  on 
the  same  floor  with  her  own  handsome  living  quar¬ 
ters,  just  above  this  auditorium.  When  a  program 

j.  i  _ *  *  *  ^  ^  ^  ^  t*  ^  ^  serves  with 

the  committee  as  a  charming  hostess.  When  the 

people  leave,  the  place  is  closed  again,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  her  own  living  quarters. 


"She  is  one  of  the  most  public  spirited  women 
I  have  met.  She  established  with  her  son,  the 
McMahon  Foundation  in  memory  of  her  husband.  And 

then,  after  the  death  of  her  son,  she  continued  to 
carry  on  alone. 


!^n  between  her  duties  for  the  community,  she 
lovely  pictures,  which  decorate  the  wall  of 
the  McMahon  Foundation  Building.  She  plays  for  pub- 
lie  gatherings  often  also,  for  she  is  a  talented 
I’m  sure  she  is  in  her  seventies,  but 
s  e  has  a  spirit  that  will  not  grow  old  and  the 
kind  of  love  that  draws  people  unto  her. 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  Lawton  is  one  of  the 
model  communities  of  Oklahoma,  for  it  is  made  up  of 
many  people,  who  like  Mrs.  McMahon,  have  big  hearts 
and  great  love  for  their  own  community. 

"Oftentimes  we  are  so  unaware  of  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  places  nearby.  We  travel  long  distances  to 
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find  museums  and  art  galleries  and  big  theaters  in 
the  East  and  pass  by  some  of  the  fascinating  places 
in  our  own  Southwest.  Lawton,  Okla.  lies  less  than 
200  miles  from  Fort  Worth  and  yet  many  of  us  know 
so  little  about  this,  Oklahoma Ts  third  largest  city. 
I  was  thrilled  to  learn  about  the  Holy  City  of  the 
Wichitas,  a  low  mountain  range  near  Lawton.  This 
Holy  City  contains  representations  of  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  as  it  appeared  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  Here  you  will  see  Pilate Ts  court, 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  Herod fs  Court,  the  Gate¬ 
way  into  Jerusalem  through  which  Jesus  rode  on  Palm 
Sunday,  also  the  Upper  Room  in  which  the  Last  Sup¬ 
per  was  held.  Overlooking  the  Holy  City  is  the 
Chapel,  or  World  Church,  a  beautiful  sanctuary  which 
seats  approximately  150  people.  This  chapel  is 
open  daily  for  meditation  and  prayer.  Over  300,000 
visitors  from  throughout  the  world  visit  here 
annually. 

"Each  Easter  a  stirring  midnight-to-dawn  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
is  presented  in  the  Holy  City  setting.  In  one  way 
or  another,  nearly  every  Lawton  resident,  whatever 
his  faith,  has  contributed  something  to  this  Easter 
Pageant. 

"It  is  with  humble  pride  that  Lawtonians,  pre¬ 
sent  and  past,  tell  their  friends  about  the  Holy 
City  in  the  Wichita  Mountains — a  new  Jerusalem — 
reproduced  in  natural  granite  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Roosevelt,  22  miles  west  of  Lawton  in  the  Wichita 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

"And  that  refuge  is  in  itself  another  area  of 
which  Lawton  takes  great  pride.  It  is  a  5 9 >000 
acre  wildlife  sanctuary  with  herds  of  buffalo,  elk, 
deer,  antelope  and  longhorn  cattle.  And  this  re¬ 
fuge  has  grown  into  national  significance  because 
of  its  wildlife  abundance,  wide  scenic  appeal  and 
outstanding  rangeland  conservation. 
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"The  ancient,  oak-clad  granite  hills  with 
their  shaded  lake  shores  and  lush  prairie  grass¬ 
land,  are  rich  in  historical  lore.  Wichita  Indians 
gave  the  mountains  their  name.  Comanche  Indians 
hunted  buffaloes,  deer  and  elk  among  the  hills. 

And  right  here  I  want  also  to  mention  Lawton^s 
Indian  School,  where  more  than  250  North  American 
Indians  are  educated  each  semester.  It  is  only  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Lawton,  and  was  established 
in  1871  by  a  Quaker  Missionary. 

The  school  has  more  than  1, 000  acres  of  graz— 
ing  land  and  about  1,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  curriculum  is  based  on  agriculture  and  homemak¬ 
ing.  Indian  boys  and  girls  live  in  cottage  dormi¬ 
tories,  ten  to  each  dormitory.  There  they  do  their 
own  housekeeping,  cooking,  laundry,  operate  their 
own  recreation  rooms  and  entertain  visitors.  The 
six-year  agriculture  program  for  these  Indian  boys 
and  girls  is  a  general  course  in  every-day  problems. 
Much  stress  is  given  on  soil  erosion  and  conserva¬ 
tion. 


"And  that  reminds  me.  Texas  has  a  water 
problem.  Where  is  the  water  coming  from  that  we 
shall  need  in  the  future?  Some  say  from  Oklahoma, 
But  Oklahomans,  especially  those  in  this  Lawton 
area  of  southwest  Oklahoma,  have  water  problems 
too.  They  have  had  a  drouth  just  like  we  have  had. 
They  have  new  industries  moving  in,  just  like  we 
do,  and  the  water  needs  increase  instead  of  decrease. 
But  Lawton,  you  feel,  is  a  community,  which  will 
find  an  answer  to  its  water  problems,  the  solution 
to  which  means  whether  Lawton  will  continue  to  grow 
and  thrive,  as  it  has  in  the  last  decade. 

"It  has  Fort  Sill,  covering  75,000  acres,  and 
it  has  two  railroads  and  electric  power  and  natural 
gas  and  motor  freight  lines  and  big  warehouses  and 
a  dairy,  beef  cattle  and  wheat  industry.  It  has 
good  parks  and  hospitals,  churches,  65  churches 
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representing  26  denominations,  and  fine  educational 
facilities.  It  has  new  industries.  It  is  a  South¬ 
western  Community  at  its  best,  the  kind  of  commun¬ 
ity  that  makes  you  glad  you  are  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 
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THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 


February  19,  1957,  there  came  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Zelda  Montgomery  Ferguson,  sister  of  Dolph 
Montgomery,  in  which  she  invited  me  to  the  dedica¬ 
tion  services  for  a  beautiful  pipe  organ  which  had 
been  purchased  for  their  First  Methodist  Church  in 
Marlow,  Oklahoma. 

A  wonderful  program  had  been  arranged;  Mr. 
Hubert  Dennis,  organist  and  choirmaster  at  St.  Paul* 
Cathedral  in  Oklahoma  City  would  give  the  dedicatory 
recital  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  was 
to  be  given  January  27th,  but  the  weather  was  bad, 
fog,  mist,  snow,  sleet,  everything  the  weather  could 
put  on  its  agenda  to  make  an  icy  road,  so  it  had  to 
be  postponed.  They  selected  another  date,  Sunday, 
February  24th. 


Zelda  Ferguson  called  over  the  phone  and  invit¬ 
ed  me  to  be  an  all  day  guest.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dolph 
Montgomery  and  Zelda,  their  daughter,  were  to  be 
there  and  X  could  go  to  Marlow  with  them.  Roma  Lee 
and  her  husband  came  from  a  vacation  to  be  present. 

That  day,  February  24th,  began  with  fog,  quite 
a  little  sleet  and  a  gentle  mist.  Gloomy  weather, 
but  not  dangerous  after  the  fog  lifted  to  the  sky. 

We  went  directly  to  the  church  and  from  there 
to  the  Ferguson  home  for  a  banquet  dinner  served  to 
about  thirty  guests.  We  visited  and  had  music  and 
went  back  to  church  at  four  o'clock  to  listen  to  a 
program  of  classical  music  played  by  Mr.  Dennis,  a 
fine  musician. 

How  proud  the  members  are  who  worked  ten  years 
to  build  their  fund  of  small  change  to  $1,000  dona¬ 
tions,  and  at  long  last  purchased  a  $20,000  organ 
all  paid  for.  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Zelda  stayed  in 
Marlow  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Roma  and  I  came 
home.  We  left  at  five  and  were  in  Lawton  by  six 
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o’clock.  The  roads  had  been  cleared  of  much  water, 
but  there  was  a  little  mist.  The  atmosphere  and 
the  car  were  warm  and  I  was  happy  because  this  was 

"THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY." 
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PART  2 


The  McMahon 
Foundation 


THE  MCMAHON  FOUNDATION 


Excerpts  from  "The 
Scrapbooks"  and 
Foundation  records 

By:  Jennie  L.  McCutcheon,  Secretary 

On  May  18.  1940,  the  late  Floyd  Ross  received 
a  letter  from  Eugene  McMahon,  which  read  in  part: 

"Mother  and  I  have  had  many  talks  as  to  what 
would  become  of  our  assets  after  we  passed  on, 
and  have  decided  that  a  substantial  part  should  be 
left  to  a  benevolent  and  charitable  trust.  Also, 
we  want  the  trust  domiciled  in  Lawton  and  want  to 
start  immediately,  with  our  initial  gift  marketable 
for  about  $50,000.00,  with  a  current  net  income  of 
at  least  $2,500.00  per  year.  The  income  would  be 
available  for  charity,  the  principal  would  be  kept 
intact.  We  would  like  to  start  off  with  either 
five  or  seven  trustees,  and  would  consider  our¬ 
selves  honored  through  your  being  one  of  the 
trustees.  We  would  also  like  to  have  Messers.  W.F. 
Barber  and  Lawrence  Keegan  as  the  other  two  trustees 
besides  Mother  and  myself." 

After  acceptance  of  trusteeship  by  Mr.  Floyd 
Ross,  Mr.  W.  F.  Barber  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Keegan  to 
serve  on  the  Board,  plans  were  completed  to  create 
in  Lawton  a  charitable  Foundation  in  memory  of  Mr. 

E.  P.  McMahon,  a  long  time  Lawton  resident,  who  in 
1901  came  to  the  townsite  of  Lawton  and  here  shared 
in  the  building  of  the  community. 

The  legal  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Claude  Monnet, 
of  the  law  firm  of  Ames,  Cochran,  Monnet,  Hayes 
and  Hayes,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  The  Articles 
of  Incorporation  were  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  on  June  17th,  1940.  Under 
the  Articles  of  Incorporation  the  McMahon  Founda¬ 
tion  was  established  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
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promoting  the  well-being  of  mankind,  primarily  in 
Comanche  County,  Oklahoma,  and  in  that  part  of 
Cotton  County,  Oklahoma,  which  was  on  January  1, 
1939,  in  Joint  School  District  No.  C-4.  (This  part 
of  Cotton  County  is  where  the  McMahon  homestead  is 
located. ) 

By  devoting  and  applying  the  corpus  net  in¬ 
come,  either  or  both,  of  its  properties  and  assets 
to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  any  one  or  more, 
or  all,  of  the  following  public  charities,  namely: 

(a)  The  alleviation  of  human  suffering  and 
prevention  and  control  of  disease; 

(b)  The  relief  of  worthy  poor  and  indigent 
by  and  through  agencies  and  institutions 
legally  organized  and  operated  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  such  charitable  purposes; 

(c)  The  bringing  of  the  hearts,  minds,  and 
lives  of  poor,  indigent  or  unfortunate 
people  under  the  influence  of  education; 
and 

(d)  As  incidental  to  its  primary  purpose  of 
thus  promoting  the  well  being  of  mankind, 
to  acquire,  construct  and  maintain  build¬ 
ings  to  be  used  for  such  charitable  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  promote  education  and  aid 
in  any  scientific  endeavor  or  cause 
designed  and  carried  on  solely  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

The  Foundation  shall  not  foster  any  form  of 
philosophy,  political,  social  or  religious,  by 
undercover  or  disguised  propaganda,  nor  finance 
altruistic  activities  offering  profit  to  indivi¬ 
duals;  nor  shall  any  part  of  its  net  earnings 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  its  members  or  of  private 
individuals,  and  no  part  of  its  activities  shall 
be  directed  towards  the  influencing  of  legislation. 
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Thus  The  McMahon  Foundation  was  created  and 
its  first  board  meeting  held,  with  its  first 
trustees  of  Mr.  Floyd  Ross,  president,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Barber,  vice  president  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Keegan, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  with  Eugene  D.  McMahon 
and  Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon  members.  Truly  a  living 
memorial  had  been  created  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  husband  and  father,  Mr.  E.  P.  McMahon. 

The  first  board  meeting  of  the  McMahon  Founda¬ 
tion  trustees  was  held  on  July  29,  1940,  and  its 
first  act  of  business  was  to  give  to  the  Lawton 
City  Mission  the  sum  of  $200.  This  first  gift  to 
the  Lawton  City  Mission  is  just  the  beginning  of 
the  many  acts  which  the  Foundation  has  done  since 
it  was  created.  Naturally >  during  the  war  years 
the  Foundation  was  not  required  to  help  the  needy 
as  much  as  it  would  otherwise  do,  as  there  was  an 
all  time  high  employment.  So  its  activities  were 
more  for  community  betterment  and  betterment  of 
the  schools,  libraries,  etc.  Tbe  City  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  needed  a  resuscitator  for  the  use  of  the  City 
of  Lawton  and  Comanche  County.  This  was  given  by 
the  Foundation. 

The  Lawton  Negro  Mission  was  struggling  along, 
trying  to  help  its  needy.  The  Foundation  gave  to 
them  a  cash  grant  and  each  month  thereafter  since 
its  creation  has  supported  this  worthy  project, 
which  the  Negro  population  of  Lawton  is  trying  to 
carry  on  for  the  aid  of  its  aged  and  indigent 
people . 

Not  only  was  the  Lawton  Negro  Mission  in  need 
of  aid,  but  the  Child  Welfare  Service  was  needing 
funds  to  be  spent  on  child  welfare  work  in  Lawton 
and  Comanche  County.  The  Foundation  again  met  its 
needs  by  a  generous  grant. 

The  Salvation  Army  was  also  the  recipient  of 
a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  their  edu¬ 
cational  program  among  children  of  Lawton  and 
Comanche  County;  also  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out 
their  lunch  and  garden  program. 
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Thus  the  Foundation  began  and  was  carrying  on 
its  benevolent  works  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

Floyd  Ross  as  president.  But  in  July  1944,  death 
claimed  Mr.  Ross. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Barber  was  elevated  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  Mr.  Ned  Shepler  was  elected  as  a  trustee 
to  fill  the  vacancy  and  was  also  elected  vice  pres¬ 
ident.  At  this  time  Mr.  Lawrence  Keegan  was  in 
military  service  and  the  position  was  held  by  his 
father,  Mr.  Ray  Keegan,  who  served  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  to  help  out  during  Lawrence’s  years  in 
the  service ;  but  when  he  returned  from  service,  his 
father  resigned  and  Lawrence  again  became  secretary 
and  treasurer,  which  position  he  has  held  and  is 
still  holding  at  the  writing  of  this  account. 

The  accounts  of  the  Foundation  have  been 
audited  annually  by  Mr.  Leon  0.  Lewis,  certified 
public  accountant  and  also  trained  in  law,  having 
his  degree  from  the  University  of  Texas.  Mr. 

Lewis  has  not  only  been  a  long  time  friend  of  the 
family,  but  has  been  a  wise  councilor  for  the 
affairs  of  the  Foundation.  He  was  Eugene’s  accounts 
ant  for  all  his  business  affairs  and  later  on 
worked  tirelessly  and  faithfully  in  settling  the 
estate  which  left  the  fortune  to  the  Foundation. 

If  one  could  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  entire  history  of  the  Foundation  it  would  be 
a  most  fascinating  document  of  a  local  boy  who, 
having  made  his  mark  in  the  business  world,  de¬ 
sired  to  share  his  success  with  others.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  give  some  excerpts  from  his 
personal  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  board  of 
trustees  in  encouraging  them  to  seek  and  to  find 
and  to  aid  those  boys  and  girls  who  needed  aid, 
not  only  in  a  physical  manner  but  also  of  an 
educational  manner: 

”1  think  Lord  Byron  certainly  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about  when  he  said,  ’Those  who  joy 
would  win  must  share  it;  happiness  was  born  a 
twin. ’ 
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THE  McMAHON  FOUNDATION 
The  Foundation  Building  was  built  and  completed  in  1943,  but 
it  was  founded  and  organized  in  1940.  The  first  contribution  was 
$50,000.  Funds  were  added  each  year  from  Eugene  and  myself, 
until  he  passed  away,  and  in  his  will  he  gave  the  bulk  of  his 

estate  to  the  Foundation. 


THE  McMAHON  memorial  AUDITORIUM 


: 


Built  at  a  cost  of  over  one-half  million  dollars  and  given  to  the 
City  of  Lawton  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon  in  loving  memory  of 


her  husband  and  son 


"The  one  thing  that  we  are  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in,  other  than  helping  education  our¬ 
selves,  is  to  stimulate  a  similar  spirit  in  others." 

All  during  the  lifetime  of  Eugene,  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Louise  D.  McMahon,  was  more  or  less  content 
to  be  a  silent  helper  to  the  Foundation,  having 
contributed  generously  toward  creation  of  the 
Foundation,  but  leaving  the  business  details  to 
her  son  and  the  board  of  trustees. 

Now  that  Eugene  was  gone,  (which  she  has 
covered  in  another  part  of  this  book)  she  knew  the 
hopes  and  dreams  and  aspirations  of  her  only  son. 

The  Foundation  was  a  living  memorial  to  the  father, 
now  it  was  a  living  memorial  to  both  the  father  and 
son.  She  had  nothing  left  except  the  precious 
memories  of  those  she  loved  and  the  knowledge  that 
it  was  the  ambition  of  Eugene  to  create  a  perpet¬ 
ual  foundation  for  the  people  of  Lawton  and  Coman¬ 
che  County.  She  also  knew  that  the  untimely  death 
of  Eugene  had  left  the  Foundation  in  its  infancy 
and  she  resolved  to  carry  on  with  the  ideas  per¬ 
petuated  by  Eugene,  to  make  the  Foundation  the 
strong  bulwark  which  it  is  today. 

On  May  8,  I947 ,  the  McMahon  Foundation  Board 

of  Trustees  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mrs.  McMahon: 

**It  is  my  desire  to  see  the  McMahon  Foundation 
housed  in  a  dignified  home,  built  expressly  for 
the  use  of  the  Foundation,  worthy  of  the  high  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  institution,  and  a  credit  to  the 
memory  of  its  founder.  There  could  be  no  more 
suitable  site  or  appropriate  place  for  the  building 
than  the  founder* s  childhood  home  in  Lawton,  714”16 
C  Avenue,  which  property  I  now  own.  With  the  ob¬ 
jectives  in  mind  I  propose  to  convey  my  Lawton  lots 
to  the  McMahon  Foundation." 

The  following  is  a  news  item  which  appeared 
shortly  after  the  above  letter  was  received  by  the 
board  of  trustees: 
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"Construction  of  a  Lawton  Cultural  Center  and 
headquarters  for  The  McMahon  Foundation  will  begin 
here  this  summer,  Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon,  trustee  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  perpetual  charitable 
corporation  announced  today.  Mrs.  McMahon  today 
disclosed  plans  for  erection  of  the  building  at 
714-16  C,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000.  The 
110  by  150  foot  site  was  acquired  in  1901  by  the 
late  E.  P.  McMahon,  in  whose  memory  the  Foundation 
was  established.  The  edifice  will  have  a  64  foot 
frontage,  extending  back  70  feet.  The  spacious 
building  of  Gothic  construction  will  be  in  cream 
tapestry  brick,  with  cast  stone  trim  and  tile  roof¬ 
ing.  Facing  north,  the  structure  will  be  set  back 
30  feet  from  the  property  line,  to  afford  land¬ 
scaping.  Plans  call  for  ground  floor  office  space 
for  the  Foundation,  including  three  office  rooms, 
a  file  room,  storage  space  and  a  directors  room. 

Also  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  an  assembly  room 
and  stage  adequate  for  civic  gatherings  of  at 
least  250,  as  well  as  a  parlor,  dining  room  and 
kitchen.  Completed  plans  also  call  for  a  fireplace. 
The  upper  floor  will  be  reserved  as  living  quarters 
for  Mrs.  McMahon,  who  plans  to  make  her  home  here 
as  soon  as  construction  is  completed. 

"As  a  civic  function  the  Foundation’s  home  will 
be  available  for  educational  and  cultural  meetings, 
small  conventions  (non-political),  musicals,  lec¬ 
tures,  art  exhibits,  women’s  club  meetings  and  any 
gatherings  of  a  cultural  nature  approved  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  Other  functions  will  be  utiliz¬ 
ation  depository  for  good  books  and  rare  antiques, 
valuable  paintings,  documents,  and  use  for  other 
educational  and  charitable  purposes  approved  by 
the  board." 

So  in  1948  Mrs.  McMahon  again  returns  to 
Lawton.  Not  as  a  pioneer  to  help  build  and  create 
a  community,  for  the  McMahons  had  already  done 
their  work  well  in  this  respect.  Lawton  had  be¬ 
come  a  thriving,  booming  city,  no  more  land  to  be 
homesteaded ;  schools  and  churches  were  thriving  and 
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Lawton  was  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  foremost 
city  in  Oklahoma.  But  just  as  in  19 01  when  the 
family  had  pioneered  here  for  a  purpose,  so  she 
came  back  with  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  purpose 
and  that  was  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Foundation. 
Already  the  beautiful  McMahon  Foundation  building 
had  been  completed,  its  business  office  was  housed 
in  the  building  and  the  furniture  which  Eugene  had 
in  his  office  in  San  Antonio  was  set  up  in  the 
Foundation  office. 

One  of  the  many  activities  which  Mrs.  McMahon 
first  participated  in  when  she  came  to  Lawton  was 
to  entertain  the  board  members  and  their  wives. 

By  this  time  the  board  consisted  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Bar¬ 
ber,  president,  Mr.  Ned  Shepler,  vice  president, 

Mr.  Lawrence  Keegan,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  Bledsoe  and  Mr.  John  Shoemaker.  At  that 
time  Mrs.  Ross  Porter  was  a  trustee,  but  later  re¬ 
signed  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  Mr.  Jake 
Witzel,  present  vice  president  of  the  board. 

In  1949  Mrs.  McMahon  presented  to  the  board 
of  trustees  a  plan  to  aid  worthy  students  by  a 
scholarship  fund.  She  knew  that  encouraging  young 
men  toward  leadership  based  on  well  rounded  study 
in  journalism,  government  and  economics  was  a 
longtime  dream  of  her  late  son,  Eugene,  who  was 
an  Oklahoma  University  graduate  and  one  time  Law- 
ton  newspaper  manager.  He  foresaw  an  urgent  need 
for  well  trained  men  who  could  grasp  and  clearly 
express  the  problems  arising  in  government  and 
economics.  In  a  letter  written  before  his  death 
he  had  outlined  his  hopes  for  such  a  program: 

nI  want  the  fellowship  winner  required  to 
take  a  large  number  of  hours  in  economics  and 
taxation.  I  think  that  although  we  are  a  highly 
civilized  country  as  regards  engineering,  medicine, 
and  numerous  other  professions,  that  we  still  are 
in  a  very  backward  stage  as  regards  economics  and 
taxation  principles  of  our  law  makers.  I  suggest 
that  this  scholarship  be  in  journalism  with 
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economics  and  taxation  as  minor  subjects,  because 
a  young  man  could  see  a  future  in  the  newspaper 
business  knowing  these  subjects,  either  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  or  editorial  writer,  whereas  he  would  not 
have  as  good  an  outlook  for  a  livelihood  if  the 
scholarship  was  in  economics  and  taxation  exclus¬ 
ively.  I  should  not  want  the  Foundation  to  insist 
that  the  scholarship  holder  follow  any  particular 
philosophies  in  his  studies  on  economics  and  tax¬ 
ation,  such  insistence  would  be  against  provisions 
of  the  Foundation’s  charter.  But  X  do  have  hopes 
that  we  might  be  able  to  educate  several  young  men 
who  later  on  could  become  great  public  men,  and 
partly  due  to  their  knowledge  of  these  vital  sub¬ 
jects  aid  greatly  in  making  this  a  more  prosperous 
United  States  of  America,” 

So  the  McMahon  University  Journalism  Scholar¬ 
ships  were  awarded  to  Oklahoma  University.  The 
scholarships  receive  an  annual  grant  of  $7,000, 
which  is  allocated  as  follows: 

Ten  scholarships  of  $200  each  to  outstanding 
Oklahoma  highschool  graduates; 

Five  scholarships  of  $200  each  to  University 
sophomores; 

Five  scholarships  of  $200  each  to  University 
juniors; 

Senior  scholarships  to  the  amount  of  $1,000 
to  be  awarded  to  one  or  more  students  com¬ 
pleting  undergraduate  work  in  journalism 
with  strong  emphasis  on  economic  taxation; 

Graduate  fellowships  in  the  total  amount  of 

$2,000. 

Now  that  the  scholarships  had  been  created, 
the  Foundation  continued  to  aid  those  less  fortun¬ 
ate.  Each  year  the  Community  Chest  or  United  Fund 
received  its  largest  single  donation  from  the 
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Foundation.  Human  interests  were  being  taken  care 
of  quietly  each  day  with  no  one  the  wiser. 

There  was  the  time  a  family  was  completely 
burned  out;  the  Foundation  went  to  its  rescue. 

The  man  and  his  family  who  came  here  from  another 
state,  a  wife  and  six  children;  no,  he  did  not  know 
that  he  had  cancer,  but  the  Foundation  trustees 
knew  that  his  life  was  only  a  few  months  at  most. 
They  took  this  man’s  family,  took  care  of  them  all 
during  the  husband’s  and  father’s  illness.  Then 
when  he  had  passed  on,  the  Foundation  never  relin¬ 
quished  its  watchful  eye  until  the  widow  and  or¬ 
phaned  children  were  firmly  established  in  a  self- 
supporting  manner. 

Again,  there  was  the  hopeless  cripple  confined 
to  his  bed  because  to  have  gotten  a  wheel  chair  for 
him,  it  would  take  a  custom  built  one  and  highly 
expensive.  The  Foundation,  hearing  of  the  man’s 
needs,  purchased  the  chair. 

Many  a  child  is  free  of  diseased  tonsils  and 
adenoids,  have  good  glasses  and  even  braces  due  to 
the  benevolent  aid  of  the  Foundation. 

There  is  also  the  story  of  the  frail  four  year 
old  girl  who  didn’t  understand  what  it  was  all 
about,  but  the  McMahon  Foundation  had  taken  a  hand 
to  try  to  swing  fate’s  balances  in  her  favor.  The 
child  was  known  as  a  Tlblue  baby.”  The  story  of 
the  child  began  over  a  pair  of  laundry  tubs.  It 
seems  that  Mrs.  Robert  Suther,  McKinley  P.T.A.  vice 
president  had  approached  the  child’s  mother  about 
joining  the  unit  when  she  was  enrolling  her  other 
two  children  at  McKinley  school.  She  explained 
that  she  was  kept  busy  caring  for  her  fatherless 
children  and  maintaining  a  constant  watch  over 
her  frail  ’’blue  baby,”  and  could  not  participate 
in  P.T.A.  activities.  Later  Mrs.  Suther  mentioned 
the  incident  to  Mrs.  William  J.  Carson  while  the 
two  were  busy  laundering  clothes  at  a  local  self- 
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help  laundry.  Mrs.  Carson  expressed  her  immediate 
interest  since  her  seven  year  old  daughter  had 
had  a  successful  operation  at  Johns  Hopkins.  The 
two  mothers  became  acquainted  with  the  child *s 
mother  and  their  search  for  ways  and  means  began. 

Life  hadn’t  been  too  easy  for  the  blue  baby’s 
mother.  Her  husband  was  a  Lawton-Fort  Sill  bus 
driver  for  four  years,  but  was  ill  for  a  year  be¬ 
fore  death  claimed  him.  The  only  security  which 
he  could  leave  his  family  were  Social  Security 
benefits  and  the  home  they  were  living  in.  It 
took  all  the  budget  could  stand  to  provide  extra 
milk  and  food  for  the  child.  Although  the  couple 
had  taken  the  child  to  many  doctors  and  were  plan¬ 
ning  as  soon  as  the  father  got  better  and  was  able 
to  work  to  have  the  operation  performed,  the  father 
did  not  survive  to  carry  out  these  plans. 

So  after  some  time  the  McMahon  Foundation 
was  called  upon  to  aid  the  child.  Plans  were  made 
and  doctors  were  corlsulted  as  to  an  operation  for 
this  child  and  she  was  enroute  to  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital. 

In  Oklahoma  City  she  was  at  the  Crippled  Chil¬ 
drens’  Hospital  for  x-rays  preliminary  to  the 
operation,  when  her  frail  heart  suddenly  and  with¬ 
out  warning  stopped.  So  death  which  lurked  in  the 
abnormal  heart  condition  cut  short  the  trip  which 
the  Foundation  was  trying  to  give  for  life. 

The  Foundation  activities  are  too  numerous 
to  enumerate.  In  addition  to  the  University  schol¬ 
arships,  many  a  student  has  attended  various  col¬ 
leges  and  schools  of  music  and  business. 

The  story  of  the  Foundation  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete,  however,  without  mentioning  the  fine 
Memorial  Auditorium  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
memory  of  Eugene  McMahon. 

On  November  22,  1952,  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Lawton, 
as  follows: 
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"Gentlemen : 


"As  a  memorial  to  Eugene  D.  McMahon,  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  McMahon  Foundation  to  erect  a 
City  Auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,600 
persons,  equipped  with  comfortable  opera  chairs, 
ample  stage  facilities,  dressing  rooms,  foyer  and 
rest  rooms,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  approximately 
$300,000,  more  or  less,  on  the  City  land  North  of 
Ferris  Avenue  and  East  of  the  new  high  school  site, 
on  a  location  satisfactory  to  the  City  and  to  the 
McMahon  Foundation,  with  ample  parking  facilities 
provided  by  the  City.  It  is  the  request  of  the 
Foundation  that  permission  be  granted  to  enter 
upon  the  land  to  construct  said  auditorium  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  plans  and  specifications  furnished 
by  Paul  Harris,  architect,  and  agreeable  to  both 
the  Foundation  and  the  City.  Upon  completion  of 
the  Auditorium,  it  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  City 
of  Lawton  to  maintain  for  public  entertainment. 

May  we  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  our 
request? 


"Yours  very  truly, 

"The  McMahon  Foundation 
"W.  F . Barber, President . " 

Thus  the  plans  were  started  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of,  the  new  McMahon  Memorial  Auditorium.  News¬ 
paper  releases  would  more  accurately  describe  the 
plans  and  progress  of  the  construction.  One  re¬ 
lease  states: 

"Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon,  whose  family  established 
the  McMahon  Foundation  is  personally  supervising 
the  drawing  of  plans.  Although  the  auditorium  will 
occupy  a  small  area,  the  Council  designated  about 
ten  acres  in  the  vicinity  for  parking.  A  curving 
road  will  connect  the  building  and  parking  area  to 
Ferris  Street.  Location  of  the  Auditorium  site 
was  recommended  by  the  Institute  of  Community  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  The  build¬ 
ing  approximately  126  by  141  feet  is  estimated  to 
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cost  around  $400,000.  (Let  me  add  now  that  by  the 
time  the  building  was  completed  and  furnished,  the 
cost  ran  well  over  $500,000.)  The  building  will  be 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  attractive  auditoriums 
in  the  State.  The  seating  capacity  is  about  equally 
divided  between  the  lower  floor  and  balcony,  so 
that  the  occupant  of  every  seat  will  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  stage  and  be  close  enough  to  hear 
easily.  The  curtain  opening  of  the  stage  will  be 
50  feet  wide.  The  front  perspective  will  present 
a  wide,  partly  curved  sweep.  Much  of  the  front 
will  be  of  glass,  with  the  building  background  of 
terra  cotta  resembling  marble.  Mrs.  McMahon  has 
devoted  much  time  to  assisting  the  architect  in 
selecting  suitable  materials  to  give  the  building 
a  pleasing  appearance.  The  auditorium  will  fill  a 
long  felt  need  in  Lawton  and  provide  suitable  ac¬ 
commodations  for  musical  events,  conventions  and 
meetings  of  various  kinds.  When  completed  the 
building  will  be  dedicated  to  public  use  and  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  City.11 

On  March  11th,  1954.?  the  dedication  of  the 
Auditorium  took  place.  This  was  truly  a  big  event 
in  Lawton.  The  long  cherished  dream  of  Lawton 
citizens  of  having  a  beautiful  auditorium  had  at 
last  become  a  reality.  As  so  many  have  said, 

"What  a  fitting,  living  memorial  to  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  son." 

The  auditorium  was  turned  over  to  the  City, 
and  in  dedicating  the  auditorium  to  the  use  of  Law- 
ton  citizens,  these  are  the  words  which  were  spoken 
by  Mrs.  McMahon  at  that  time: 

"With  sincere  gratitude  to  our  Father  in  Hea¬ 
ven,  whose  blessings  have  made  it  possible,  in 
loving  memory  to  those  dear  to  me,  in  appreciation 
for  the  warm  friendships  which  have  blessed  our 
lives  in  this  community,  and  with  earnest  hope  that 
through  the  years  to  come  it  may  help  to  enrich 
the  cultural  life  of  our  community.  In  an  increas¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  those  arts  that  elevate  the 
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spirit  of  man,  X  dedicate  this  building  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  people  of  Lawton." 

Then,  turning  to  the  Mayor  of  Lawton,  she 
said,  "It  gives  me  great  pleasure  on  behalf  of  my¬ 
self  and  the  Trustees  of  the  McMahon  Foundation  to 
present  to  you  the  keys  of  the  McMahon  Memorial 
Auditorium. " 

Mrs.  McMahon  also  presented  and  dedicated  a 
Steinway  Concert  Grand  piano.  She  honored  the 
audience  by  playing  "Moonlight  Sonata"  (Beethoven). 

Thus  another  phase  of  the  wonderful  work  of 
the  McMahon  Foundation  had  been  accomplished.  The 
story  does  not  end  with  the  dedication  of  the 
auditorium  and  its  presentation  to  the  City,  for 
the  McMahon  Foundation  is  a  living,  perpetual, 
warm  and  humane  organization  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  father  and  now  also  to  the  son, 
Eugene.  Its  good  works  are  daily  being  done  and 
only  the  future  can  record  all  its  accomplishments. 
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FIVE  YEARS  WITH  MRS.  MCMAHON 

By:  Jennie  L.  McCutcheon 

f'or‘  five  years  I  have  been  Secretary  for  both 
Mrs.  McMahon  and  the  Foundation.  When  I  was  first 
employed  I  devoted  my  time  to  learning  about  stocks 
common  and  preferred ,  accrued  interest,  convertible * 
and  subordinate  debentures,  bonds,  the  buying  and 
selling  of  stocks  on  the  market,  and  oil  royalties 
and  depletion. 

The  accounting  system  of  the  Foundation  is 
quite  different  from  the  average  run  of  bookkeep- 
ing.  So  I  spent  most  of  my  time  familiarizing  my¬ 
self  with  the  routine  and  general  duties  of  the 
position. 

ff  is  true  that  I  was  aware  of  the  many  ener¬ 
getic  accomplishments  of  Mrs.  McMahon,  but  being  a 
novice  at  the  job,  I  did  not  have  time  to,  or  even 
think  of,  analyzing  the  magnitude  of  the  various 
activities  which  went  on  around  me. 

Yesterday  afternoon  while  typing  this  manu¬ 
script,  "Reminiscences  and  Scrapbooks, T*  my  mind  be¬ 
gan  to  wander  back  over  the  five  years  which  I  had 
spent  here.  My  first  recollection  was  the  music  and 
study  clubs  in  which  Mrs.  McMahon  has  taken  such  an 
active  part.  Then  I  thought  of  the  many  fine 
paintings  which  she  has  painted  and  my  memory  began 
recalling  the  ones  which  I  had  watched  her  paint. 
Yes,  I  have  seen  the  idea  for  a  beautiful  painting 
take  form  from  just  a  crude  sketch  with  an  ordinary 
pencil  on  to  the  canvas  to  become  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  paintings  which  now  adorn  the  walls  of 
this  lovely  building. 

Another  fond  recollection  is  of  each  morning 
when  I  came  to  work,  I  could  hear  Mrs.  McMahon 
practicing  on  the  piano  and  sometimes  accompanied 
by  that  lovable  dog,  "Tuffie."  Let  me  add  here 
that  my  knowledge  of  music  has  been  very  limited. 
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but  through  the  years  of  my  pleasant  association 
with  Mrs.  McMahon  I  have  developed  a  love  for  the 
classic  music. 

As  I  sat  there  and  pondered  over  the  past 
years,  I  began  to  recall  more  clearly  "there  has 
never  been  a  dull  moment."  My  next  recollection 
of  Mrs.  McMahon  is  one  of  the  interest  which  she 
took  in  her  farm.  She  told  me  when  I  began  my 
work  here  of  her  farm  and  the  love  which  she  had 
for  the  homestead.  I  recall  now  the  pride  which 
she  took  in  having  the  farm  home  remodeled.  But 
the  thing  which  amazes  me  the  most  was  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  farm  and  its  activity.  She  engaged 
in  a  soil  conservation  program,  having  her  land 
terraced  and  planting  soil  building  crops.  She 
would  come  into  the  office  and  talk  to  me  about 
the  crops  which  she  was  having  planted  on  the 
land  to  rebuild  the  soil.  I  recall  one  crop 
especially  which  she  was  having  planted  and  that 
was  "vetch."  Let  me  add  here  that  I  was  born  and 
reared  on  the  farm  and  I  always  thought  I  had  a 
fair  knowledge  of  farm  products  and  farm  life,  but 
vetch  as  a  soil  rebuilder  I  had  never  before  heard 
of.  She  would  talk  to  me  concerning  the  building 
of  her  fences,  types  of  wire  which  would  make  the 
best  fence,  the  number  of  strands  of  wire  necess¬ 
ary  for  a  durable  fence  for  her  land,  the  number 
of  cattle  one  should  graze  according  to  the  amount 
of  acreage.  So  the  homestead  was  her  enthusiasm 
my  first  year  with  her. 

Then  one  afternoon  I  went  upstairs  (where  her 
living  quarters  are  located)  and  she  had  a  letter 
from  the  Oklahoma  Memorial  Association.  She  said, 
"Miss  McCutcheon,  I  would  like  for  you  to  read 
this  letter  and  see  what  you  think  of  it." 

I  read  the  lptter,  but  having  been  out  of 
Oklahoma  for  several  years  before  my  employment 
here,  I  was  not  familiar  with  this  Association, 
nor  did  I  know  anything  of  its  nature.  In  the 
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meantime,  she  had  talked  to  Mr,  Ned  Shepler  who  had 
given  her  an  interesting  report  of  the  organization 
and  the  next  thing  X  knew  she  was  getting  member¬ 
ships  for  Lawton  citizens  in  the  Oklahoma  Memorial 
Association,  something  over  fifty.  Her  enthusiasm 
in  aiding  the  organization  was  not  confined  to  Law- 
ton  alone,  but  she  made  several  trips  to  Oklahoma 
City  to  visit  with  Mrs.  Anna  Korn,  president  of  the 
Association. 

I  think  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life 
was  when  I  sat  in  that  group  and  saw  Mrs.  McMahon 
inducted  into  Oklahomans  Hall  of  Fame. 

If  I  mention  my  trips  upstairs  quite  often  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  repetitious,  but  there  is  where  I 
have  seen  so  many  of  her  ideas  born  and  carried  to 
fruitful  completion.  One  particular  afternoon  I 
went  upstairs  and  Mrs.  McMahon  was  sitting  there 
and  she  said,  f,The  people  of  Lawton  need  a  place  to 
meet  where  they  can  enjoy  the  music  and  fine  arts, 
good  plays  and  shows  which  the  larger  cities  enjoy.” 
By  this  time  I  was  getting  wiser  and  knew  that  some¬ 
thing  would  come  of  this  thought  and  I  wondered, 
”What  will  this  idea  of  hers  be  when  borne  to  com¬ 
pletion?” 

In  a  few  days  I  knew  the  answer.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Barber  telephoned  to  me  from  the  American  National 
Bank  and  stated  that  he  had  a  letter  which  he  want¬ 
ed  sent  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council.  This  letter 
is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  book,  but  the 
idea  which  was  born  upstairs  was  the  magnificent 
McMahon  Memorial  Auditorium. 

By  this  time  I  had  learned  to  be  always  pre¬ 
pared  for  almost  anything;  however,  I  still  had  an¬ 
other  surprise  in  store.  Instead  of  Mrs.  McMahon 
being  content  to  turning  .the  erection  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  to  the  architect  and  contractor,  it  was  she 
who  okayed  the  plans.  The  conferences  with  the 
architect  were  many;  changes  were  made  to  conform 
with  her  ideas  of  just  the  type  of  building  she 
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wanted.  Then,  too,  there  were  the  many  letters  and 
trips  to  San  Antonio  to  select  the  Holiday  Hill 
stone  for  the  outside  walls.  The  coloring  had  to 
be  perfect,  the  samples  of  stone  and  tile  each  had 
to  be  ^personally  inspected,  all  of  this  done  in  her 
illimitable  enthusiasm  to  have  everything  perfect. 
Then  there  were  the  seats,  1,600  of  them  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  lower  floor  and  balcony  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  salesmen  were  many;  more  samples,  more 
conferences,  until  finally  this  chore  was  performed. 

I  think  she  enjoyed  every  minute  of  this  huge 
task,  but  the  selection  of  the  stage  equipment, 
curtains  and  lighting  fixtures  was  the  one  big  task. 
Of  course,  she  entered  into  this  phase  of  the  work 
with  the  usual  vigor,  but  oh I  the  thousand  and  one 
samples  which  she  examined,  matching  one  piece 
against  another.  I  remember  one  particular  instance 
when  she  was  examining  a  piece  of  material,  she  even 
told  the  salesman  the  colors  of  the  dye  which  were 
put  into  the  material  to  make  that  particular  color. 
Then  the  miniature  stages  were  brought  for  inspect¬ 
ion,  the  various  colored  lights  thrown  on  the  mater¬ 
ials  to  see  if  the  effect  was  exactly  as  she  wanted. 
Finally  her  decision  was  made  and  the  order  placed 
for  the  stage  settings.  After  that  came  the  car¬ 
pets,  more  samples,  more  conferences,  until  finally 
she  had  selected  the  beautiful  carpets  that  now 
grace  the  aisles  and  foyer  of  the  auditorium. 

One  day  she  took  one  of  her  quite  frequent 
visits  to  the  auditorium  and  the  colors  which  were 
being  put  on  the  walls  did  not  meet  approval  of 
her  trained  eyes.  Off  they  came  and  a  warmer, 
more  beautiful  color  added  instead.  I  thought  sure¬ 
ly  everything  was  finished  by  now,  the  date  had 
been  set  for  the  formal  dedication  and  everything 
apparently  had  been  completed,  but  that  was  not  the 
case.  Upon  seeing  the  curtains  after  they  were 
hung  she  decided  that  yet  something  else  was  needed 
for  the  stage  setting,  so  the  beautiful  black  for¬ 
mal  cyclorama  setting  was  added  along  with  the 
orchestra  rail  drapes.  I  thought,  "Well,  this  is 
it,  she  has  erected  one  of  the  Southwest Ts  finest 
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auditoriums  and  it  is  complete  in  every  detail.” 

But  then  it  was  mentioned  that  small  meetings  held 
in  the  rooms  off  the  foyer  had  no  chairs,  also 
chairs  were  needed  for  extra  stage  settings,  so 
again  the  chair  salesmen  and  samples  of  chairs  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  here  at  the  Foundation.  Numerous 
letters  were  written  and  finally  100  folding  chairs 
were  purchased  for  the  auditorium.  I  could  not 
possibly  think  of  anything  else  that  could  be  done, 
but  then  she  began  to  think  that  when  band  concerts 
woul^  given  the  stage  would  need  a  rostrum.  So 
a  rostrum  was  built  for  the  auditorium. 

After  the  auditorium  was  finished,  Mrs.  McMa¬ 
hon  seemed  tired*  Mr.  Barber,  the  president  of 
the  Board,  had  gone  into  retirement  and  I  thought 
'Well,  Mrs.  McMahon  will,  tooj"  and  for  several 
weeks  she  did  nothing  much  except  paint  and  devote 
herself  to  her  much  loved  music.  I  thought,  "Well 
she  is  content  now  to  just  relax  and  take  it  easy, 
for  she  had  earned  a  well  deserved  rest  many  moons 
back.  Life  went  on  at  the  Foundation  as  usual, 
having  the  regular  club  meetings,  teas  and  parties 
and  book  reviews* 

Then  one  day  X  again  happened  to  go  upstairs 
and  she  said,  "Miss  McCutcheon,  I  think  I  would 
•1-ike  to  write  a  book  about  Lawton,  its  progress 
from  the  early  pioneer  days,  also  the  history  of 
the  Foundation  and  several  stories  about  my  early 
life  and  about  my  friends  whom  I  love  dearly." 

X  thought  to  myself ,  "You  may  know  all  about 
music  and  art  and  terracing  your  land  and  soil  con¬ 
servation.  You  may  be  able  to  build  auditoriums 
and  select  the  furnishings,  along  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Foundation  and  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  demand  your  time,  but  I  don't  think  you 
will  write  a  book." 

How  mistaken  could  I  be?  She  mentioned  to  me 
several  times  about  the  book,  but  I  still  didn't 
think  it  would  ever  be  written. 
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Then  one  day  she  told  me  that  she  had  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  an  author  of  quite  some  reputation, 
to  lay  plans  for  the  writing  of  the  book;  but  it 
seemed  that  the  author’s  fee  would  be  equal  to  his 
reputation  and  it  looked  as  if  her  plans  were 
stymied  as  to  how  to  get  the  book  written.  She  con¬ 
tacted  and  was  approached  by  students  of  journalism, 
who  never  having  written  a  book  were  quite  willing 
to  give  any  assistance  which  they  could.  This 
didn’t  quite  meet  with  what  she  wanted.  One  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  again  upstairs,  she  looked  at  me  and 
said,  ’’Miss  McCutcheon,  if  you  will  type  my  book 
for  me.  I’ll  write  it  myself.” 

I  thought,  ”My  goodness,  what  will  I  do  now?” 

I  knew  that  if  she  set  her  mind  to  write  the  book 
it  would  be  written.  I  also  knew  my  limitations 
as  a  typist,  but  I  enrolled  in  a  business  college 
and  attended  night  classes  to  review  typing.  (My 
work  here  at  the  Foundation  is  strictly  of  an  ac¬ 
counting  nature  with  very  little  typing  to  be  done.) 

One  morning  a  new  electric  typewriter  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  office.  So  the  book  was  begun.  I 
would  hazard  a  guess  that  it  has  been  two  years 
since  the  thought  was  born  to  write  the  book,  but 
always  she  mentioned  the  desire  to  finish  it.  I 
always  volunteered  my  services  to  her  in  any  way 
that  I  could  be  of  aid,  but  I  knew  that  if  the  book 
were  written,  it  would  be  her  book  and  I  would  only 
assist  as  typist. 

One  day  I  made  another  of  my  usual  trips  up¬ 
stairs  and  she  said,  ’’The  Presbyterian  congregation 
is  going  to  build  a  new  church.”  She  went  ahead 
and  explained  the  cost  of  the  building,  the  type 
it  would  be  and  her  sentiments  she  had  for  a  new 
church  edifice.  On  my  way  back  to  the  office,  I 
wondered  just  what  part  she  would  play  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  church.  Then  one  morning  she  came  into 
the  office  and  asked  me  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Reuter  Organ  Company  inquiring  as  to  the  prices  of 
their  organs,  how  they  were  constructed  and  the 
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many  questions  which  one  familiar  with  pipe  organs 
would  ask.  I  knew  then  that  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church  would  have  a  new  pipe  organ,  but  at  that 
time  the  congregation  did  not  know  of  the  idea  for 
the  organ.  Then  after  the  contract  was  signed  for 
delivery  of  the  instrument,  back  to  the  book  again. 

Yes,  it  is  finished  now.  And  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  this  is  just  my  recollection  which  I  had 
as  I  sat  at  my  typewriter  finishing  the  last  pages 
of  the  book.  They  are  recollections  of  a  great 
lady.  Somewhere  in  the  book  she  has  nominated  a 
lifelong  friend  to  be  the  greatest  character  she 
has  ever  known,  and  in  all  due  respect  to  this 
lovely,  gracious  friend  of  Mrs.  McMahon* s,  I  would 
nominate  Mrs.  McMahon,  herself,  for  this  honor. 

This  morning  I  went  upstairs  and  I  said,  ,fMrs. 
McMahon,  yesterday  afternoon  while  sitting  at  the 
typewriter  I  was  reminiscing  over  the  things  which 
I  have  just  written  here,  and  I  thought.  Lord,  what 
will  that  woman  do  next!1* 

Mrs.  McMahon  laughed  and  gave  me  this  reply: 

WI  wish  I  was  a  little  rock 
A-sittin*  on  a  hill, 

Doin*  nothin*  all  day  long 
But  just  a-sittin*  still. 

I  wouldn*t  eat, 

I  wouldn*t  sleep, 

I  wouldnft  even  wash, 

I*d  just  sit  still  a  thousand  years 
And  rest  myself!  BY  GOSH!” 
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The  following  is  by  Lucile  C reswell  Potter, 
Woman’s  Page  Editor,  Lawton  Constitution 
and  Press. 


No  book  containing  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
McMahon  family  would  be  complete  without  recounting 
honors  and  accolades  accorded  Louise  Davis  McMahon, 
wife  of  the  late  E.  P.  McMahon  and  mother  of  their 
son,  Eugene  Davis  McMahon,  who,  with  her  son  was  co¬ 
founder  of  the  McMahon  Foundation,  a  charitable  and 
benevolent  organization  dedicated  in  1940  to  the 
husband  and  father. 

Many  Oklahomans  throughout  the  State,  as  well 
as  Lawtonians,  have  been  beneficiaries  of  the 
Foundation’s  philanthropies.  Mrs.  McMahon,  as 
trustee,  personally  supervises,  hut  has  never  taken 
action  without  approval  of  the  Board.  For  these 
and  her  personal  benefactions  she  has  been  honored 
locally  and  also  by  many  state  organizations.  She 
says,  "Music  has  been  life’s  love,  but  painting  is 
a  hobby.  You  work  practicing,  but  lose  yourself 
painting.  It  is  fascinating  to  blend  the  colors, 
and  to  transform  the  composition  to  the  canvas.  I 
have  painted  at  least  150  pictures  in  my  lifetime 
and  have  given  my  friends  at  least  60  pictures." 

This  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  honors  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Mrs.  McMahon.  "I  expect  to  pass 
through  this  world  but  once,  but  any  good  thing 
therefore  that  I  can  do  or  any  kindness  that  I  can 
show  to  my  fellow  creatures  let  me  do  now,  for  I 
shall  not  pass  this  way  again."  Also  from  the 
Bible,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Mrs.  McMahon  was  named  mother  of  the  year  in 
1949  by  the  Oklahoma  Mother’s  Committee  of  The 
Golden  Rule  Foundation  of  New  York  City.  Notifica¬ 
tion  of  the  high  honor  reads:  "The  only  child,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon  achieved  brilliancy 
as  a  student,  a  business  man  and  a  philanthropist. 
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His  most  excellent  character  was  evidenced  in  one 
of  his  last  conversations  with  his  mother  when  he 
expressed  the  wish  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  charitable  and  educational  purposes.”  It  was 
Mrs.  Edwards  who  made  the  Golden  Rule  Foundation 
known  to  Mrs.  McMahon,  There  were  other  applicants 
but  Mrs.  McMahon  was  nominated  to  represent  Okla¬ 
homa  Mother  for  the  year  1949*  After  she  received 
this  honor,  she  and  Mrs.  Edwards  attented  the 
National  Mother’s  meeting  in  New  York  City.  It  was 
a  reunion  of  all  mothers  present  and  past  which  was 
held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 

The  second  honor  came  from  the  Oklahoma  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Mother’s  Day  event  in 
1950.  Also  in  1950  she  was  named  the  State’s  most 
prominent  woman  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Journalism  Fra¬ 
ternity  for  women,  with  announcement  of  this  honor 
made  at  the  annual  Matrix  Dinner  banquet  of  the 
chapter  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman. 
More  than  400  State  and  Norman  women,  as  well  as 
the  Oklahoma  University  Faculty  and  students, 
attended  the  dinner  announcing  the  honor. 

Mrs.  McMahon  was  inducted  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame  of  the  Oklahoma  Memorial  Association  at  a 
banquet  given  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel  on  Statehood 
Day,  November  16,  1954,  being  chosen  for  the  honor 
a  philanthropist.  She  has  long  been  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  local  organizations,  both  charitable  and 
cultural.  Fifty-three  Lawtonians  were  included  in 
the  several  hundred  state  residents  at  the  banquet. 
She  is  now  a  life  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Memorial 
Association,  also  she  is  the  accompanist  for  all 
the  music. 

On  this  occasion  she  was  entertained  at  a 
round  of  events  given  in  her  honor  by  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon,  her  son’s  social  fraternity  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  University. 
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When  she  was  serving  her  first  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  she 
was  inducted  into  the  Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Fraternity 
by  the  chapter  at  the  State  University.  The  year 
she  was  vice  president  she  served  as  organizer  of 
the  State  Endowment  Fund  and,  although  the  State 
was  in  a  deep  depression,  she  accumulated  $1,200. 
She  also  organized  four  music  districts.  This  was 
the  year  the  State  added  enough  districts  to  those 
already  in  existence,  to  make  nine;  and  that  is  how 
the  Music  Federation  began  a  wonderful  growth.  The 
districts  were  organized  the  first  year  she  served 
as  president.  This  was  in  1932. 

Sponsored  by  the  Lawton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
a  city  luncheon  on  March  11th,  1955  >  honored  Mrs. 
McMahon  and  launched  a  day’s  festivities  which  were 
climaxed  with  a  formal  dedication  of  the  new  McMa¬ 
hon  Memorial  Auditorium  that  night.  Emmett  L. 
Leough,  then  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
placed  around  her  neck  a  lei  of  orchids  shipped 
from  Hawaii  to  Lawton  especially  for  the  event. 

The  crowning  was  a  ” Queen  of  Lawton”  for  one  week. 
Mr.  Keough  also  presented  her  a  scroll  from  the 
community  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  her  many 
contributions  to  Lawton. 

A  plaque  recognizing  her  outstanding  service 
to  the  University  of  Oklahoma  was  presented  by  Fred 
Harris,  Lawton  attorney,  from  Comanche  County  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Dr.  George  Cross, 
president  of  Oklahoma  University,  guest  speaker, 
lauded  the  Lawtonian  for  her  many  gifts  to  the 
University.  In  addition  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
attending,  the  following  clubs  were  also  represent¬ 
ed  at  the  luncheon:  Altrusa,  Business  and  Profess¬ 
ional  Women,  Comanche  County  Alumni  Chapter,  Entre 
Nous,  Lawton  Women’s  Forum,  Lions,  Rotary,  North¬ 
west  Kiwanis,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Quest, 
Schubert  Music  Club,  Optimist  Club,  and  400  persons 
not  including  many  Fort  Sill  representatives. 
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The  Oklahoma  Press  Association  held  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  Lawton  on  June  2nd ,  1955.  Bob  Considine, 
International  News  Service,  was  the  featured  speak¬ 
er.  Mrs.  McMahon  tells  the  following  story  about 
the  convention: 

"Our  own  Ned  Shepler  was  president  of  the 
organization  and  he  sent  me  an  invitation.  I 
accepted  and  May,  his  wife,  called  me  over  the 
phone  and  said  that  Ned  wanted  me  to  sit  at  the 
head  table.  I  was  very  much  flattered  to  be  a 
guest  of  so  many  distinguished  visitors.  Mr.  New¬ 
by  was  master  of  ceremonies  and  began  by  introduc¬ 
ing  all  the  people  at  the  head  table' but  me.  They 
all  stood  up  and  then  sat  down.  I  was  a  little  bit 
embarrassed  and  then  Mr.  Newby  got  up  and  began  to 
talk.  I  wondered  who  he  was  talking  about,  never 
dreaming  it  was  I,  until  he  said,  *In  appreciation 
of  Mrs.  McMahon T s  assistance  for  the  young  men  who 
were  beneficiaries  at  the  State  University. *  He 
added  a  few  more  words  and  then  presented  me  with 
a  beautiful  bronze  plaque.  Then  he  said,  »Mrs. 
McMahon,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  you  have  good 
company  as  a  member  of  the  Press  Association.  It  is. 
Oklahomans  own  Will  Rogers. *  Of  course,  I  was 
flattered.  One  day  I  went  into  an  Art  Gallery  and 
found  a  picture  of  Will  Rogers  with  his  dog.  He 
is  sitting  on  a  bench,  just  at  the  border  of  a 
forest.  The  colors  are  beautiful.  I  had  it  framed 
and  it  is  in  my  upstairs  living  room.  This  con¬ 
vention  was  a  grand  event  and  was  attended  by 
several  hundred  representatives. n 

In  addition  to  her  music  which  is  practiced 
for  at  least  an  hour  in  the  morning,  she  has  pre¬ 
sented  some  original  programs  for  her  clubs.  One 
was  in  San  Antonio,  a  sketch  for  music  club  pro¬ 
grams.  This  was  written  in  San  Antonio  primarily 
for  the  San  Antonio  Music  Club.  Besides  the  San 
Antonio  Music  Club  presentation,  the  little  skit 
was  given  by  the  San  Antonio  Little  Theater, 
f lor*©sville  Music  Club,  Women^s  Club,  San  Antonio 
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Country  Club,  Texas  State  Federation  Music  Club 
and  repeated  in  the  St.  Anthony  Hotel.  It  is 
named  ”A  Studio  Kaledioscope . M  Mrs.  McMahon  saysj 

”1  found  the  manuscript  at  the  bottom  of  a 
basket.  Today  is  January  21,  1957 >  and  we  are  now 
rehearsing  the  skit  to  present  it  for  the  Guest 
Day  Program  of  the  Lawton  Schubert  Club,  which 
meets  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  McMahon  Foundation 

nThrough  years  of  study  and  research,  I  have 
accumulated  a  large  number  of  words.  From  these  X 
have  selected  enough  to  fill  twenty  pages  of  words 
of  all  kinds.  This  is  in  the  Scrapbook  Section. 

It  is  titled,  TWords,  Stories  and  Slang, »  and  made 
its  debut  for  the  Quest  Club.*1 

The  Oklahoma  City  Symphony  Society,  the  Lawton 
Symphony  Society  and  the  Comanche  County  Historical 
Society  presented  Mrs.  McMahon  with  a  beautiful 
solid  silver  tray.  She  values  it  very  much. 

She  has  led  a  busy  life.  She  taught  music  and 
cultural  clubs  to  help  make  Lawton  the  kind  of  city 
in  which  she  wanted  to  live.  In  this  day  of  hurried 
living,  one  passes  into  a  calmer  realm  when  visit¬ 
ing  in  her  upstairs  apartment  at  the  Foundation 
building,  where  she  maintains  her  private  home  as 
a  quiet  sanctuary.  After  a  visit  there,  one  may 
well  recall  the  words,  nFor  there  is  music  wherever 
there  is  harmony,  order  or  proportion.”  She  is  a 
quiet,  gracious  and  unassuming  lady.  For  her 
humanitarian  and  philanthropic  works  which  she  has 
done  not  only  in  Lawton,  but  throughout  the  State, 
she  will  be  revered,  honored,  loved  and  remembered 
always. 
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DEDICATION 


of 

McMAHON  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 

Lawton,  Oklahoma 

Friday,  March  11,  1955 

8  o’clock 


By  Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon  and  Ned  Shepler,  president;  Lawrence  Keegan, 
Jake  Witzel,  Charles  Bledsoe,  J.  D.  Shoemaker,  W.  F.  Wulf,  of  the 
McMahon  Foundation  Board.  Winchell  Barber,  retiring  president. 


The  McM  ahon  Foundation 


The  McMahon  Foundation  was  established  in  1940  by  the  late  Eugene 
D.  McMahon  and  his  mother,  Louise  D.  McMahon,  in  memory  of  the 
husband  and  father,  the  late  E.  P.  McMahon,  prominent  pioneer  Lawton 
citizen.  Its  purpose  is  to  carry  on  charitable  and  educational  work,  largely 
in  Comanche  county  and  the  Joint  School  district  No.  C-4  extending  into 
Cotton  county,  where  the  McMahon’s  drew  a  claim  at  the  opening  of  the 
Kiowa-Comanche  country  in  1901.  It  operates  with  a  board  of  seven 
trustees. 

This  building,  dedicated  here  this  evening,  a  gift  to  the  city  of  Lawton, 
was  constructed  by  the  McMahon  Foundation  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Eugene  D.  McMahon.  The  furnishings  and  stage  settings  are  a  personal 
contribution  of  Mrs.  McMahon.  The  building  is  dedicated  to  the  use  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Lawton  community  for  the  advancement  of  music,  the 
arts,  and  other  forms  of  educational  and  cultural  endeavors. 


J.  A.  Davis,  my  father 


MY  MOTHER,  MARTHA  DAVIS 
Dress  from  Godey’s  Ladies  Rook,  1800 


PROGRAM 


Invocation 

The  Rev.  Clayton  S.  Voider,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 

Introductions 

Ned  Shepler,  presiding 

“The  Metropolitan  Park” 

_ Emmett  L.  Keough,  president, 
Lawton  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Dedication  of  piano 

Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon 

“McMahon  Foundation” 

Charles  Bledsoe 

“McMahon  Auditorium” 

Fran!{  B.  Dougherty,  of  city 
committee  for  auditorium 

Anthem 

First  Presbyterian  Church  choir 

Dedication  of  building 

Mrs.  McMahon 

“On  acceptance  of  key” 

Mayor  f.  C.  McCain 

“In  behalf  of  Fort  Sill” 

Col.  Alexander  N.  Slocum,  Jr. 

Benediction 

Reverend  Voider 

Choral  benediction 


Choir 


: 


■ 


PART  3 


Excerpts  from 
My  Scrapbook 


nAt  some  time  in  each  oneTs  life  he  takes  up  a 
dream  he  left  behind— -to  painty  to  write,  to  search 
a  fond  desire.  Participating  in  this  is  bright 
magic  and  sweet  response.” 


The  dictionary  has  a  definition  for  "kaliedo- 
scope” — it  is  an  optical  instrument  one  can  look 
through  and  see  a  variety  of  forms. 

The  book  is  an  autobiography  written  mostly 
by  myself.  My  mind  was  concentrated  on  the  present 
and  the  past.  Much  of  the  past  is  lost}  not  be¬ 
cause  I  have  forgotten,  but  where  is  Maude?  Where 
is  Nellie?  Where  are  all  the  girls  that  were  at 
Camden  College?  The  College  is  gone,  but  the  beau¬ 
tiful  campus  with  its  trees  is  still  there. 

As  I  write  I  am  thinking  how  the  girls,  the 
young  ladies,  young  men,  and  many  families  can  come, 
processions  from  childhood  to  maturity,  as  if  they 
were  under  the  fascination  of  the  kaliedoscope . 
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To  digress  and  to  introduce  a  native  *  s  opinion 
of  what  was  happening  in  Lawton  and  Fort  Sill  in 
1901,  I  called  Mrs.  Sara  Maddux  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  give  me  permission  to  copy  the  article 
she  had  given  to  the  book  which  the  Business  Wo¬ 
men  »s  Association  had  printed. 

They  gave  the  book  a  name  which  is  very  appro— 
P®® ?  ^  is  "Neath  August  Sun, "  Copies  are  now  very 
scarce.  There  should  be  another  printing  for  the 
people  to  read  who  have  come  to  Lawton  since  1901. 

It  is  full  of  tribute  for  Lawton  and  the  fair  land. 
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THE  DAYS  BEFORE  YESTERDAY 

By:  Mrs.  Sam  Maddux 

We  lived  at  the  old  Sub-agency,  later  called 
the  Red  Store,  North  of  the  Indian  School,  long 
before  Lawton  was  dreamed  of.  My  uncles,  George 
M.  and  R.  H.  Paschal,  were  Indian  traders  and 
owned  one  of  the  three  stores  there.  This  tiny 
settlement  could  boast  of  perhaps  fifty  inhabitants 
(which  is  a  generous  allowance) ,  not  including  the 
Indians,  horses,  dogs,  etc.  There  were  few  laws  or 
conventions  and  life  was  lazy  and  restful  and  quite 
uneventful,  save  for  an  occasional  flood  in  Cache 
Creek  and  the  annual  Christmas  tree  at  the  Indian 
church— school  house.  We  seemed  to  think  that  life 
would  go  on  that  way  forever.  Fort  Sill  was  our 
only  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

The  Indians  camped  all  around  us.  We  knew 
them  all  and  were  friendly  with  them  and  played 
with  the  children.  We  liked  the  Comanches  best. 

We  knew  Geronimo  well  but  never  took  any  liberties 
with  him.  There  was  a  rumor  around  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  he  had  ninety-nine  scalps  and  was  hunting 
for  one  more  to  make  an  even  hundred.  We  also  knew 
Quanah  Parker  and  used  to  adore  going  to  his  house. 
My  uncle  considered  him  the  best  friend  he  had 
among  the  Indians.  He  lived  there  with  several  of 
his  wives  in  perfect  harmony.  Often  we  would  go 
with  the  Indian  children  to  their  tents  and  eat 
jerked  beef.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  thought,  con¬ 
sidering  the  hazards  involved  in  eating  beef  jerked 
during  summer  weather  in  this  climate.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  cattle  to  the  Indians — one  beef  to  two 
families  at  certain  intervals.  On  slaughter  day 
they  would  turn  the  cow  loose  and  run  it  for  awhile 
(to  make  it  tender)  and  then  shoot  it  and  dress  it 
wherever  it  fell*  I  have  seen  them  fall  in  our 
yard.  The  squaws  did  all  the  work  and  it  would  take 
them  only  a  few  minutes  to  complete  the  job.  When 
they  finished  with  the  distribution  of  said  cow, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  tell  where  the  act  had 
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taken  place — nothing  went  to  waste.  There  were  al 
ways  from  ten  to  twenty  dogs  with  each  family  and 
they  came  along  to  get  their  share  of  the  beef. 


.  ,.uTh?  Indiails  were  paid  in  silver  twice  a  year 
by  the  Government  at  what  was  called  "Grass  Pay- 

men^’  COI!1Pany  of  soldiers  from  Fort  Sill  would 

go  to  the  railroad  station  (either  Rush  Springs  or 
Marlow)  and  accompany  the  money  to  the  Sub-agency. 
They  would  camp  there  and  guard  the  money  during 
which  usually  took  a  week  or  two.  The 
soldiers  wore  blue  uniforms  then  and  were  quite 
coiorful.  The  Indian  trader  would  sell  "goods"  to 
the  Indians  on  credit  between  payments — taking  a 
chance  on  collecting  at  payment  what  was  due  him 
before  another  creditor  beat  him  to  it.  The  In- 

as^nJTT*  ^ways  willing  to  pay  up  what  they  owed 
as  long  as  the  money  lasted,  and  consequently  there 

was  seldom  any  money  left  in  the  camp  the  week  af- 
ter  payment.  These  Grass  Payments  were  always 
ooked  forward  to  for  more  reasons  than  one.  They 
were  gala  affairs  and  it  was  the  only  time  the  old 
Agency  would  come  to  life.  After  my  uncle  had  made 
his  coilections,  he  would  take  this  silver  money  to 
Marlow  to  the  bank.  He  would  put  the  money  in  sacks 
in  the  bottom  of  the  buggy  and  drive  to  Marlow 
alone.  He  thought  that  by  going  alone  he  would 
never  be  suspected  of  having  money  with  him.  He 
ook  with  him  a  brick  wrapped  in  several  thickness- 

Cl°th  t0  thPOW  out  in  an  emergency, 
t  inking  that  by  the  time  the  robbers  got  the  brick 

unwrapped  and  discovered  the  contents,  he  would  be 
s  rely  on  his  way.  He  was  never  molested. 


We  children  were  always  present  at  the  Indian 
funerals.  When  an  Indian  died  the  tribe  would  con- 

fvent.tai?nd  JTP  ^  3  Wh°le  day<  They  w°“ld  stop 
eventually  but  upon  the  arrival  of  each  relative 

?n  fwlen<?’ilhey  would  begin  all  over  again.  Often 
in  the  night  we  would  hear  those  weird  lamentations 
(accompanied  by  the  dogs  howling),  and  we  would 
know  that  an  Indian  had  died  or  that  the  family  had 
just  come  back  to  where  one  had  died,  possibly7 
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months  before.  When  Indians  died  they  would  either 
be  taken  to  the  little  ante-room  adjoining  the 
church— school  house,  or  lie  in  state  at  the  black¬ 
smith  shop,  the  duties  of  the  blacksmith  never  be¬ 
ing  interrupted.  I  remember  the  funeral  of  an  old 
Mexican  who  lived  on  the  creek  below  our  house.  He 
had  quite  a  pretentious  camp — several  tents  connect¬ 
ed  by  arbors.  There  were  usually  several  Mexicans 
there  with  him  (probably  political  refugees),  and 
in  the  evenings  we  could  hear  beautiful  Mexican 
music  played  on  guitars  and  piano.  Occasionally  we 
would  miss  a  prized  chicken  and  more  often  than  not 
would  find  a  bunch  of  feathers  near  his  camp  which 
looked  suspiciously  familiar,  but  there  was  no 
way  of  proving  whose  chicken  those  feathers  had 
once  adorned.  Once  his  little  boy,  who  played  with 
my  sister,  told  us  that  his  father  had  some  of  our 
chickens  in  a  box  under  his  bed,  so  my  mother  took 
a  stroll  down  there  and,  finding  no  one  at  home, 
looked  under  the  bed  and  found  the  chickens  which 
she  took  home  with  her.  No  doubt  when  the  Mexicans 
returned  they  thought  those  chickens  had  done  a 
Houdini  and  escaped  from  the  securely  fastened  box. 
When  the  old  Mexican  died  he  was  dressed  in  his 
Sunday  best  and  placed  in  a  pine  coffin  made  by  the 
blacksmith.  The  hearse  was  a  cart  drawn  by  one 
horse  and  so  small  that  only  a  part  of  the  coffin 
would  go  in,  the  balance  extending  out  the  back.  I 
expected  any  minute  to  see  it  fall  off  and  roll  down 
the  hill.  The  cortege  consisted  of  the  little  Mexi¬ 
can  boy,  my  two  sisters,  two  Mexican  friends  and 
several  dogs,  all  walking  along  behind.  I  can  still 
see  that  procession  winding  its  way  over  the  hill 
to  the  Indian  graveyard  on  a  scorching  hot  day  where 
the  old  man  was  laid  away  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  our  life  was  the  Mt. 
Scott  camp  meeting  every  summer.  It  was  quite  a 
social  event  and  was  looked  forward  to  with  such 
pleasure,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  conduct¬ 
ed  in  all  seriousness  to  save  the  Indians *  souls 
and  start  them  on  the  road  to  better  things.  The 
white  people  would  all  go  there  with  tons  and  tons 
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of  good  things  to  eat  and  camp  during  the  whole 
week  and  have  a  thoroughly  good  time.  There  would 
be  two  divine  services  each  day,  and  for  the  sake 
of  appearance  and  the  preacher,  some  of  the  white 
people  would  try  to  be  on  hand  for  each  service 
but,  however  great  may  have  been  their  need  of  sal- 

The^e^*16  n6ed  °i  recreation  was  given  preference. 

hard  WerT  lcng  and  tiresome  and  the  seats 

The  preacher  would  speak  a  sentence  or  two 

d  then  the  .Endian  interpreter  would  unfold  the 
message  to  the  Indians  who  couldntt  understand 
English.  They  gave  no  thought  to  time  and  if  a 
session  lasted  two  or  three  hours,  one  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  sit  there  and  like  it  for,  after  all 

vice  m  ltf?r  the  t°rd?  Once  during  an  evening  ser- 
Iht'  J \ ^ter  went  to  sleep  and  fell  backward  off 
the  seat,  which  created  a  great  deal  of  mirth,  even 
among  the  Indians.  The  Indians  usually  sat  on  blan¬ 
kets  on  the  ground,  which  must  have  been  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  benches.  We  were  always  a 
te  sorrowful  at  having  to  break  camp  and  go 
ome,  for  it  meant  the  end  of  a  week  of  gloriously 
happy  days,  but  took  solace  in  the  thought  that  the 
next  summer  we  would  do  it  all  over  again. 

Then  Reverend  Deyo  of  the  Deyo  Mission,  would 

Cf”P  meetln£  once  a  year  at  the  Agency.  His 
congregation  was  composed  chiefly  of  Comanches. 

e tween  services  the  Indian  women,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Deyo,  would  hold  quilting  parties  and  make  dozens 

^ri?^llt?uf0r,themselves*  The  Popular  method  of 

ng  the  _rfshteous  to  prayer  was  for  old  Kicking 
Bird,  one  °f  the  pillars  of  the  church,  to  stand 
outside  the  tent  and  scream  to  the  top  of  his 
voice;  "Come  to  church,  come  to  church,"  and  every¬ 
one  within  hearing  distance  had  to  go  in  self  de- 

f°r  he  never  quieted  down  until  they  were 
mi  there. 


While  mentioning  the  high  days  and  the  holi- 
IKmUft  overlook  the  arrival  of  the  "miss- 
nary  box  at  the  Indian  missionary<s  house  in  the 
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Fall.  That  was  a  holiday  of  the  first  order.  The 
box  was  sent  from  well-meaning  Missionary  Societies 
in  the  East  and  was  filled  with  discarded  clothing 
to  be  distributed  among  the  Indians.  It  would  con¬ 
tain  everything  from  plumed  hats  to  bustles,  from 
opera  pumps  to  false  teeth.  Had  the  Indians  been 
dressed  in  this  clothing  sent  in  the  box,  every  day 
would  have  been  Carnival  Day  on  the  Reservation.  I 
think  most  of  the  things  were  given  to  the  children 
to  ndress  upTT  and  play  house  with. 

Christmas  time  was  a  festive  occasion.  On 
Christmas  Eve  there  would  be  a  tree  at  the  Indian 
church  loaded  down  with  a  weird  assortment  of 
gifts  available  at  the  three  Agency  stores.  I  re¬ 
member  the  Ttmosquito— bar”  sacks  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  nuts  and  candy.  The  stores  must 
each  have  had  on  hand  about  a  ton  of  the  same  toys. 
For  years  my  brother  got  a  bucking  mule  and  my  sis¬ 
ters  got  tin  whistles  in  the  shape  of  roosters.  My 
memory  is  hazy  regarding  the  other  gifts,  but  I 
daresay  they  were  all  in  this  class.  We  tried  our 
best  to  keep  our  faith  in  Santa  Claus,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  look  at  these  things  in  the 
stores  the  year  round.  Then  Christmas  Day  we  would 
have  enough  to  eat  for  a  regiment.  They  were  just 
plain  cannibal  orgies.  The  day  after  was  full  of 
regrets. 

Our  seat  of  learning  was  the  Indian  church 
which  was  used  for  a  school  house.  I  think  the 
position  of  teacher  was  given  to  the  first  brave 
applicant  who  had  the  courage  to  undertake  it,  re¬ 
gardless  of  qualifications.  Those  were  turbulent 
days.  The  children  for  the  most  part  were  indiff¬ 
erent  and  unruly  and  resented  having  to  waste  time 
at  school.  They  came  and  went  at  will.  Somehow, 

I  canU  seem  to  remember  an  outstanding  scholar 
among  them.  On  the  first  day  of  my  sister* s  attend¬ 
ance  the  teacher  used  a  switch  on  one  of  the  boys, 
which  frightened  my  sister  so  much  she  went  home  and 
refused  to  go  back  to  school  that  whole  term.  Ifm 
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positive  nothing  was  undertaken  but  readin'  and 
writint  and  ever  so  little  'rithmetic,  but  the  less 

snhoe1WaS  the  !?etter  we  liked  it-  The  last  day  of 
school  was  just  one  hoop  drill  after  another  with 

an  occasional  "recitation"  thrown  in  for  Mod 

.?h<T  beaux  and  belles  of  the  Agency  had  to  cre- 
amusements  and  needless  to  say,  the 

in.  JWd  and  was  anything  but  scintillat¬ 

ing.  Colonel  Sneed's  lovely  old  place  in  the 

mountains  was  a  favorite  place  where  a  merry  time 

Creek  aSSUred*  0ur  "Riviera"  was  Medicine 

RWf  „  Jhere  was  a  swimming  pool  at  Medicine 

was  Preferred  h  Hyle’S „Hole,  but  Medicine  Bluff 
was  preferred  because  of  its  "beach"  of  about  two 

yards  m  width.  The  bathing  costumes  were  ultr™ 

modest,  sleeves,  long  skirts  and  hose.  They  were 

^sh  S°  as  to  be  not  too  adhesive^  I 

one  of  a  SPu°e  3nd  ability  to  sketch  here 

one  of  those  daughters  of  Neptune.  The  men  were 

nartvVlooLdaT^g  exposure  either.  A  swimming 

m  lL^°k  d  1oke  the  Cast  of  a  Mack  Sennet t  comedy 
on  location.  Occasionally  the  "younger  set"  would*^ 

g.  er  at  our  house  in  the  evening  for  a  song  fest 
with  organ  accompaniment,  which  must  have  befn  in-’ 
spiring.  Cupid  didn't  have  a  chance  in  those  days. 

, . ,  Then  along  came  Lawton,  which  seemed  to  us 

la^asion  of  an  enemy.  We  children  had 
lived  a  wild  unrestrained  sort  of  existence  and  we 
considered  everything  for  miles  around  us  as  our 
own  private  domain  to  do  with  as  we  pleased  and 
we  naturally  looked  upon  these  people  aslntr^ers. 

1001  1  remember  those  hot  August  days  of 

tic^animal endless  caravan  of  covered  wagons,  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  children— day  and  night  on  their  wav 

over^h  W3S  be  La«ton.  A  cloud  of  dust  hung  7 
over  the  entire  countryside  for  days.  Occasiofallv 

a  s  ruggling  "pilgrim"  would  venture  off  the  main 
road  and  wander  into  the  Agency  to  buy  provisions 
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or  ask  directions.  Sometimes  they  would  want  medi¬ 
cine  for  sick  children  and  would  often  camp  there 
for  the  night.  Then  we  would  gather  » round  and  take 
in  all  the  sights,  as  we  saw  very  few  strangers. 
These  people  were,  for  the  most  part,  disheveled  and 
badly  in  need  of  soap  and  water  and  looked  like  they 
might  be  turned  into  anything  but  desirable  citi¬ 
zens.  We  would  get  in  the  house  early  and  lock  up 
everything  before  dark. 

Soon  there  was  a  city  of  tents,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  shanty  here  and  there  and  it  was  no  common¬ 
place  adventure  when  we  went  to  town  on  Saturday  to 
"Trade."  We  enjoyed  these  expeditions  immensely 
and  sat  in  wide-eyed  wonder  as  we  rode  up  and  down 
the  streets  on  our  uncle T  s  "carriage  and  two"  or  the 
Government  buckboard.  Never  before  had  we  seen  so 
much  action — such  elegance.  There  was  no  dearth  of 
saloons  in  this  new  town.  It  seemed  there  were  at 
least  three  in  every  block  (but  then  everything  was 
naturally  exaggerated  to  me)  and  they  afforded 
"fire  water"  to  the  Indians.  We  had  never  seen  a 
drunken  Indian  before,  and  night  after  night  we 
could  hear  some  of  them  coming  home  in  a  highly 
jubilant  condition.  One  in  particular,  old  Perion- 
ic,  never  failed  to  awaken  the  whole  neighborhood 
by  screaming  to  his  horse,  "Whoa,  whoa,  damn  if  I 
get  my  club  you*ll  whoa."  He  would  keep  that  tir¬ 
ade  up  from  the  top  of  the  hill  a  half-mile  away 
until  he  landed  at  his  tent.  And  it  was  not  un¬ 
usual  for  a  white  man  to  ride  out  from  Lawton  at 
night  after  having  partaken  too  freely  of  the  cup 
that  cheers.  These,  we  always  felt  more  or  less 
a  little  nervous  over,  as  in  their  sober  moments 
we  viewed  them  with  resentment  and  distrust.  Then 
one  would  come  a  little  nearer  or  get  a  little 
nosier  than  we  thought  they  should,  my  mother  would 
get  out  her  trusty  "Big  Bertha"  and  await  develop¬ 
ments.  Luckily,  no  murders  were  ever  committed. 

She  took  a  shot  one  night  at  a  noise  in  the  yard 
and  the  next  morning  we  found  a  dog  that  she  had 
shot  squarely  between  the  eyes. 
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One  night  a  drunken  man  with  a  grievance 
real  or  imaginary,  came  to  our  house  after  midnight 
looking  for  my  uncle.  He  insisted  strenuously  upon 
coming  in  and  even  tried  to  open  the  door.  We  were 
terrified  and  my  grandmother  threatened  him  with  the 
law  and  prophets  if  he  didn't  decamp  immediately. 

He  departed  grudgingly  after  delivering  a  choice 
bit  of  profanity. 

*  remember  th©  joyous,  breathtaking  hours  spent 
m  Allen's  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Store.  It  was  like  a 
scene  from  "Arabian  Nights."  There  was  the  drug 
store,  too,  with  those  glorious  ice  cream  sodas — 
a  drink  entirely  new  to  us.  One  of  those  alone 
would  have  been  a  full  day  in  itself  and  worth  wait¬ 
ing  a  week  for.  Then  there  was  the  "Red  Light  Dis¬ 
trict"  commonly  called  the  East  End.  It  was  direct¬ 
ly  on  our  way  home  and  we  would  hear  the  older  peo¬ 
ple  whisper  something  and  look  straight  ahead,  never 
daring  to  glance  right  or  left.  We  children  were 
all  agog."  We  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  what  it 
was  but  we  knew  it  was  "out  of  the  ordinary"  and 
inasmuch  as  it  was  something  to  be  avoided,  we 
naturally  had  a  double  row  of  ears  and  eyes  up  and 
down  our  spines  when  we  went  by. 

Sometimes  after  dinner  a  crowd  of  Lawton  peo- 
ple,  by  way  of  exploration,  would  drive  out  to  the 
Agency.  No  doubt  we  seemed  like  savages  to  them. 

They  remarked  that  some  of  the  children  didn't  look 

ul?-,IndianS  and  asked  them  if  they  were.  The  white 
children  only  stared  with  the  Indians  and  pretended 

n°t  bo  understand  a  word,  and  when  the  Lawton  people 
started  m  the  store,  every  child,  white  and  Indian, 
threw  a  stone  at  them  and  vanished  around  the  cor- 
ner.  In  fairness  to  myself,  I  must  here  and  now 
state  that  I  was  not  among  this  gang,  but  my  sisters 


Soon  they  were  building  a  railroad  through  the 
Agency  to  Lawton  from  the  North.  This  was  beyond 
our  wildest  dreams.  We  were  on  the  scene  of  action 
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constantly  and  watched  them  lay  every  tie  and  rail. 
Finally  it  was  completed  and  the  day  arrived  when 
the  first  train  was  to  go  through.  This  was  the 
most  excitement  the  Agency  had  seen  since  my 
uncle ’s  old  mare,  Cora,  ran  away  with  my  aunt.  In¬ 
dians  and  whites  were  lined  along  the  railroad  track 
for  a  mile  or  more.  We  were  almost  overcome  when 
at  last  the  train  came  roaring  and  screaming  from 
Fort  Sill.  The  Indians  called  it  ”conewabapoke” 
which  means  fire-wagon.  And  it  was  indeed  a  fire- 
wagon  on  the  loose.  Life’s  supreme  thrill  came 
the  day  we  rode  on  it  from  Fort  Sill  to  Lawton. 

In  Washington  during  the  war  my  sister  met  the  en¬ 
gineer  who  had  built  that  railroad.  He  was  Major 
Clinton  H.  Fisk  of  the  Construction  Division.  He 
told  her  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  a  person 
could  emerge  civilized  from  that  savage  place  and 
that  he  suspected  her  of  being  a  woman  in  disguise. 

Every  morning  would  come  reports  of  men  being 
killed  in  town  the  night  before,  more  often  than 
not,  in  a  brawl.  This  only  added  to  our  terror  and 
confirmed  our  suspicions  of  these  intruders. 

Surely  our  whole  peaceful  world  had  been 
turned  upside  down  in  a  few  short  weeks. 


(This  article  taken  from  11  ’Neath  August  Sun.” 
Printed  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Sam  Maddux.) 
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Avenue  C  was  poorly  paved  and  there  were  many 
cracks  and  bad  holes.  Scribe  Thompson  was  Editor 
of  "The  News”  and  the  following  poem  was  written 
by  Scribe. 


A  RIDE  ON  THE  AVENUE 

I’ve  ridden  on  the  Figure  11 8" 

The  ice  slide  and  the  "whip”, 

I’ve  soared  aloft  in  airplanes 
And  shivered  on  the  "flip”  - 
I’ve  taken  in  the  Fun  House 
’Mid  shouts  of  fright  and  glee 
But  none  of  these  produce  a  thrill 
Like  a  ride  on  Avenue  "C", 

On  Avenue  C,  On  Avenue  C, 

And  Fourth  Street,  leading  South 
Unless  you  ride  with  open  jaws 
Your  teeth  will  leave  your  mouth. 

Your  spinal  column  "buckles  up" 

Your  knee  caps  bump  your  chin 
It  sure  beats  horseback  ridin’ 

For  making  fat  folks  thin. 

On  Avenue  C,  On  Avenue  C, 

Where  shell  holes  now  abound 
In  which  the  kiddies  "hide  and  seek" 

’ Thout  chance  of  being  found. 

You  dodge  a  hole  and  hit  a  hole 
Repair  men  laugh  with  glee 
For  they  are  waxing  fat  and  rich 
On  the  wrecks  from  Avenue  C, 

On  Avenue  C,  On  Avenue  C, 

Comes  rumors  of  repairs 

But  many,  ’fore  the  work  is  done 

May  climb  the  golden  stairs. 

For  Avenue  C,  it  can’t  agree 

On  Just  what  shall  be  done 

While  D  Street  merchants  "get  the  biz” 

And  have  quite  all  the  fun. 
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This  poem  I  found  in  my  1902  Scrapbook. 

ENTRE  NOUS  CLUB 


Organized  1901 
Federated  1902 

(By  Miss  Helen  Parkinson) 

Way  back  yonder  in  nineteen  one 
In  the  name  of  "win  or  lose" 

There  appeared  in  Lawton  a  study  club 
And  they  called  it  Entre  Nous, 

The  women  of  Lawton  in  nineteen  one 
Had  little  their  hands  might  do, 

So  they  founded  this  club  to  enlighten 
their  minds 

At  work  in  the  Entre  Nous. 

tfwas  the  first  one  here  and  it  came  to  stay 
And  they  worked  with  a  will  and  a  vim. 
And  all  the  topics  both  great  and  small 
Of  the  world,  were  discussed  therein. 

They  studied  of  wars  and  of  nations  wide. 

And  of  women,  the  mighty  force, 

And  the  work  this  year  will  be  far  and  near 
For  they  study  the  magazine  course. 

And  once  a  year  for  the  good  of  all, 

The  men  are  invited  too, 

And  the  husbands  then  are  glad  their  wives 
Belong  to  the  Entre  Nous. 

Their  number  is  small,  only  twenty-five, 

But  they’re  ones  that  "will  and  do" 

And  anyone ’ s  glad  when  a  chance  is  had 
To  enter  the  Entre  Nous. 
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Helen  was  about  fourteen  years  old  when  she 
composed  this  poem.  The  Parkinsons  were  outstand- 
mg  citizens  in  Lawton  who  came  in  1901. 


Helenas  father  moved  later  to  Enid;  Mrs.  Park¬ 
inson  had  passed  away. 

Mrs.  R°y  Parkinson  is  the  widow  of  the  other 
brother  who  stayed  in  Lawton.  Lucille,  their  only 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Exall  English. 
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FIRST  RECITAL  IN  LAWTON 


Every  seat  in  the  Christian  Church  was  occu¬ 
pied  last  evening  by  an  appreciating  audience.  The 
occasion  was  the  recital  of  Mrs.  McMahon »s  piano 
class. 


The  event  proved  not  only  that  there  is  much 
musical  talent  in  Lawton,  but  also  that  the  pupils, 
whose  ability  was  shown  last  night,  have  an  excell¬ 
ent  teacher. 

Space  is  lacking  to  give  individual  mention 
to  several  who  richly  deserve  it,  but  should  never¬ 
theless  be  added  that  Mrs.  Fred  Warner,  who  assisted 
Mrs.  McMahon,  was  even  better  in  voice  than  usual 
and  sang  with  the  usual  degree  of  expression  which 
always  characterizes  her  solos. 

(NOTE:  This  clipping  appeared  in  the  Lawton  paper, 

August  29,  1902.  Mrs.  Fred  Warner  is  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Elmer  Thomas,  wife  of  Elmer 
Thomas,  United  States  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  24  years.) 


MRS.  MCMAHON *S  PIANO  RECITALS 

"The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  his  soul  and 
is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sound  is  fit  for 
treason,  strategy  and  spoils,  let  no  man  trust  him.” 

In  the  history  of  Lawton  there  has  never  been 
two  more  delightful  piano  recitals  than  those  given 
by  the  pupils  of  Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  of  last  week  and  Monday  of  this. 

Mrs.  McMahon  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
musicians  of  the  state  and  her  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Masters  is  so  very  artistic  that  she  is  much 
sought  after  as  an  instructor,  and  her  kindness  in 
responding  wherever  good  music  is  desired  has  made 
her  a  social  favorite. 
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The  following  is  a  paper  read  for  a  program 
of  the  Quest  Club  in  Lawton. 

WORDS,  STORIES  AND  SLANG 

That  is  the  title  of  this  essay  and  by  way  of 
introduction  I  will  read  a  short  poem  called 

THE  GOLD  OF  SPEECH 
Guard  well  thy  words — 

How  else  can  thou  be  master  of  thyself? 
Well-poised  and  courteous  speech 
Can  make  thee  King 
Among  thy  fellow  men. 

Keep  watch  upon  thyself 
And  govern  well  thy  lips, 

As  doors  unto  a  treasure-house, 

That  nothing  may  be  stolen  from  thee  unawares 
By  sudden  moods. 

When  I  was  a  Junior  in  high  school,  my  favor¬ 
ite  study  was  Etymology.  It  teaches  the  origin  of 
words,  prefixes,  suffixes  and  other  parts  which  by 
analysis  helps  one  to  understand  the  meaning  of  many 
English  words  and,  in  addition,  the  student  gets  a 
smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Gallic,  Anglo  Saxon 
and  other  languages. 

Since  my  high  school  days  I  have  never  seen  a 
school  curriculum  which  included  Etymology.  That 
statement  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  Etymology  is  a 
dead  subject.  I  haven *t  inquired $  perhaps  it  is 
taught  in  city  high  schools. 

Throughout  the  years  it  has  been  most  helpful 
and  has  kept  me  interested  in  beautiful  words,  ugly 
words,  old  fashioned  words,  new  words,  old  words, 
words  hard  to  spell,  hard  to  pronounce  and  to  re¬ 
member. 

Several  years  ago  a  list  of  the  ten  most 
beautiful  words  in  the  English  language  was  selected 
by  William  Funk,  publisher  of  the  Funk  Dictionary, 
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The  best  ten,  he  said,  are  dawn,  hush,  lullaby, 
murmuring,  tranquil,  mist,  luminous,  chimes,  golden 
and  melody.  Fannie  Hurst  came  back  with  serenity, 
peace,  beauty,  vitality, mercy  and  Madonna. 

”No,n  she  said,  ”1  donTt  think  much  of  the 
list.  Dawn  is  like  a  dead  cat.” 

Dorothy  Parker,  poet  and  fiction  writer,  said, 
TtCellar~door  is  the  most  beautiful  word  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  but  what  I  like  best  are  Check  and 
Enclosed. n 

Hendrik  Van  Loon  also  spoke  up  for  ”Cellar- 
doorn  and  so  did  Menken,  but  they  said  they  didnTt 
like  soft  words,  both  liked  cuspidor  better. 

Ring  Lardner  scoffed  at  the  Funk  list.  He 
gave  a  list  of  his  own.  Gangrene  is  the  first  word; 
flit  the  second;  scram  the  third.  Then  mange, 
wretch,  guzzle,  blute.  Blute  is  a  smoker  who  does 
not  inhale.  Crene  is  a  smoker  who  inhales  but  does 
not  smoke.  Then  he  wrote,  ”Look  these  two  up  in  the 
dictionary. n 

I  looked  for  blute  and  crene  in  three  diction¬ 
aries  but  couldn*t  find  either  and  decided  Lardner 
was  spoofing,  and  that  he  coined  both  words. 

On  the  fly  leaf  of  our  old  dictionary  I  wrote 
a  list  of  beautiful  words  which  I  like.  Harmonious 
is  the  first  one.  It  so  aptly  describes  its  defini¬ 
tion,  which  is  melodious,  tuneful,  free  from  dis¬ 
cord.  Harmonious  applied  to  music;  harmonious  ap¬ 
plied  to  human  relations.  Next  is  bravado,  fussilade 
silhouette,  resilient,  celibacy,  achula,  an  Irish 
word  meaning  dear  or  darling.  Rhythm,  dilemma, 
cupidity;  two  Spanish  words,  San  Luis  Potosi,  a  town 
in  Mexico,  and  delicioso,  somewhat  more  euphonious 
than  our  delicious.  Cellar-door,  serenity,  lullaby 
and  melody  are  the  ones  I  like  best,  which  are  taken 
from  the  other  lists. 
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X  also  have  a  list  of  ugly  words  beginning 
with  squat  and  stink,  snivel,  snooze  (not  too  bad) 
and  snicker,  sneak,  sneer,  snarl,  sniff,  snip,  snort 
spume,  spurt  and  sputter.  Could  you  believe  there 
are  so  many  ugly  words  all  beginning  with  sn  or  sq 
or  sp. 


"Sputter"  means  just  like  it  sounds.  I  tried 
it  out  on  my  dog.  He  hates  cats  and  when  I  say 
"cat"  like  a  cat’s  meow,  he  gets  excited  and  makes 
a  break  for  the  nearest  exit.  So  I  tried  sputter 
with  the  same  inflection  and  his  reaction  was  in 
like  manner. 

Scuttle-butt  is  a  word  I  heard  not  long  ago 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  ugly  and  has  an  ugly 
meaning:  it  means  malicious  gossip. 

Beautiful  and  lovely  are  a  little  tiresome  be¬ 
cause  of  repeated  use.  Why  not  write  adorable, 
captivating,  delightful,  divine,  enchanting,  enter¬ 
taining,  exquisite,  fascinating,  glorious,  gorgeous, 
grand,  incomparable,  magnif icient,  marvelous,  rap¬ 
turous,  matchless,  superb,  stunning? 

Now  when  you  want  to  be  extremely  complimen¬ 
tary  emphasize  beauty  with  these  combinations: 
alluringly  fair,  charmingly  exquisite,  f ascinatingly 
dainty,  entrancingly  divine,  superlatively  glorious, 
imcomparably  handsome,  superbly  captivating.  I  won¬ 
der  what  the  Lawton  Constitution  would  do  with  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  club  meeting  or  a  party  described  in  this 
way?  Yet  it  was  a  favorite  way  of  reporting  in 
Lawton’s  early  days.  X  have  clippings  in  my  scrap 
book  to  prove  it. 

The  worst  book  I  ever  read  was  a  "History  of 
Art."  I  didn’t  really  read  it,  just  hopped,  skipped 
and  jumped  through  it,  trying  to  find  something  I 

understand,  Eugene  gave  it  to  me  because  from 
its  title  he  thought  I  would  like  to  read  it.  Fin¬ 
ally  X  asked  him  to  read  the  book.  He  gave  up  after 
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trying  to  read  it  and  it  was  delegated  to  oblivion. 

The  modern  way  of  writing  is  to  use  as  simple 
words  as  possible.  Ernest  Hemingway  is  a  master  of 
such  English.  So  was  Margaret  Mitchell  in  "Gone 
With  The  Wind."  Scarlett  was  bored  with  war  talk, 
"If  you  say  war  just  once  more,  I’ll  go  in  the  house 
and  shut  the  door.  I’ve  never  been  so  tired  of  any 
one  word  in  all  my  life  as  war.  Pa  talks  morning, 
noon  and  night  and  they  all  shout  about  Ft.  Sumter 
and  States  Rights  and  Abe  Lincoln  til  I  get  so 
bored  I  could  scream  and  that’s  all  the  boys  talk 
about  too  and  your  old  troop.  There  has  not  been 
any  fun  at  a  party  this  Spring,  because  the  boys 
can’t  talk  about  anything  else."  There  are  not  more 
than  four  two  syllable  words  in  this  entire  para¬ 
graph. 


In  September  1952  Life  Magazine  presented  for 
the  first  time  and  in  full,  a  complete  new  book, 

"The  Old  Man  and  The  Sea,"  by  Ernest  Hemingway, 
which  is  a  masterpiece  of  simple  English. 

New  words  are  added  almost  daily  to  our 
languages.  In  the  December  1st  issue  of  Life  we  may 
read  from  the  editorial,  page  36,  three  new  words 
minted  by  the  Army,  four  really  counting  the  title, 
"Busalogue."  The  three  are,  emibus,  debus,  re-embus 
meaning,  get  on  the  bus,  get  off  the  bus,  get  back 
on  the  bus. 

Mrs.  Ned  Shepler  has  coined  a  new  word,  "fit¬ 
ter-inner."  I’m  not  sure  of  its  full  meaning;  how¬ 
ever,  from  her  description  I  think  she  puts  some  of 
the  household  articles  in  the  spaces  where  they  have 
to  be  pushed  and  squeezed. 

From  students  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
comes  a  new  word,  "instantooter"  meaning  a  driver 
who  blows  his  horn  the  instant  the  traffic  light 
turns  green.  Another  new  word  is  "sky-hooting" 
which  applies  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  words 
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allergy  and  virus  are  worn  to  a  frazzle,  even  though 
they  are  comparatively  new  words. 

Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Truman  first  used  the 
word  ”boully-buster?”  It  sounded  awful  then  and 
still  does.  Its  meaning  was  explained  later  as  being 
shiftless  and  good-f or-nothing.  It  sounds  more  like 
someone  wanted  to  punch  someone  else  on  the  nose. 

I  always  laugh  when  I  think  of  the  time  our 
president,  Mary  Belle  Deskins,  was  called  to  the 
phone  at  Grace  Burton* s  home  to  talk  to  Dora,  her 
seven  year  old  daughter,  who  was  on  the  line.  Dora 
said,  ”1  want  you  to  come  home  right  away,  not  to 
stay,  but  just  to  whip  Johnnie,  because  he  hit  me 
and  knocked  me  out  cold.”  Dora  didn*t  know  that 
”knocked  me  out  cold”  was  picturesque  slang. 

Can*t  you  just  vision  the  picture  she  was  try¬ 
ing  to  give  her  mother?  There  she  was,  lying  on  the 
floor,  cold  and  helpless,  and  all  she  wanted  was  re¬ 
venge  on  Johnnie. 

Have  you  read  the  story  written  by  a  small  boy 
whose  teacher  asked  him  to  write  and  use  the  words, 
defeat,  defense,  and  detail.  He  came  up  with  this 
sentence,  ”De  feet  of  de  cat  went  over  de  fence  be¬ 
fore  de  tail.”  That  sounds  like  pure  Yorkese. 

Right  beside  this  story  I  have  another. 

One  woman  asks  another,  ”Isnft  she  a  pillar  of 
the  church*?”  And  the  answer,  ”She  isn*t  just  a  pil¬ 
lar,  she  is  the  whole  front  porch.” 

Limericks  are  worth  collecting  just  because 
they  are  silly  and  relaxing  and  amusing.  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  quoted  one  I  have  on  my  list  in  his  campaign  for 
president: 

"There  was  a  young  lady  of  Niger 

Who  smiled  as  she  rode  on  a  tigerj 
They  returned  from  the  ride 
With  the  lady  inside 

And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger, ” 
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LAWTON  HOME 

Our  first  home  in  Lawton  was  a  five  room  house.  It  was  like 
the  house  in  the  picture  of  Eugene  and  Juno.  It  wasn't  long  until 
we  began  remodeling.  Look  at  the  house  with  the  trees.  There  were 
two  houses  on  the  lot  for 


many  years. 


the  McMahon  homestead 


Ah,  Ah,  how  T  love  it!  Ten  months  living  there  were  ten  happy 
months  for  all  the  fami  ly  in  1902.  The  } oung  couple,  Mr.  and 
Mis.  Kent  Scherler,  who  live  there  now  and  have  the  land  leased 
aie  both  real  farmers.  Dolores,  because  she  comes  from  a  home  of 
good  farmers,  owners  of  their  land,  and  her  husband  because  he 
as  reared  a  1  aimer  by  his  parents.  The  homestead  is  only  fifteen 

miles  south  from  Lawton. 


Edith  Thomas,  the  wife  of  Senator  Elmer  Tho¬ 
mas,  is  witty  and  jolly.  On  a  visit  in  Lawton  at 
a  party,  she  asked  the  hostess  what  she  should  give 
her  sister  for  a  Christmas  present.  The  hostess, 
wife  of  a  physician,  answered,  Tt0h,  a  pair  of  chif¬ 
fon  hose  or  a  handkerchief.”  Edith  answered,  "Fine, 

I  will  give  both.  She  will  take  a  cold  wearing  the 
hose,  use  the  handkerchief  to  blow  her  nose,  and 
the  doctor  will  have  a  case."  I  call  that  little 
rhyme  quick  thinking,  don’t  you? 

The  most  mispronounced  words  in  the  diction¬ 
ary  are  data,  gratis,  culinary,  cocaine,  gondola, 
version,  impious,  chick,  enquiry,  acclimate,  and 
respite.  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  little  spell¬ 
ing  bee?  These  are  the  hard  ones,  naptha,  supersede, 
battalion,  data,  tranquillity,  version,  picnicking, 
kimona,  repellent,  reminiscent,  liquify,  vilify, 
embarrass,  sacrilegious,  rarefy,  innuendo,  gondola, 
impious,  gratis,  culinary  and  cocaine. 

We  Americans  have  added  50,000  words  to  the 
English  language.  Let  me  name  some  of  them.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  they  could  not  be 
any  other  words  except  American.  For  example,  the 
Indian  words  hooch,  mugwump,  wampum,  wigwam,  papoose, 
tomahawk,  teepee,  war  whoop.  But  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  vocabulary  came  from  our  frontier 
ancestors,  such  words  as  stump,  coyote,  pull  up 
stakes,  chuck  wagon,  boiled  shirt,  mail  pouch,  pony 
express,  gold  rush,  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

The  early  day  railroad  also  played  an  important 
part  in  phraseology.  At  first  they  didn’t  have  names. 
The  various  parts  were  new,  so  the  workers  and  rail¬ 
road  crews  invented  names.  Listen  to  these,  they 
are  so  apropos:  Cowcatcher,  jump  the  track,  loco¬ 
motive,  gravy  train,  conductor,  brakeman,  Pullman, 
observation  car. 

Our  slang  alone  would  fill  a  dictionary:  horn- 
swaggle,  bum,  fussbudget,  f libberty-gibbett,  pulled 
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a  boner,  hot-dog,  chatter-box,  bum’s  rush,  hullaba¬ 
loo,  flap-doodle,  hunky-dory,  gump,  blah-blah, 
lollygag,  boon-doggllng,  high-f aluting,  high-brow, 
haywire $  an  old-fashioned  expression,  "take  over 
body,  boots  and  breeches.”  Another  old-fashioned 
expression  is  lickety-split,  meaning  speed  racing. 

The  Maverick  family  of  San  Antonio  have  coined 
two  words  to  their  credit.  Maury  Maverick  invented 
"gobbledegook”  a  substitute  for  nonsense.  The  family 
name  "Maverick”  was  added  to  our  language  a  long  time 
ago.  The  Maverick  family  had  cattle  like  other 
Texans,  but  they  wouldn’t  fence  them  in.  When  they 
strayed  from  home  the  other  ranchers  turned  them  in 
with  their  herds  and  called  them  "mavericks.”  They 

also  burned  on  their  own  brands  so  Maverick  couldn’t 
take  them  back. 

You  all  know  the  tongue  twister  "Peter  Piper 
picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers.  A  peck  of  pickled 
peppers,  Peter  Piper  picked.  If  Peter  Piper  picked 
a  peck  of  pickled  peppers,  how  many  peppers  did 
Peter  Piper  pick?” 


We  used  to  know  a  tongue  twister  in  our  fam¬ 
ily  about  Timothy  Thistle  Bum,  but  I  have  forgotten 
those  words  and  can’t  find  it  in  the  record. 

There  are  two  words  in  the  English  language 
that  can  be  used  in  such  a  way  they  cannot  be 
spelled  unless  one  knows  how  they  are  used  in  the 
sentence.  One  is  sowing  and  the  other  is  sewing. 
Example:  The  man  was  sowing  wheat  while  his  wife 

was  sewing  on  a  dress.  Another  oddity  is  our  three 
two’s  in  the  English  language,  two,  too  and  to. 

Do  you  know  of  any  words  more  ungrammatical 
than  these:  "If  I  had  a— knowed  I  could  a— rode  I 
would  a-went,  but  I  couldn’t  a-et  nothin’  nohow.” 

"I  seen  her  when  she  done  it  and  tuk  after 
her,  but  I  ain’t  saw  her  since.” 
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And  this  one:  A  little  boy  says  every  day, 

”1  seen  it, 11  but  when  he  is  on  his  good  behavior 
he  says,  tfI  have  saw  it.tf  Every  day  he  will  say, 

”1  done  it, n  but  when  he  wants  to  be  extra  polite 
he  will  say,  WI  have  did  it.r? 

The  time  of  year  has  just  passed  when  we  like 
to  read  again  to  the  children  the  Christmas  story 
of  Santa  Claus,  beginning 

MTwas  the  night  before  Christmas  and  all  thru*  the 
house , 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse; 

The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care. 

In  hope  that  St.  Nicholas  would  soon  be  there. 

When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 

I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear. 

But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer. 

With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 

Now,  Dasher!  Now,  Dancer!  Now,  Prancer  and  Vixen! 
On,  Comet!  On,  Cupid!  On,  Donner  and  Blitzenf 
So  up  to  the  housetop  the  coursers  they  flew. 

With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys  and  St.  Nicholas,  too. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and 
soot; 

His  eyes,  how  they  twinkled;  his  dimples,  how 
merry! 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry! 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work 
And  filled  all  the  stockings,  then  turned  with  a 
jerk. 

And  laying  his  finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose. 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose, 

But  I  heard  him  exclaim  as  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
HAPPY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL  AND  TO  ALL  A  GOOD  NIGHT I n 
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There  came  a  Christmas  card  in  I956  from  a 
pupil  of  mine  who  now  lives  in  Medford,  Oregon. 

It  is  a  parody  on  "The  Night  Before  Christmas." 

It  was  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Potter 
in  her  Sunday  column  in  the  Lawton  Constitution, 
"This  I  Heard." 

,  ‘  .  ,  r.  .  •  • 

"Tis  the  week  before  Christmas  and  all  round  the 
place, 

Not  a  bright  thought  seems  lurking  behind  this 
old  face. 

The  stockings  need  mending  (my  one  nylon  pair) , 

I  hope  that  St.  Nick  may  find  some  to  spare. 

I  should  settle  down  for  a  long  winter’s  nap. 

For  Old  Father  Time  is  a  demanding  old  chap; 

I  seem  to  have  lost  my  old  line  of  chatter. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  friends  can  explain  what’s 
the  matter. 

Came  March,  May  and  August,  and  now  it’s  December; 
Where  other  months  went,  I  can’t  seem  to  remember. 
They  really  were  filled  with  service  and  pleasure, 
For  dealing  in  music  gives  joy  without  measure. 

A  trip  down  to  ’Frisco  for  Toastmistress  convention 
A  long  list  of  houseguests,  all  worthy  of  mention. 
Club  officer’s  duties,  a  pupil  or  two. 

My  voice  still  in  action  for  choir  singing,  too. 
Other  interesting  events  with  details  a  bit  hazy; 
But  plainly  no  schedule  for  one  who  is  lazy. 

I’d  like  to  be  Santa  with  a  pack  full  of  gifts; 

But,  instead.  I’ll  be  working  some  long  double 
shifts. 

All  this  from  a  working  girl  with  a  heart  full  of 
cheer. 

Wishing  ALL  a  good  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year." 

’’The  above  is  by  Mrs.  Kurtz,  the  former  Miss 
Effie  Herbert  of  Lawton.  Her  parents  homesteaded 
land  west  of  Lawton  and  will  be  remembered  locally 
by  many  longtime  Lawtonians.  She  also  is  one  of 
the  600  music  pupils  taught  through  the  years  by 
Mrs.  McMahon.  Completing  the  course,  she  was  pre¬ 
sented  her  diploma  by  Mrs.  McMahon. 
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!,Now  residing  at  Medford,  Mrs.  Kurtz  still 
maintains  her  music  interests,  as  the  card  will 
note,  Ta  pupil  or  two, *  as  well  as  being  employed 
in  a  large  music  store  at  that  place. ft 
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TREES 


By:  Joyce  Kilmer 

X  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 
Against  the  earth *s  sweet  flowing  breast. 
A  tree  that  looks  like  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray. 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair. 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 

Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 


TREES 


A  Parody  on  Trees 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  plant  untidy  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  which  drops  leaves  all  day 
For  me  to  rake  and  take  away. 

A  tree  which  wears  in  summer  heat 
A  gown  of  green  from  head  to  feet. 

But  when  the  autumn  breezes  blow 
It  lets  its  fancy  raiment  go. 

And  welcomes  bitter  winter  weather 
By  going  nudist  altogether. 

So  leaves  are  raked  by  fools  like  me 
To  tidy  up  beneath  a  tree. 
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ONE  OF  MY  HUSBAND’S  FAVORITE  "TONGUE  TWISTERS" 


Theophilus  Thistle,  the  successful 
thistle  sifter,  in  sifting  a  sieveful  of 
unsifted  thistles,  thrust  three  thousand 
thistles  through  the  thick  of  his  thumb. 

See  that  thou,  in  sifting  a  sieveful  of 
unsifted  thistles  thrust  not  three  thousand 
thistles  through  the  thick  of  thy  thumb. 
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Writing  this  book  has  been  a  big  job,  not 
having  any  education  to  be  an  author.  Before  X 
ff®^  ^Jjrough,  1  think  I  made  a  mistake  not  to  accept 
the  offer  from  a  ghost  writer.  All  he  wanted  was 
$25,000.00. 


We  were  spending  our  first  winter  in  San 
Antonio.  A  letter  came  from  Mrs.  Day  addressed 
to  Mr.  McMahon.  The  letter  stated  that  the  "Lawton 
Business  Women fs  Club"  was  writing  a  book  which  they 
had  named  "Neath  August  Sun."  The  letter  was  a  re¬ 
quest  for  him  to  write  an  article  about  the  McMa¬ 
hon  family  pioneer  days.  He  was  not  well  and 
asked  me  to  write  it;  which  I  did.  It  was  titled 
"Reminiscences  of  Lawton »s  Early  Days." 

I 

The  following  appeared  in  a  book  printed  by 
the  early  day  pioneers  of  Lawton  during  the  cale- 
°f  the  city f s  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  LAWTON tS  EARLY  DAYS 

By:  Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon 

Although  the  men  and  women  who  came  to  Lawton 
in  1901  are  called  the  first  settlers,  the  real 
pioneers  were  among  the  Nineteen-oners  who  lived 
in  tents.  Some  who  came  then  lived  in  hastily  con¬ 
structed  barns  and  sheds.  No  one  had  a  real  house. 
The  railroad  came  no  nearer  than  Fort  Sill;  from 

there  transportation  was  by  bus,  hack,  horses  and 
lumber  wagons. 

Not  many  women  were  here  before  August  6th 
but  by  the  first  of  September  more  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  had  arrived  and  private  schools  were  in  session 
with  a  good  attendance. 
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According  to  the  men,  the  new  country  poss¬ 
essed  everything  needed  to  make  one  happy,  content¬ 
ed  and  rich — eventually.  The  finest  mesquite  and 
blue  stem  grass  growing  in  the  pastures,  showing  a 
good  agricultural  country;  gold,  zinc,  copper, 
mica  in  the  Wichitas,  gas  and  oil.  Believe  it  or 
not,  an  oil  well  was  brought  in  at  a  depth  of 
twelve  feet  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Beal  addi¬ 
tion.  This  was  an  accident  and  came  as  a  result 
of  drilling  for  water.  *• 

Water  wagons  rivaled  present  day  watermelon 
trucks  in  number.  From  these,  water  was  stored  in 
a  barrel  at  the  kitchen  door  for  domestic  use. 

Even  then  there  was  talk  of  mountain  streams  fur¬ 
nishing,  later  on,  a  permanent  supply. 

Acquaintances  in  that  early  day  were  made  in 
a  very  informal  manner.  There  were  many  parties, 
spelling  contests,  musicals  and  entertainments  of 
all  kinds.  Nearly  every  issue  of  the  newspapers 
(there  were  three  at  that  time)  contained  notice 
of  some  social  affair  to  which  everyone  was  in¬ 
vited.  Nearly  everyone  went,  too,  in  rain,  storm, 
all  kinds  of  weather. 

There  were  no  sidewalks  and  no  street  lights. 
It  is  hard  to  remember  in  this  day  of  good  walks 
and  pavements  how  much  mud  and  dust  we  had  then. 

We  possessed  lanterns  and  rubber  boots  for  each  mem 
ber  of  the  family;  so  if  the  night  was  very  dark, 
we  carried  the  lantern;  and  if  muddy,  we  all  donned 
boots  and  carried  our  shoes  or  slippers  to  exchange 
when  our  destination  was  reached.  We  hiked  to 
Heatherington  Hall  or  Odd  Fellows  Hall  or  some 
church  for  a  good  ttime. 

And  did  we  have  a  good  time?  We  did.  In  each 
generation  ,TYouthn  will  be  served.  We  first  sett¬ 
lers  were  young  and  we  enjoyed  our  spelling  con¬ 
tests,  concerts,  parties,  musicales,  and  other 
forms  of  amusements  as  much  as  young  people  today 
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the  radio’  and  the  picture 

show  and  television. 

Very  few  women  were  discontented,  and  these 

ew  were  unpopular.  No  pikers  were  wanted  in  this 
new  country. 

It  was  tiresome  to  shop.  Some  of  the  princi- 

Firsf  a^TMcd  °*  a  S^6t  and  B  Street’  between 
nrst  and  Third,  and  others  on  C  Street  and  D 

Street,  so  it  meant  miles  of  walking  for  most  of 

us,  when  we  "a-shopping  went.”  But  we  could  and 

dJ-d ,®iv®  our  grocery  orders  to  salesmen  who  called 
at  the  back  door  early  each  morning. 

£1T?t  card  club  organized  in  March  1002 
Th»  c^11®d  the  '  Merry  Wives  Duplicate  Whist  Club." 
The  charter  members  were  Mesdames  Bert  M.  Howard 
John  M.  Young,  Frank  S.  Jones,  T.  H.  Dunn,  D.  L.’ 
Sleeper,  Roland  A.  Hubbard,  A.  X.  Campbell,  D.  C 
Burson,  Dr.  Robert  Tonsley,  Hugh  Blanding,  Wilford 
Smith  and  E.  P.  McMahon.  As  the  personnel  changed 
through  1902  and  1903  and  1905,  other  names  addfd 
to  the  club  roster  were  Mrs.  B.  M.  Parmenter,  Mrs. 
eorge  Graham,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Loyd,  Mrs.  Morris  Simpson 

leS/ayne’  MrS-  Frank  English,  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Gooch  Mrs.  George  Paschal,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Keegan,  Mrs. 

F.  L.  Stetson,  Mrs.  J.  Elmer  Thomas,  Mrs.  Fred 
Warner  and  Mrs.  Tom  Bixby. 

...  MrS‘  Bert  M*  Howard  was  the  wife  of  the  first 

tIle  RePublican>  one  of  the  three  papers 

at  .time*  He  was  responsible  for  a 
witty  story  called  "The  Sad  Husbands,"  a  good 

natured  satire  on  his  wife*s  card  club.  Mrs  Wil 

Mrs  FmlCh  n3?  the .m°ther  of  Mrs-  J-  Elmer  Thomasj 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Dole  and  Dorothy  and  Charles  Graybill 

were  the  daughters  and  son  of  Mrs.  Sleeper.  Some 
citv^ b®®®  ®arly  Pioneers  are  lying  in  the  silent 

are  scattered  p0™’  ?thers>  with  their  descendants, 
are  scattered  from  extreme  east  to  west,  north  and 

south.  Donald  Blanding,  an  author  of  distinction 

son  of  judge  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Blanding,  has  lived  for 

many  years  in  far  off  Hawaii.  tor 
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The  Fourth  of  March,  1904,  stands  out  in  our 
memories  as  dating  a  harrowing  experience.  It  was 
a  perfect  spring  day,  the  south  breeze  so  balmy, 
gentle  and  warm,  we  were  all  wearing  summer  gar¬ 
ments  . 

At  ten  ot clock  that  night  the  wind  changed  to 
the  north  with  lightning  swiftness.  It  was  cold 
and  came  with  hurricane  velocity,  and  with  the  wind 
came  the  great  prairie  fire,  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  town.  Fires  in  the  mountains,  started 
earlier  in  the  day  by  farmers  burning  grass,  were 
responsible  for  the  big  fire.  When  the  wind  came, 
the  smouldering  embers  were  fanned  into  a  raging 
fire,  impossible  to  control.  It  swept,  miles 
wide,  toward  Lawton,  burning  to  the  ground  every¬ 
thing  before  it.  Great  rolling  clouds  of  smoke 
made  the  bright  moonlight  night  pitch  dark.  With 
no  water  system,  we  thought  our  town  was  doomed. 

The  great  velocity  of  the  wind  was  our  salvation. 

As  houses  caught,  the  wind  blew  the  fires  out.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  face  the  north.  Gravel 
and  sand  cut  faces  like  needles.  Many  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  left  in  a  panic,  fleeing  to  Cache  Creek  and  to 
the  railroad  cut,  south  of  town. 

Hundreds  of  men  fought  the  fire  at  North  Bound¬ 
ary  (now  Gore  Boulevard)  with  wet  blankets,  bran— 
sacks,  brooms  and  everything  available.  After  sev¬ 
eral  hours  the  wind  moderated  and  the  storm  danger 
was  past.  But  not  until  every  fire  fighter,  every¬ 
one  out  in  the  storm,  had  received  a  baptism  of 
sand  and  gravel,  which  left  them  for  several  days 
with  sore  faces  and  inflamed  eyes.  Next  morning, 
sand  was  piled  in  fence  corners  and  all  over  town 
like  snow  drifts.  And  never  were  our  homes  so  full 
of  the  good  earth. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  first  settler 
in  such  a  town  as  Lawton.  We  visioned  then  what  a 
pleasant  place  would  develop  for  those  who  would 
come  along  with  the  years  to  carry  on  our  plans  for 
good  homes,  good  schools  and  good  churches.  It  is 
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we  and  3  e  °ne’  that  no  “atter  where 

rne^en-?ners  may  wander,  Lawton  draws  us 
back.  This  is  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  Memories  of 
the  early  days  are  dear  to  us. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  we  have  had 
these  rich  experiences.  In  Memory's  portfolio  are 
many  pictures.  Pictures  showing  a  Kelico-Scopic 
pattern  of  living  as  it  was  in  1901,  as  it  isnow 
and  through  the  intervening  years.  We  old  Settlers 
we  draw  near  the  journey's  end,  expect  to  spend 
many  happy  hours,  drawing  forth  thesepictures  as 

scenes.  al°ne  3nd  Wh8n  We  meet  tog'ether  for  remini- 
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Under  the  title  ”Gossipings”  the  following 
excerpts  are  from  one  of  the  Scrapbooks  written 
by  Mrs.  McMahon  the  year  of  1915.  This  was  the 
year  Eugene  graduated  from  the  University.  He  was 
Business  Manager  of  the  Lawton  News  and  Scribe 
Thompson  was  Editor.  Scribe  asked  me  for  these 
contributions  for  the  Sunday  paper. 

GOSSIPINGS 

This  is  the  story  of  two  Lawton  women  who  went 
to  Oklahoma  City  on  a  shopping  tour.  Or  rather, 
of  one  woman  who  went  to  shop  and  the  other  who 
went  along  to  carry  an  empty  suit  case  to  put  the 
finery  in.  The  woman  who  went  to  shop  had  wheedled 
a  good  sized  check  from  her  husband  to  buy  a  suit, 
a  hat  and  some  other  accessories. 

They  had  visited  nearly  every  store  in  the 
large  city  and  lugged  around  that  empty  suitcase. 

At  last,  when  the  train  was  almost  due,  the  woman 
who  went  to  shop  paid  seventy-five  cents  for  a 
sailor  hat  and  placed  it  in  the  suit  case.  They 
brought  it  (hat  and  suitcase)  back  to  Lawton. 

The  next  day  the  woman  who  went  to  shop,  went 
to  one  of  the  Lawton  stores  (where  she  should  have 
gone  in  the  first  place),  cashed  her  husband*s 
check,  paid  half  the  money  for  a  suit  and  put  the 
other  half  in  the  bank  at  three  per  cent  interest. 

********** 

This  is  a  true  story,  all  but  the  names.  A 
Lawton  youngster  went  to  a  party.  Just  before  he 
left  home,  his  mother  said,  ”Now,  Harry,  when  you 
go  to  Elmer* s  party  be  sure  not  to  ask  Mrs.  D.  for 
any  more  of  the  refreshments.” 

”A11  right.  Mother,”  said  Harry,  ”1  won*t.” 
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When  Harry  returned,  his  mother  said,  "Did  you 
remember  what  I  told  you  about  the  refreshments?" 

"Yes,  Mother,  I  did,  but  some  of  the  kids 
didn’t  eat  up  all  their  ice  cream,  so  I  just  ate 
what  they  left." 


The  directors  of  the  Provident  Association 
have  asked  through  the  newspaper  column  for  con¬ 
tributions  of  clothing,  especially  of  shoes.  Last 
fall  in  Lawton  a  man  knocked  at  a  residence  door 
and  asked  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  mistress  of 

the  home  hunted  up  a  pair  of  shoes  and  gave  them 
to  him. 

That  was  just  before  noon.  Pretty  soon  her 
husband  came  in  carrying  the  same  pair  of  shoes 
and  asked,  "What  are  my  shoes  doing  out  there  in 
that  patch  of  weeds  on  the  corner  lot?" 

"Why , "  said  his  wife,  "I  just  gave  them  to  a 
poor  tramp." 

"Poor,  nothing.  He  threw  them  in  the  weeds 
and  X  expect  to  wear  these  shoes  myself  a  long  time. 
And  he  did  wear  them  for  several  weeks. 

Many  women  never  refuse  the  appeal  of  a  tramp. 
They  can’t  bear  the  thought  of  anyone  being  cold 
or  hungry. 

This  little  disagreement  was  a  family  affair 
between  my  hsuband  and  me;  nothing  at  all  serious. 

Why  do  Lawton  women  go  to  Oklahoma  Citv  to 

shop? 
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A  party  of  Lawton  women  recently  spent  a 
couple  of  days  in  Oklahoma  City.  During  a  part  of 
that  time  they  visited  a  number  of  dry  goods  stores 
shoe  stores  and  milinery  establishments;  not  that 
they  were  intending  to  make  many  purchases,  but 
because  it  is  a  woman’s  privilege  to  shop  all  day 
on  a  nickel  if  she  desires.  They  went  to  see  the 
new  spring  hats,  dresses  and  other  wearing  apparel. 

They  were  surprised.  They  found  the  styles 
here  in  Lawton  were  better  than  in  the  City.  They 
also  found  the  prices  a  whole  lot  higher  there. 

The  average  price  for  a  hat  was  ten  dollars.  There 
are  better  looking  spring  hats  in  Lawton  show  win¬ 
dows  today,  better  materials,  and  just  as  good 
style  for  half  or  two-thirds  the  price  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  hats. 

The  same  is  true  of  suits,  dresses  and  waists. 
A  group  of  blouses  originally  marked  $17.50  and 
$20.00  had  been  reduced  to  half-price  for  clearance 
The  first  of  the  season  price  for  clearance.  In 
Lawton  the  first  of  the  season  prices  would  be 
about  like  Oklahoma  City  bargain  prices. 

A  show  case  full  of  beautiful  shoes  was  found 
in  one  store.  They  were  marked  very  low.  "Now, ” 
said  someone,  ,TWe  have  found  something  cheap  at 
last.”  But  upon  inquiries  she  was  informed  that 
only  the  particular  pairs  in  the  case  could  be 
bought  at  that  price.  They  were  all  small,  unusual 
sizes,  too  narrow  and  too  short  for  the  average 
foot. 


We  have  good  stores  in  Lawton,  stores  that 
carry  lines  of  merchandise  which  have  been  made 
famous  by  advertising  and  meeting  the  approval  of 
critical  buyers.  Our  merchants  go  to  the  best  mar¬ 
kets  in  America — St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Boston.  The  goods  and  styles  they  bring  back  are 
selected  to  meet  our  approval.  The  more  we  patron¬ 
ize  them  the  larger  and  better  will  be  their  stocks 
for  us  to  choose  from.  So  why  should  Lawton  women 
go  away  from  home  to  shop? 
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The  greatest  demand  ever  known  for  seats  in 
the  history  of  the  Overholser  Opera  House  was  at 
the  recent  concert  given  in  Oklahoma  City  by 
Paderewski. 

The  Lawton  people  who  attended  were  fortunate 
in  securing  good  places  to  sit,  although  Miss 
Gladys  Parmenter  thought  at  first  her  seat  away 
back  on  the  stage  would  be  a  poor  place. 

And  it  would  have  been,  except  for  a  slit  in 
a  canvas  which  gave  a  view  into  Paderewski *s  dress¬ 
ing  room.  Through  this  opening  she  could  see  how 
the  great  man  conducted  himself  during  the  inter¬ 
missions  between  his  appearances  before  the  audi¬ 
ence  . 


He  was  attended  by  a  valet  and  two  other  men 
who  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  body  guard.  The  valet 
wrapped  Mr.  Paderewski  in  an  immense  fur  lined 
dressing  gown  as  soon  as  he  came  off  the  stage, 
groomed  and  massaged  him.  His  wife  and  son  also 
belonged  to  the  party  and  all  of  them  were  very 
solicitous  as  to  his  welfare. 

He  seemed  completely  exhausted,  was  very  pale 
and  very,  very  sad.  The  present  tour  is  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  to  assist  unhappy  Poland, 
the  footstool  of  Europe,  in  the  cruel  war.  More 
than  $200,000  has  been  sent  to  Poland  for  relief. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Ladies*  Music  Club  of 
Oklahoma-  City  offered  Paderewski  $1,000  for  a  mat¬ 
inee  recital.  He  told  them  two  concerts  in  one 
day  were  too  exhausting  and  for  this  reason  he  re¬ 
fused  to  give  the  matinee. 

********** 

Edna  and  Ruth  were  two  precocious  little 
country  girls.  Their  father,  John  Collar,  is 
known  by  many  Lawton  people  and  used  to  own  a  dairy 
west  of  town.  When  Edna  and  Ruth,  who  are  twins, 
were  six  years  old,  they  began  music  lessons. 
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always  coining  together  for  their  lessons. 

They  were  so  inquisitive  and  eager  to  learn 
that  their  mother  sometimes  gave  them  instructions 
at  home.  So  the  day  they  were  to  learn  about  trip¬ 
lets  (a  musical  term)  for  the  first  time,  their 
teacher  said,  "Maybe  mother  has  told  you  what  a 
triplet  is." 

They  both  answered  quickly  and  together, 

"Yes,  we  know  what  a  triplet  is.  Father’s  sister 
has  got  ’em." 


Another  little  Lawton  girl,  four  years  old, 
overheard  her  mother  say  to  a  friend,  "I  feel 
sorry  for  Mrs.  X.  Poor  woman!  She  hasn’t  any  bed 
of  roses." 

After  a  moment’s  thought,  the  little  girl  said 
"No,  she  hasn’t  any  bed  of  roses,  but  she  does  have 
a  nice  bed  of  pansies.  I  saw’ed  ’em  today." 

*#***-*■  •*#-*-* 

We  never  get  very  far  away  from  primitive  in¬ 
stincts.  Nature  is  stronger  than  its  veneer  and 
the  alarm  sounded  so  often  about  the  new  woman  and 
society’s  frivolity  is  not  disturbing  to  students 
of  psychology. 

For  instance:  A  Lawton  woman  one  day  last 
week  was  entertaining  her  afternoon  card  club. 
During  the  progress  of  the  game  the  daughter  with 
her  small  son,  four  weeks  old,  came  to  visit. 

Nearly  every  woman  there  dropped  her  cards  and 
rushed  to  see  the  new  baby.  Mother  instinct  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  the  trait  dominating  a 
woman’s  nature. 
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Conversation  in  a  Lawton  home : 


Mistress: 


Della : 


Mistress : 
Della : 


It  does  seem  to  me,  Della,  that  you 
could  remember  when  I  have  told  you  so 
many  times. 

(Respectfully)  My  teachers  at  school 
never  had  no  trouble  learning  me  any¬ 
thing. 

Did  you  study  grammar? 

YesTum,  that  was  my  best  study. 


********** 


Do  you  remember  the  poem  in  one  of  the  old 
school  readers  of  the  woman  left  alone  in  the 
woods,  while  her  husband,  a  pioneer,  has  gone  to 
the  nearest  town,  so  far  away  he  cannot  make  the 
journey  without  spending  a  night  away  from  home? 

•  His  wife,  in  mortal  terror  of  Indians  and  wild 
beasts,  hears  someone  coming.  She  listens  fearful- 
ly  until,  with  a  sob  of  relief,  she  hears  a  boy's 
whistle.  A  neighbor  boy  is  on  the  way  to  keep  her 
company  and  whistles  as  he  comes,  so  she  will  be 

ingSIndianan<1  kn°W  he  is  a  friend  and  not  a  prowl - 

How  many  boys  and  men  whistle  as  they  return 
to  their  homes?  A  woman  alone  listens  as  they  pass 
in  the  night.  She  loves  to  hear  them,  and  though 

whLf’?1’  atfcuned>  she  never  can  distinguish  the 
whistle  of  her  own  particular  men  folks  from  others 

tht JiaSf’  Beca“se  in  a11  her  years  of  listening 
ltH  re  y  ever  hears  a  tune.  One  man  attempts 

,B““°rrsqu®  aad  occasionally  someone  gives  a  good 
imitation  of  the  mocking  bird,  not  the  song,  bSt 

withnft1^11^1  ^rl11*  A11  others  seem  to  whistle 

without  time,  tune  or  rhythm,  but  this  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  sound.  Lawton  wanderers  should  cultivate  the 
f?£  to  the  waiting  woman,  be  she  wife  or 
^?^r,KtkC  whlstle  breaking  the  stillness  of  the 
not  far  a^ay?  3  SCnSe  °f  safety’  of  companionship, 

*##****#«* 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Watkins  are  professional 
musicians  and,  as  members  of  the  Met  orchestra, 
play  much  popular  music,  especially  new  music. 

Marjorie,  their  little  daughter,  not  long  ago 
was  visiting  one  of  her  grown  up  friends.  During 
a  lull  in  the  conversation  Marjorie  said,  ”Did  you 
hear  that  Hungarian  orchestra  last  winter  at  the 
high  school?” 

”Yes,”  the  lady  answered,  ”1  heard  them.” 

”Did  you  like  them?”  asked  Marjorie. 

”Yes,  I  liked  them  very  much.  Did  you  like 
them?” 


”No,”  Marjorie  answered, ”1  didn’t  like  them. 
Why,  they  played  some  music  more  than  two  years 

old.” 

*  .  '  -  t 

”Why,  Marjorie,”  said  her  friend,  ”1  know  lots 
of  music  over  a  hundred  years  old  and  I  play  some 
pieces  as  old  as  that  which  I  think  are  beautiful.” 

Marjorie  opened  her  eyes  in  wonder,  and  with 
a  disgusted  look  on  her  face  she  said,  ”You  do? 
Well,  I’ll  bet  my  papa  and  mamma  wouldn’t  play 
’  em.  ” 
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^ie  following  article  was  written  by  Mrs.  E.P 
cMahon  by  request  in  1932,  the  year- she  was  State* 
Presiden^  °f  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  for  Oklahoma, 
ror  the  Okmulgee  newspaper.  9 


To  begin  this  story  in  true  classical  form, 
a  long  time  ago  I  was  born  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  It 
will  not  matter  as  to  the  date,  but  it  was  sometime 
between  the  Civil  War  and  the  World  War. 


My  musical  education  and  my  musical  service 
began  in  a  childish  dream,  a  dream  to  become  as 

good  a  pianist  as  possible  and  to  spend  my  life  as 
a  music  teacher. 


The  first  conscious  remembrance  I  have  of 
music  was  listening  to  my  motherts  songs.  Then  I 
learned  songs  at  Sunday  School  and  sang  them  at 
home  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  as  I  improvised  accom¬ 
paniments  at  my  mother »s  sewing  table,  copying  the 
mannerisms  of  the  church  organist,  who  performed 
not  on  a  pipe  organ,  but  on  just  an  organ.  Then 

1  ^me*t>er  the  urge  to  follow  bands  in  parades 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  Decoration  Day,  and  the 

happy  floating  sensation  which  I  always  experienced 
at  such  times. 

The  very  happiest  day  of  my  childhood  was 
when  I  came  home  from  school  one  day  and  saw  a 
beautiful  new  upright  piano  in  the  parlor.  And 
there  sat  a  man  from  Carl  Hoffmants  Music  House  to 
teach  me  the  harmonization  of  the  C  and  G  chords. 

I  was  singing  "Oh,  Where,  Oh,  Where,  Is  My  Wander¬ 
ing  Boy  Tonight, »  and  playing  my  own  accompaniment 
by  suppertime.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  already  en¬ 
joyed  practicing.  In  boarding  school  many  hours 
were  idled  away,  waiting  for  the  next  practice 
per  od  when  I  could  take  up  a  new  study  from  "Bach»s 
Inventions,  or  "Gradus  ad  Parnassum,"  instead  of 
gging  into  that  algebra  or  geometry  lesson,  or 

°riZlnSuth°Se  hard  rules  for  correct  spelling. 

All  through  school  days  I  was  steadfast  in  my 
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purpose  to  teach.  Some  of  my  classmates  thought  I 
lacked  higher  ideals,  that  I  didn’t  aspire  as  they 
did,  to  become  an  artist  or  a  virtuoso,  the  latter 
a  word  in  great  vogue  at  that  time. 

Then  I  married  and  studied  housekeeping,  but 
continued  to  study  music. 

We  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1901.  That  was  the 
year  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Apache  Indian  land  was 
opened  for  white  settlement.  We,  my  husband,  my¬ 
self  and  our  small  son,  came  to  Lawton  in  that  year 
from  Topeka,  Kansas.  Our  house  was  the  first  one 
built  up  near  the  high  school  reservation  ground, 
and  at  first  was  surrounded  by  wide  open  country, 
broken  only  by  tents  and  one  room  shacks.  We  had 
no  sidewalks,  no  electric  lights,  no  telephone  and 
no  water,  except  that  which  we  brought  from  the 
daily  water  wagon  and  stored  in  the  barrel  at  the 
kitchen  door. 

But  we  did  have  music.  Music  made  by  a  splen¬ 
did  military  band  at  Fort  Sill  and  by  graduates  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  the  splendid  music 
schools  in  Chicago  and  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
and  even  the  far  away  Leipzig  Conservatory  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

We  wrapped  our  slippers  in  a  paper,  donned 
our  rubber  boots  and  plowed  through  the  mud  to  var¬ 
ious  halls  or  the  TtOprytT  house  and  gave  glorious 
concerts  and  community  sings. 

The  Euterpe  Music  Club  was  the  first  music 
club  organized  in  Lawton.  It  soon  became  affiliat¬ 
ed  with  the  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
There  was  no  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
then. 

I  find,  from  looking  over  old  programs  of 
State  and  District  conventions  of  the  Oklahoma 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  that  I  served  as  music 
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chairman  for  the  Fifth  District  for  six  consecutive 
years.  At  that  time  Oklahoma  was  divided  into  five 
districts  instead  of  nine,  as  we  now  have, 

I  was  State  chairman  of  music  in  1905  and  1906 
during  the  term  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Scott  as  state  presi¬ 
dent,  and  played  on  various  district  and  state  pro¬ 
grams;  once  a  duet  "The  William  Tell  Overture"  with 
Mrs.  Jake  Hamon,  at  that  time  a  pupil  of  mind;  one 
other  program  the  "Le  bal  Polonaise"  by  Rubenstein, 
and  in  November  1915  at  Nowata,  "La  Campanella"  by 
Liszt.  It  was  during  my  term  as  president  of  the 
Lawton  Schubert  Club  that  we  became  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

Within  the  State  Music  Federation  my  services 
previous  to  the  presidency  have  been  chairman  of 
Indian  music,  recording  secretary,  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  endowment  fund. 

An  honor  I  appreciate  and  value  is  my  member¬ 
ship  in  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  national  musical  frater- 
nity,  and  it  is  especially  gratifying  that  I  am  a 
patroness  of  the  Alpha  Iota  chapter  at  the  State 
University. 

Friendships  formed  through  association  with 
pupils  and  with  the  state  musicians  will  be  pre¬ 
cious  to  me  as  long  as  I  live.  Some  of  my  former 
pupils  are  active  workers  in  Oklahoma  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  at  the  present  time.  Mentioning  two 
are  Mrs.  C.  T.  Caraker  of  Duncan,  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Fry  of  Yukon,  who  is  president 
of  the  Fourth  District.  Another  pupil,  Mrs.  Fern 
North  Case,  who  now  lives  at  Frederick,  is  a  past 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  clubs. 

Someone  has  said,  "Make  a  place  in  your  life 
for  music  and  it  will  bring  you  a  priceless  reward." 
We  who  love  music  best  of  all  fine  arts  know  this 
is  true. 
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When  time  rings  the  bell  for  the  great  adven¬ 
ture  which  comes  to  us  all,  may  there  be  for  me 

nSweet  music,  which  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 
Music  that  gentler  on  the  spirit  lies 
Than  tired  eyelids  on  tired  eyes.n 
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STATE  CONVENTION  OF 
FEDERATED  MUSIC  CLUBS 
1932 

In  the  afternoon  session  of  the  State  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Federated  Music  Clubs  held  in  Okmulgee,  Mrs. 
Louise  D.  McMahon  presented  her  report  and  addressed 
the  group  assembled  at  the  convention.  She  said  in 
part : 


”It  is  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  and  pride 
that  I  come  before  you  today  to  give  a  resume  of  the 
past  year’s  activities  of  the  Oklahoma  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs.  Graditude  to  all  those  who  have  worked 
so  ^ loyally  and  faithfully  to  make  effective  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  this  administration,  and  in  pride  that  we 
have  achieved  a  satisfactory  measure  of  success, 
even  though  we,  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  faced  a  period  of  great  economic  re¬ 
duction.  It  is  most  satisfactory  that  a  majority 
of  our  federated  clubs  refused  to  be  discouraged, 
and  rallied  to  the  support  of  all  forward-looking 
projects. 

"I  am  happy  to  report  that  all  nine  districts 
have  met  and  organized,  that  we  have  had  three  iss¬ 
ues  of  Oklahoma  Music  News  and  that  our  finances 
are  in  first  class  condition.  Our  State  Constitution 
has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  dues  met  a  splendid  response  and  we  are  now 
in  a  position  of  more  economic  independence  than  we 
have  ever  had  before. 

,TIn  the  past  two  years  eight  new  departments 
have  been  added,  seven  in  the  first  year  as  reported 
at  the  Lawton  convention,  and  the  eighth,  "Ways  and 
Means,"  was  added  this  year. 

"You  have  been  told  on  many  occasions  the  good 
news  about  our  juniors — how  Oklahoma  won  fourth 
place  for  its  lovely  scrapbook  at  San  Francisco,  and 
almost  won  first;  how  we  were  second  in  the  number 
new  junior  clubs,  and  of  the  splendid  contests 
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CAMPUS  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

This  was  taken  many  years  ago.  The  trees  are  still  there  but  the 
college  is  gone.  My  cousin  Lynval  Davidson  wrote  to  me  that  he 
had  ridden  all  over  the  grounds  one  Sunday  and  in  his  thinking 
he  counted  fourteen  girls  from  our  family  who  had  gone  to  Camden 
and  graduated.  Ruth  Davidson  would  be  all  ready  to  take  me 
there  on  the  Campus  when  I  visit  in  Kansas  City  and  small  towns 


near  St.  Joseph 


PART  OF  THE  GARDEN  IN  OUR  SAN  ANTONIO  BACKYARD 
I  sold  the  house  to  an  oil  man  a  few  weeks  before  I  returned 
to  Lawton.  This  picture  was  taken  just  before  I  left  and  now 
the  yard  is  as  it  was  then.  I  always  stop  and  am  so  pleased  the 
way  the  grounds  are  kept.  Trees,  shubbery,  flowers,  garden  decora¬ 
tions.  II  Lawton  friends  visit  San  Antonio  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  them  stop  for  a  little  visit.  The  address  is  210  West  Elsmere, 

Monte  Vista  Place. 


and  interest  shown  everywhere  in  junior  work. 

"I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  many  courtesies 
extended  to  me  as  your  state  president.  And  parti¬ 
cularly  do  I  wish  to  thank  the  Wednesday  Morning 
Club  of  Okmulgee,  and  all  Okmulgee  citizens  who  have 
cooperated  so  splendidly  in  making  this  convention 
a  success.  Mrs.  McConnell,  our  beloved  board  member 
and  chairman  of  convention  program,  has  worked  un¬ 
tiringly  with  her  committee  to  make  this  convention 
the  very  best  we  have  ever  had.  We  will,  I  am  sure, 
go  to  our  homes  from  this  convention  with  happy 
memories  to  remain  with  us  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

t»I  wish  I  had  time  to  mention  specifically  every 
courtesy  shown  to  our  federation  of  which  I  have 
knowledge,  but  I  know  you  all  agree  with  me  that  the 
supreme  compliment  was  paid  to  us  by  the  Okmulgee 
Times  Democrat  in  its  special  tabloid  edition  m 
honor  of  the  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

This  publicity  given  so  generously  and  entirely  un¬ 
solicited  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

And  if  it  can,  it  makes  a  much  greater  sum  than  we 
will  ever  be  able  to  pay.  To  all  our  friends,  I 
again  thank  you  for  everything. 11 
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OKLAHOMA  FEDERATION  OF  MUSIC 

OKMULGEE,  1932 


CLUBS  MEETING 


four  day  event  to  draw  visitors  from  over  state 

HOUr  0f  Session  Is  Taken  Care  Of 
sLP  ff8’  Music  Side  Trips,  Dinners 

W  B  e  eraUfTHoSts  Believe  Meeting’ 

VV111  Be  Biggest  It  Ever  Held  S 

hundred  national  gf afp  j*  .  •  a. 
club  officials,  delegates  d?I^-  district  and 
and  visitors  are  exoectprl'f^ ^tiriguished  guests 

1932  convention  of  the^kllhom*  th®  four-daY 
Music  Cluh«5  in  m  -i  &  0klahoiIia  Federation  of 

day  and  Friday.  “  gee’  Tuesday>  Wednesday,  Thurs- 

a  tanSt°^SS1SL^2i^tS^:  eveni?g  with 

members  of  the  Board  ni  ^  ln  honor  of  the 

Federation.  The  Wedne=?dp  rMCt°^S  Oklahoma 

which  is  hist  thf  ?o^  Morni"?  Club, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  p3™?  *he 

at  the  opening  banquet.  g  Wl11  be  hosts 


-X-  *  * 


tests  withtwhichethegcoan<1U?^  t0  the  iunior  c°n- 
the  Federation  will  h^1011  Wil1  close  Friday, 
every  hour^tS1^*^^^?  Wil1 

s'jjsrsia:  k=4 
xszsrzrsr. j. 
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Mrs,  E.  P,  McMahon  will  leave  Monday  for 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to  attend  the  Oklahoma  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs  which  meets  in  that  city  on  April 
17,  18  and  19.  Although  she  has  spent  the  past  two 
years  in  San  Antonio,  Mrs,  McMahon  has  remained  an 
active  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Music  Association,  of 
which  she  is  first  vice  president,  as  well  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  state  endowment 
fund.  She  will  appear  on  the  program  of  the  Tulsa 
convention  to  give  the  response  for  the  Federation 
to  address  of  welcome  from  various  civic  bodies  of 
Tulsa,  and  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  program 
for  the  past  presidents  luncheon  at  which  Mrs, 

Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  will  be  the  guest  of 
honor.  During  her  stay  in  San  Antonio,  Mrs. 

McMahon  has  been  active  in  work  of  the  San  Antonio 
Musical  Club  and  of  the  music  department  of  the 
Woman *s  Club. 


********** 


Our  own  Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon,  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 
who  persists  in  living  in  San  Antonio,  has  recently 
written  and  produced  a  mystery  play  of  her  own, 
which  she  calls  ”A  Studio  Kaleidoscope.”  She  writes 
that  it  is  being  well  received,  and  that  since  its 
first  performance  a  few  weeks  ago  there  have  been 
many  requests  for  repetitions,  which  is  a  reason¬ 
ably  sound  proof  that  the  hearers  enjoyed  it. 

********** 


A  plantation  luncheon  tendered  to  members  of 
the  national  board  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  by  the  Musical  Coterie  of  Little  Rock 
in  the  Fountain  Room  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  yester¬ 
day,  proved  the  outstanding  social  event  of  the 
weekfs  program. 
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Mrs,  E,  P.  McMahon,  Lawton,  state  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  has  been 
elected  first  vice  president  of  the  San  Antonio 
Musical  Club,  the  highest  office  which  this  club 
can  give,  since  the  president,  Mrs.  Beck  of  San 
Antonio  is  life  president.  For  several  years  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McMahon  have  spent  their  winters  in  San 
Antonio  with  their  son  Eugene.  Mrs.  McMahon  has 
served  the  club  as  third  and  fifth  vice  president 
and  has  been  elected  its  first  vice  president, 
which  is  indeed  an  honor,  the  organization  having 
between  500  and  600  members,  consisting  of  both  men 

and  women,  all  prominent  in  San  Antonio  musical 
circles. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  PERQUISITES 

By  Grace  Frye,  President  of  Arkansas  Music 
Federation,  read  at  Little  Rock  Music  Convention 

PROLOGUE 

A  club  president  should  be  witty  and  winsome  and 
wise  (But  not  too  wise) 

And  good  looking  enough  to  appeal  to  all  eyes 
(But  not  all  eyes) 

She  must  be  a  good  dresser  and  spender  and  lender 
Always  ready  to  go  where  her  club  wants  to  send  her . 
Willing  to  work  night  and  day  on  every  committee 
That  is  formed  in  her  club  or  her  state  or  her  city. 
She  must  give  all  her  time  and  that  of  her  spouse 
And  neglect  all  her  family,  her  friends  and  her  house. 
She  must  eat  at  each  luncheon  and  banquet  and  dinner 
And  yet  she  must  manage  to  grow  thinner  and  thinner . 
While  doing  all  this,  she  must  forget  about  self, 

And  work  every  minute,  or  get  put  on  a  shelf. 

# 

And  when  she  has  finished  this  time  of  slavery 
What  does  a  club  president  get  for  her  bravery? 

EPILOGUE 

She  enjoys  all  this  slavery,  so  don’t  analyze 
(No  matter  who  lies) 

And  she  becomes  more  witty,  more  winsome  and  wise 
(Generally  too  wise) 

While  she  broadens  in  wisdom  and  culture  and  size. 
(Specially  in  size). 
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Denver^611613  letter  that  he  wrote  to  tus  from 


Denver,  Colo. 
April  9,  1914 


My  Dear  Parents: 


nv_  _  N°w  tha5  ,the  strenuous  time  of  the  debate  is 
e  ,  I  can  take  time  to  write  you  the  particulars 

I  a2ytZP\  T°  is  s°  of  interest  that 

^1?°^  ^  beginning  and  e"d  "hen 

7  expensfcheck-^o6  ha^dilf^ul^^^^^a 

decent  suitcase  from  one  of  the  boys!  ^  g  a 

XT  4.  The  trip  from  Norman,  leaving  at  6:30  Dm  tn 
Newton,  where  I  arrived  at  2: 30  pgm.  wai  not 'filled 
with  any  unusual  incidents.  At  Newton  I  took  a 

“°?  hav*ng  slept  an^  in  the  early  part 

1  Sit,TSlept  like  a  ohild.  Awakening  near 

i  ??  “i  1  waa  struck  with  the  desert- 

llke  desolation  of  the  country.  Barren,  stony, 

with  only  a  few  cottonwoods  and  mesquite  to  break 

OklahomW?h\.It  appeared  even  worse  than  western 
'J^l^homa  (that^s  pretty  bad) 

1  ate  din"er  (pardon  me,  lunch)  at  Pueblo  a 
city  whose  smoke  and  dirt  are  very,  very  bad  ’ 

oriheSR^rbl0’  Vegan  to  admire  the  scenic  "beauty 
the  Rockies.  The  mountains  could  be  but  vaenelv 

seen,  due  to  falling  snow  and  passing  clouds  ^t  X 

Colorado  Springs,  Pike.s  Peak  loomed  up  in  giisten- 

i^w^h  Irelk’  d0tHed  here  and  there  with  trees  Is 
thret  appeared  to  be  within  a  stone's 

IakI  inTh®iP  ttXeSfc  Spot'  1  think,  is  Palmer »s 
Lake,  30  miles  north  of  C.  Springs,  a  villaee  built 

on  the  mountainside.  It  reminded  me  of  thl  Iwitlel 
MtarS  °f  IhlCh  1  h3d  re3d>  and  Posses^edT 

natural  beauty  and  magnetic  attraction  which  aroused 
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in  me  a  great  desire  to  pass  the  summer  in  this 
beautiful  country.  Arriving  in  Denver,  I  secured 
a  room  at  the  Albany $  ate  and  drank  the  best,  all 
on  the  University’s  money. 

I  went  to  the  State  House,  secured  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  several  of  the  governors  in  attendance 
at  the  governor’s  conference  and  from  them  and  the 
State  Library  I  got  much  valuable  ITdopeTt  on  the 
value  of  a  second  house. 

Meeting  Helmick  and  Waldrip  a  day  after  I 
arrived,  we  talked  debate  incessantly  until  8:00 
p.m,,  until  we  attended  the  Orpheum  Theater,  in 
vaudeville  Denver’s  best.  In  co-ed  dialect,  it 
certainly  was  ’’keen.” 

I  forgot  to  say  that  on  the  first  night  the 
S.A.E.’s  of  the  Denver  University  chapter  had  me 
to  a  "hard -time”  dance.  I  had  a  glorious  time  and 
met  a  great  many  Pi  Phi  girls  (Marcia’s  sorority). 

If  they  are  as  strong  the  country  over  as  they  are 
in  this  state,  they  certainly  are  going  some. 

The  next  morning  we  left  for  Boulder,  the 
scene  of  the  mighty  conflict.  Upon  arriving  there 
we  found  that  we  did  not  have  a  single  judge  for 
the  debate.  Up  against  it,  I  should  say.  Well, 
we  had  to  get  some,  and  the  other  two  devolved  on 
me  the  responsibility  of  getting  judges  fair  and 
square.  The  Colorado  coach  proposed  at  least  30 
names.  The  debate  meant  so  much  to  me  I  looked 
them  all  up  and  approved  of  but  ten,  from  Denver. 
Well,  we  phoned  these  ten  and  not  a  one  could 
serve.  Up  against  it,  even  worse.  I  made  him  get 
up  another  list  to  select  from,  but  we  did  not  get 
all  our  judges  until  5:45  p.m.,  two  and  a  half  hours 
before  the  debate.  At  the  end  of  this  terrible 
strain  I  was  almost  a  nervous  wreck.  I  went  up  to 
the  S.A.E.  house  and  had  supper,  and  the  jolly 
songs  they  sang  and  the  animated  conversation 
caused  me  to  forget  all  about  the  debate  (almost). 
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I  took  a  cold  shower  after  supper  and  felt  as  good 

aS  erer:  We  went  to  the  Place  where  the  debate 
wf*s  °j_^e  ^eld,  and  the  critical  moment  arrived 
W^eil4-fc^e  first  Colorado  man  began  his  speech.  He 
adopted  an  entirely  new  line  of  argument,  so  my 
rebuttal  part  of  my  first  speech  was  a  product  of 
immediate  thought.  I  think  I  did  all  right,  and 
elieve  I  did  all  through  my  first  speech.  At  the 
end  of  my  speech  I  gave  the  Colorado  man  several 
questions  to  answer  (they  were  sticklers).  He 
didn  t  even  try  to  answer  them. 

A  U  when  the  first  speeches  were  over,  the 

debate  looked  to  be  about  a  draw.  I  leaned  over 
and  whispered  to  Helmick,  "Glenn,  the  rebuttal  de¬ 
cides  this  debate.”  He  whispered  back,  ”Mack,  give 

And  1  did-  We  all  did.  I  believe  that 
tal  speech  was  the  best  I  ever  made  in  my  life 
Generally  when  I  am  mad,  I  stutter.  Due  to  their 
misrepresentations,  I  was  mad.  But  I  didn»t  stutter 
I  cited  Where  they  had  not  answered  my  questions, 
that  every  advantage  of  their  system  could  be  obi 
tamed  through  amending  ours.  I  read  letters  from 
governors,  cited  the  best  legal  authorities,  and 
offered  instances  from  every  state  to  show  that  a 
second  house  checks  hasty  legislation.  Made  fun  of 
arguments,  and  when  I  got  through  was 

the1^?6?  bu  ?°fe.  th3n  the  home  men-  (A11  this  on 
Hel“ick  and  Waldrip  both  made  splendid 
rebuttal  speeches. 

*. 

T.  Judges  conferred.  Everyone  was  breathless. 

The  chairman  announced,  "The  decision  is  unanimous¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  the - «  then  he  paused  -  -  my 

heart  was  beating  pit  -  idy  -  pat  -  "unani- 

mous,"  he  repeated,  "In  favor  of  the  negative!" 
ip  -  Hip  -  Hurray!  I  never  felt  happier  in  my 

l  k?d  ona  grin  like  Billiken  —  and  almost 
had  to  holler,  I  was  so  glad. 

,  ^  The  C°lorado  debaters  sure  looked  like  the 
before°Se  °f  SUmmer  the  morning  after  the  night 
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It  was  the  first  time  in  her  history  Colorado 
had  been  defeated  unanimously  on  her  home  ground. 

Well,  we  had  a  banquet.  Then  I  went  out  to 
the  S.A.E.  house  and  we  talked  about  the  debate  un¬ 
til  1:30  before  we  went  to  bed.  I  went  to  sleep 
at  3:00  a.m.  Why? 

The  U.  of  Colorado  chapter  has  invited  me  to 
their  annual  dance  to  be  held  tomorrow  night  and  I 
am  going.  I  am  in  Denver  to  try  selling  ,T System” 
a  half  day  and  see  whether  it  works. 

I  surely  am  proud  of  the  honor  of  being  an 
S.A.E.  Not  a  one  whom  I  have  met  am  I  ashamed  of. 
They  have  every  other  bunch  backed  off  the  boards 
here  in  Colorado,  as  in  almost  every  state,  and  I 
sure  am  glad  I  am  one.  They  have  a  house  at  Boul¬ 
der,  made  of  native  granite,  which  they  own.  It 
certainly  is  a  peach. 

Well,  ta  ta.  If  I  haven’t  written  a  complete 
letter,  don’t  blame  me.  It  isn’t  in  me.  (I’ll 
see  Cunningham  tomorrow.  Haven’t  had  time  so  far.) 

Am  going  to  hear  Michigan  University  Glee  Club 
tonight,  they  are  making  a  nationwide  tour. 

Write  to  Norman,  Okla.  Pretty  quick. 

Your  loving  son, 
(signed)  Eugene 

(All  this  letter  on  the  q.t.) 
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LAWTON  BOY  AGAIN  HIGHLY  HONORED 
(University  of  Oklahoma  News  Bulletin) 

™™4?Uger^Muh°n  °f  Lawton>  a  junior  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Oklah°ma,  has  just  been  accorded  one  of 

,,e  honors  to  which  academic  students  of 

the  institution  are  eligible.  He  has  been  elected 
to  membership  of  "Pe-et»  the  honorary  academic 
society  of  the  University. 

This  organization  was  established  five  years 
ago  and  corresponds  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  which  has 
chapters  m  many  of  the  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  its  membership  is  determined  purely 
on  scholastic  merit  and  general  attainments  in  the 
activities  of  the  undergraduate  students.  The 
society  takes  its  name  from  the  language  of  the 
Cherokee  Indian  race  and  its  teachings  and  ideals 
embody  many  of  the  ideals  of  that  great  tribe. 

as  a  S^an^S  °ut  among  his  college  fellows 

as  a  leader.  He  is  a  member  this  year  for  the  third 

consecutive  time  of  the  Varsity  Debating  Team  and 
business  manager  of  the  University  Oklahoman,  the 
student  paper  of  the  institution.  He  is  taking  the 
general  academic  course,  making  a  special  study  of 
economics  and  journalism,  with  the  purpose  of  enter- 

fle  LhS1kSS  department  of  the  newspaper  fed 
alter*  graduation  from  the  University. 
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Eugene  was  too  independent.  The  second  year 
he  was  at  the  University,  I  sent  him  what  I  thought 
was  a  beautiful  overcoat.  He  wrote  back  that  he 
didnTt  want  me  to  buy  him  an  overcoat;  he  already 
had  one.  I  thought  it  was  beautiful  and  of  very 
fine  material;  it  was  his  size  and  was  on  sale  with 
quite  a  reduction  in  price. 

When  he  came  home,  everything  was  in  his  ward¬ 
robe  except  the  overcoat.  I  asked  Eugene,  "Where 
is  the  overcoat?" 

He  answered,  "ItTs  hanging  in  a  closet  at  the 
Fraternity  House." 

I  knew  he  was  going  up  to  Norman  in  a  week  or 
two  and  I  asked  if  he  would  bring  it  home. 

He  went  to  Norman,  but  came  back  without  the 
coat;  said  one  of  the  boys  had  it. 

I  always  thought  he  had  given  it  to  one  of  the 
Fraternity  boys.  There  wasn*t  anything  in  our  con¬ 
versation  that  would  give  him  the  lie.  The  over¬ 
coat  could  be  hanging  in  the  closet,  or  it  could 
have  been  taken  from  there  by  one  of  the  boys. 
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One  summer  when  we  stayed  at  the  Midland,  I 
presented  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mullins*  daughter  to  a 
group  of  one  hundred  friends  to  greet  her  after 
our  years  of  absence,  spent  in  Washington  where 
her  uncle  was  a  Representative  from  Kentucky.  She 
had  spent  part  of  that  time  in  New  York. 

.  „  She  was  a  student  of  voice,  had  excellent 
teachers,  and  gave  a  concert  of  songs.  Her  sister 
Catherine,  gave  a  violin  solo. 

Later  in  the  summer,  Elizabeth  was  presented 
xn  a  concert  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church? 

This  was  a  pay  affair,  in  order  that  we  would  have 

Ti^ketsnwer5°fi  ft 6  Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 

ft™  a  i?  f  Cents  31111  we  collected  ninety- 

be  hof^t  was  the  Year  that  Lawton  would 

be  host  to  the  State  Convention. 
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A  NEWSPAPER  CLIPPING  FROM  AUNT  MOLLIE 

Dearborn,  Mo,,  April  4,  1915  -  Mrs.  Watson:  When 

I  read  in  your  paper  about  old  people  and  old  times, 

I  want  to  tell  Mrs.  Watson  (my  niece)  that  my  grand¬ 
mothers  cook  in  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina,  was 
the  slave  wife  of  General  Andrew  Jackson’s  waiter. 

He  was  the  most  polite  Negro  I  ever  saw.  His  name 
was  Tom  Anderson  and  his  wife’s  name  was  ,lBeckn 
Davis.  Many  a  time  have  I  gone  into  my  grandfather’s 
kitchen  to  talk  to  Tom  and  Beck  when  I  was  a  child. 

I  knew  Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson  very  well. 

When  my  mind  travels  backward,  as  the  minds  of 
old  people  will,  I  often  find  myself  thinking  of 
ante-bellum  days,  and  I  wish  I  had  the  pictures  of 
some  of  those  faithful  old  darkies.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  when  Negro  Dick  had  his  picture  taken.  Dick 
was  my  Grandfather  Killian’s  carriage  driver.  How 
proud  Dick  was  when  the  white  folks  would  ask  him 
for  one  of  his  pictures.  And  when  my  own  good  old 
cook,  Aunt  Jane,  had  her  pictures  made,  she  wanted 
to  give  me  one,  but  I  was  so  busy  with  my  little 
children  in  those  days  that  I  simply  looked  at  the 
picture  and  told  her  how  very  natural  it  was.  If 
I  had  Negro  Dick’s  picture  and  Old  Aunt  Jane’s  now 
I  would  put  them  in  my  album. 

My  Grandfather  Killian  and  Grandfather  Davis 
were  both  elders  in  the  Lutheran  Church  and  at 
Christmas  they  sent  their  negroes,  as  well  as  their 
sons  and  daughters,  to  catechism  class.  I  saw  my 
grandfather  have  a  negro  woman  and  seven  of  her 
children  brought  into  his  parlor  and  baptized  by 
Dr.  Fox,  under  whom  I  was  taught  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  I  was  raised  by  Lutheran 
parents  and  joined  that  church  when  I  was  sixteen. 


This  article  was  written  by  my  Aunt  Mollie 
Stagner,  who  was  my  favorite  aunt.  She  was  my 
father’s  sister.  Slaves  were  owned  by  my  great 
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grandparents.  Their  children,  as  they  left  the 
home,  were  each  one  given  a  married  couple. 


The  War  Between  the  States  was  fought  and  the 
egroes  were  free,  but  some  of  them  wouldn't  leave. 


My  Grandmother  Reynolds  cook  didn't  want  to 
leave,  but  some  of  the  Negroes  who  had  left  the 
plantation  and  were  in  the  towns,  persuaded  her 
to  go  to  St.  Joseph.  My  grandfather  drove  her  in 
the  family  carriage  and  left  her  with  some  people 


It  wasn't  long  until  she  came  walking  back 
and  stayed  the  rest  of  the  time  with  them  until 
she  died.  She  said  she  nearly  starved  to  death. 
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MRS.  MCMAHON  TO  REPRESENT  CUBA  AT  LAREDO  CEREMONY 

Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon  of  Lawton,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  spending  her  winters  in  San  Antonio, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  president  of  Cuba  as  his 
representative  at  the  dedication  of  the  boundary 
marker  on  the  International  Bridge  at  Laredo,  Texas 
to  be  staged  next  Sunday  by  the  Pan-American  Round 
Table . 


Representatives  of  the  federal  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments  of  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
officials  of  the  Pan-American  Round  Table  of  Texas 
and  other  distinguished  personages  are  expected  to 
attend  the  celebration  honoring  the  women  of  the 
Americas. 

A  military  band  from  Monterey  will  furnish  the 
music  during  the  ceremonies.  Edward  L.  Reed,  chief 
of  the  division  of  Mexican  affairs  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  will  represent  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  and  will  make  the  dedicatory  address, 
while  Governor  James  V.  Allred,  on  behalf  of  Texas, 
and  Mayor  Albert  Martin,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Laredo,  will  welcome  the  visitors. 

Fernando  Torreblanca,  under-secretary  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs  for  the  Mexican  government  will  lead 
the  distinguished  list  of  officials  and  citizens 
who  will- attend.  The  members  of  the  Pan-American 
Round  Table  of  San  Antonio  will  entertain  the 
Mexican  delegation  attending  the  ceremonies  at 
Laredo  with  an  afternoon  tea  on  April  17  on  the 
roof  of  the  St.  Anthony  Hotel. 

*  *  -H-  -»• 

Mrs.  McMahon’s  photo  appeared  in  a  Sunday 
issue  of  the  nSan  Antonio  Light”  in  recognition  of 
her  recent  honor.  Since  her  residence  in  Texas, 

Mrs.  McMahon  has  been  prominent  in  the  musical  and 
social  activities  in  San  Antonio,  She  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 
She  and  Mr.  McMahon  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Lawton 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 
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MRS.  MCMAHON  WILL  ATTEND  MUSIC  MEET 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon,  Lawton  residents, 
who  for  the  past  three  years  have  been  spending 
their  winters  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  arrived  in 
Lawton  more  than  a  week  ago.  Mrs.  McMahon  is  go¬ 
ing  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  she,  with  other  Okla¬ 
homa  musicians,  will  attend  the  biennial  meeting 
of  the  United  States  Federated  Music  Club. 

Mrs.  McMahon  is  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  She 
has  always  been  popular  here  socially  and  in  musi¬ 
cal  circles.  During  her  stay  in  San  Antonio  she 
has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  music,  where  she 
gained  recognition  in  a  musical  skit  which  she 
composed. 


********** 

A  letter  to  a  Lawton  friend  from  Mrs.  McMahon, 
written  on  the  train  from  Quebec  to  Montreal, 
states  she  and  the  remainder  of  the  delegation  are 
having  a  wonderful  trip.  One  day  was  spent  in  Que¬ 
bec  going  through  the  quaint  French  places  where 
the  people  live  just  as  they  did  300  years  ago. 

"The  weather  is  very  cold  and  fur  trimmed 
coats  are  comfortable,"  Mrs.  McMahon  wrote. 

Mrs.  McMahon  will  be  at  the  Statler  Hotel, 
Boston,  until  June  17th,  and  upon  her  return  to 
Lawton  will  join  Mr.  McMahon  in  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  their  residence  on  C  Avenue. 
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EXCERPT  FROM  SCRAPBOOK:  CLIPPINGS 
DATED  APRIL  21,  1925 


Hail  stones  as  large  as  hen  eggs  and  larger 
are  often  heard  of,  but  seldom  seen.  But  Lawton 
residents  Monday  evening  saw  hail  stones  hurtling 
down  from  the  skies  that  would  put  a  mere  egg  to 
shame. 

Stones  as  large  as  baseballs  fell  in  Lawton 
for  a  few  minutes  Monday  evening  during  the  heavy 
rain  storm  that  struck  shortly  before  7  of clock. 
Many  hail  stones  of  six,  eight  and  one-half,  and 
nine  inches  in  circumference  were  picked  up  and 
measured.  Some  weighed  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

Undoubtedly  the  stones  were  the  largest  that 
many  people  ever  had  the  privilege  of  seeing.  They 
crashed  against  the  roofs  of  houses  with  the  noise 
of  an  air  hammer.  The  huge  balls  of  ice  appeared 
to  be  made  up  of  dozens  of  small  hail  stones.  In 
falling  through  the  air  they  were  welded  into  many 
fantastic  shapes.  Had  a  heavy  wind  been  blowing 
serious  property  damage  would  have  resulted. 


*  -X-*  #  -X~X~X-  -X--X-X- 

1000  MASONS  AND  DEMOLAY  BOYS  ARRIVE 

At  ten  o* clock  this  morning  the  thirty-third 
convention  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons 
of  Oklahoma,  was  convened  by  High  Priest  Eugene  P. 
McMahon  in  the  Masonic  Lodge  rooms  at  Second  and 
Broadway,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 
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WOMAN 


Hindu  Tradition  —  Her  Creation 

At  the  beginning  of  time  Twashity  the  Vulcan 
of  the  Hindu  Mythology,  created  the  world.  But 
when  he  wished  to  create  a  woman,  he  found  he  had 
used  all  his  materials  in  the  creation  of  man. 

There  did  not  remain  one  solid  element.  Then 
Twashity,  perplexed,  fell  into  a  profound  medi¬ 
tation.  He  roused  himself,  as  follows: 

He  took  the  roundness  of  the  moon,  the  undula¬ 
tions  of  the  serpent; 

The  slenderness  of  the  rose  vine  and  the  vel¬ 
vet  of  the  flower; 

The  lightness  of  the  leaf  and  the  glance  of 
the  fawn; 

The  gaiety  of  the  sun’s  rays  and  the  tears  of 
the  mist; 

The  inconstancy  of  the  wind  and  the  timidity 
of  the  hare; 

The  vanity  of  the  peacock,  the  softness  of 
the  down  on  the  throat  of  a  swallow; 

The  hardness  of  a  diamond,  the  sweet  flavor 
of  honey  and  the  cruelty  of  a  tiger; 

The  warmth  of  fire,  the  chill  of  snow; 

The  chatter  of  a  jay  and  the  cooing  of  a 
turtle  dove; 

He  united  all  these  and  formed  a  woman.  Then 
he  made  a  present  of  her  to  man. 

Eight  days  later  the  man  came  to  Twashity  and 

said: 
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"My  lord,  the  creature  you  gave  me  poisons 
my  existence.  She  chatters  without  rest,  she 
takes  all  my  time,  she  laments  for  nothing  at  all 
and  is  always  ill.n 

And  Twashity  received  the  woman  again..  But 
eight  days  later  the  man  came  again  to  the  Hindu 
god  and  said,  nMy  lord,  my  life  is  very  solitary 
since  I  returned  this  creature.  I  remember  she 
danced  before  me  singing.  I  recall  how  she  glanced 
at  me  from  the  corner  of  her  eye,  how  she  played 
with  me  and  clung  to  me.TT 

And  Twashity  returned  the  woman  to  him. 

Three  days  passed  and  Twashity  saw  the  man 
coming  again. 

"My  lord,”  he  said,  T,I  do  not  understand 
exactly  how,  but  X  am  sure  the  woman  causes  me 
more  annoyance  than  pleasure.  I  beg  of  you  to 
take  her  back." 

But  Twashity  cried,  "Go  your  way  and  do  your 
best! " 


The  man  cried,  TtI  can’t  live  with  her|n 

nNeither  can  you  live  without  her, n  replied 
Twashity. 

And  the  man  departed,  sorrowfully  murmuring, 
nwoe,  woe  is  me.  I  cannot  live  without  her, 
neither  can  X  live  with  her.n 
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THE  SINGING  LESSON 

A  nightingale  made  a  mistake; 

She  sang  a  few  notes  out  of  tune; 
Her  heart  was  ready  to  break 
And  she  hid  from  the  moon. 

She  wrung  her  claws,  poor  thing. 
But  was  too  proud  to  speak; 

She  tucked  her  head  under  her  wing 
And  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

A  lark,  arm-in-arm  with  a  thrush, 
Came  sauntering  up  to  the  place; 
The  nightingale  felt  herself  blush 
Though  feathers  hid  her  face. 

She  knew  they  had  heard  her  song. 
She  felt  them  snicker  and  sneer; 
She  thought  this  life  was  too  long 
And  wished  she  could  skip  a  year. 

"Oh,  nightingale  I "  cooed  a  dove; 
"Oh,  nightingale,  what»s  the  use; 
You  bird  of  beauty  and  love. 

Why  behave  like  a  goose? 

Donft  skulk  away  from  our  sight, 
Like  a  common  contemptible  fowl; 
Why  behave  like  an  owl?Tf 

"Only  think  of  all  you  have  done; 
Only  think  of  all  you  can  do; 

A  false  note  is  really  fun 
From  such  a  bird  as  you! 

Lift  up  your  proud  little  crest; 
Open  your  musical  beak; 

Other  birds  have  to  do  their  best- 
You  need  only  to  speak.” 

The  nightingale  shyly  took 
Her  head  from  under  her  wing 
And,  giving  the  dove  a  look. 
Straightway  began  to  sing. 
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There  was  never  a  bird  could  pass 
The  night  was  divinely  calm; 

And  the  people  stood  on  the  grass 
To  hear  that  wonderful  Psalm! 

The  nightingale  did  not  care; 

She  only  sang  to  the  skies; 

Her  song  ascended  there. 

And  there  she  fixed  her  eyes. 

The  people  that  stood  below 
She  knew  but  little  about; 

And  this  story’s  a  moral,  I  know. 
If  you’ll  try  to  find  it  out! 
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CLUB  WOMAN T S  CREED 


Keep  us,  oh,  God,  from  pettiness; 

Let  us  be  large  in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed 
Let  us  be  done  with  fault-finding 
And  leave  off  self-seeking; 

May  we  put  away  all  pretense  and  meet  each 
other  face  to  face. 

Without  self-pity  and  without  prejudice. 

May  we  never  be  hasty  in  judgment 
And  always  generous. 

Let  us  take  time  for  all  things; 

Make  us  to  grow  calm,  serene,  gentle. 

Teach  us  to  put  into  action  our  better 

impulse,  straightf orward  and  unafriad. 
Grant  that  we  may  realize  it  is  the  little 
things  that  create  differences; 

That  in  the  big  things  of  life  we  are  as  one 
And  may  we  strive  to  touch  and  to  know 
The  great  common  human  heart  of  us  all, 

And,  oh.  Lord  God,  let  us  forget  not  to  be 
kind. 
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FINE  ARTS  AND  EVERY  DAY  LIFE 

(Prepared  for  the  Entre  Nous  Club  program  meeting 
in  my  home,  1955) 

The  assignment  given  to  me  for  this  day’s  pro¬ 
gram  covers  such  a  large  area,  home  decorations, 
writing,  drama,  poetry,  flower  arrangement,  and  so 
many  other  arts  and  crafts,  I  decided  to  select 
”art  and  music.”  Art  as  applied  to  painting. 
Painting  in  oil  and  pastels  has  been  my  hobby. 

But  not  music.  Music  has  been  a  spiritual  uplift 
as  long  back  as  I  can  remember.  It  has  always 
taken  first  place  as  part  of  my  daily  life. 

I  will  begin  with  painting.  In  the  last  issue 
of  the  Reader’s  Digest  there  is  an  excerpt  from  an 
article  written  by  Joseph  Alger.  The  title  is  TTGet 
In  There  and  Paint,”  so  we  will  get  in  there  and 
paint.  But  after  a  short  resume  of  my  efforts  with 
oils  and  pastels  and  water  colors. 

Though  I’ve  had  three  teachers  during  my 
lifetime,  there  are  a  few  things  about  painting  I’ve 
found  out  for  myself.  My  first  teacher  was  Sister 
Alexine,  a  young,  beautiful  French  woman  straight 
from  Paris.  We  lived  in  a  small  town  about  the 
size  of  Walters  and  five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
were  French.  There  were  many  more  who  had  come 
from  Canada  and  had  settled  around  our  village, 
in  St.  Joseph,  seven  miles  south;  they  were  all 
French,  about  three  hundred  people.  They  were  all 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  came  to  Sunday 
Mass  in  Clyde.  There  was  the  convent  home  of  the 
Priest,  the  Academy  and  a  beautiful  church. 

I  was  married  in  August  a  long  time  ago  and 
began  painting  in  September. 

,  w  \ 

My  particular  chum  went  to  the  Convent  School. 
Sister  Alexine  asked  Maude  and  myself  to  go  to 
Concordia,  the  county  seat,  with  her  for  a  day’s 
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visit  at  the  Mother  House.  The  first  things  in 
the  parlor  which  caught  my  attention  were  the 
originals  of  the  two  stag  pictures  hanging  in  this 
room.  She  had  the  prints,  also.  So  with  her  in¬ 
struction  and  help  it  was  easy  to  draw  and  paint. 

Then  we  came  to  Oklahoma  in  19 01.  I  became 
busy  with  my  music  lessons  and  homemaking.  It 
was  twenty-five  years  before  I  painted  again,  ex¬ 
cept  one  picture,  a  pastel  copy  of  a  print  from 
Colliers  magazine  painted  by  E .  B.  Frost.  This 
was  painted  in  Lawton  in  1912.  Then,  when  we 
moved  to  San  Antonio  in  1926  I  had  leisure  to 
paint  again.  Sister  St.  Claude  was  my  teacher. 

I  spent  one  school  year  under  her  instruction  at 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  College.  She  was  head  of  the 
Art  Department. 

The  first  painting  was  another  copy.  This 
was  a  blue  bonnet  picture  painted  by  Anderdonk. 

His  are  the  first  original  blue  bonnet  pictures. 

He  lived  one  hundred  years  ago  and  now  his  origi¬ 
nals  sell  for  fabulous  prices,  very  much  in  demand, 
especially  in  Texas. 

The  last  teacher  I  had  was  Anthony  De  Young 
who  came  to  San  Antonio  from  the  East  for  his 
health.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  seen  the  beauti¬ 
ful  mural  of  ”A  Round  Up  Day  On  The  Anaxatcho 
Ranch.”  It  is  painted  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
Anaxatcho  Room  in  the  St.  Anthony  Hotel.  On  a 
guess  I  would  say  it  is  all  of  thirty-four  by 
twenty-four  feet,  reaching  the  ceiling  from  wall  to 
wall.  This  was  painted  by  Mr.  De  Young.  I  did  no 
copying  with  Mr.  De  Young,  but  painted  still  life 
and  flower  arrangements  in  the  studio  and  land¬ 
scapes  outside. 

After  reading  a  few  excerpts  from  Mr.  Alger* a 
article  in  the  Reader* s  Digest,  we  will  pass  on  to 
the  ”Keys  of  Happiness,”  which  is  my  second  subject 
for  discussion  and  is  music. 
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Instead  of  looking  over  the  biographies  of 
the  music  masters,  which  we  can  all  find  in  any 
encyclopedia,  let  me  tell  you  a  few  incidents  and 
some  musical  conversations.  There  was  such  an  in¬ 
cident  in  Miss  McCutcheon’s  young  girlhood,  which 
she  told  me  a  few  days  ago.  I  told  her  about  the 
club  meeting  today  and  my  obligation  and  asked  her 
if  she  wouldn’t  type  it  for  me. 

You  know,  some  people  think  they  cannot  re¬ 
cognize  music  from  noise.  It  is  all  just  a  sound. 
She  was  in  that  category,  but  I  think  she  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  change  her  mind;  she  likes  a  tune  quite 
well.  Here  is  the  story, as  told  by  her: 

TtI  grew  up  on  the  farm  and  I  much  preferred 
being  out  in  the  field  with  my  dad  and  brothers 
to  helping  in  the  house.  This  particular  day,  I 
was  plowing  with  a  plow  commonly  known  as  a  go- 
devil;  it  is  a  sled-like  plow,  with  a  seat  and 
discs.  I  was  plowing  along  and  singing  to  the  top 
of  my  voice  and  I  noticed  that  every  few  yards  the 
mules  would  stop  and  stand  still.  I  didn’t  pay  too 
much  attention  to  them  at  first,  just  thought  per¬ 
haps  they  were  tired,  so  I  plowed  along  singing, 
but  the  more  I  sang,  the  more  often  the  mules 
stopped.  I  finally  became  provoked  and  each  time 
they  would  stop,  I  would  reach  down  and  pick  up  a 
clod  to  chunk  them  along;  they  would  start  pulling 
the  plow  again  and  I  would  start  singing  again, 
but  everytime  I  would  start  singing,  they  would 
stop  again  and  would  remain  standing  until  I  would 
pick  up  a  clod  and  chunk  them  on.  Then  suddenly 
it  dawned  on  me  that  I  was  singing  ,T01d  Black  Joe*’ 
and  each  time  I  would  come  to  the  words,  !tBlack 
Joe,”  the  mules  thought  I  was  saying  "Whoa”  and 
would  stop." 

I  was  educated  in  music  from  the  old  masters 
and  cannot  get  used  to  some  of  the  modern  compos¬ 
ers.  For  instance,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  at  Tulsa,  a  young  man 
gave  a  concert  of  modern  music.  In  one  of  his 
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compositions  he  slammed  down  the  coven  on  the  keys 
and  slammed  it  back,  not  to  finish  the  composition 

for  effect.  It  was  noise  without  theme  or 
rhythm. 

One  of  the  best  musicians  belonging  to  that 
category  called  "classic  music"  was  Hayden.  But 
he  also  had  light  moments  and  composed  three  sym¬ 
phonies  just  for  f un $  the  "Toy  Symphony,"  a  trom¬ 
bone  and  a  drum.  Hayden  had  spent  an  afternoon  in 
a  music  store  rummaging  around  and  had  picked  up 
these  toys,  so  he  decided  to  have  a  toy  symphony. 
The  toys  were  a  penny  trumpet  (quail  call),  rattle 
(screech  owl),  whistle,  triangle  (little  drum). 

Another  symphony  was  "The  Surprise  Symphony" 
and  "The  Farewell  Symphony."  The  "Toy  Symphony" 
was  literally  played  with  toys  except  the  duet  for 
piano,  first  violin  and  second  violin  were  added. 
"The  Surprise  Symphony"  was  written  because  the  con¬ 
certs  were  long  and  some  people  went  to  sleep,  so 
Hayden  wrote  "The  Surprise  Symphony." 

The  orchestra  began  with  a  beautiful  melody — 
all  instruments  were  playing  with  volume  and  grad¬ 
ually  getting  slower  and  softer,  dying  gradually 
until  it  became  only  a  whisper.  Then,  all  the 
instruments  came  together  with  a  bang— —horns,  fid— 
drums,  flutes,  bass  viols  and  someone  yelled 
from  the  audience,  "TvVhatfs  the  matter,  who  is 

there?  Come  in."  Evidently,  he  was  the  one  who 
had  been  sleeping. 

Then,  there  was  the  "Farewell  Symphony." 

Hayden  was  a  protege  of  Prince  Esterhazy.  The 
Prince  decided  to  dismiss  his  orchestra  because  of 
expense.  So  Hayden  wrote  a  symphony  for  the  final 
concert.  The  musicians  took  their  places  and 
played  a  beautiful  first  movement  and  it  was  soft 
and  dreamy ,  then  a  sorrowful  wailing  began.  It  be¬ 
came  slower  and  softer.  One  musician  left  the 
stage,  then  another  and  another,  until  all  were 
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gone  but  two,  they  blew  out  the  lights  and  no  one 
was  left  except  Hayden  and  a  violinist.  They 
played  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  Cadensa  and  then 
they  left  the  stage,  also  blowing  out  the  last 
light.  Prince  Esterhazy  said,  "What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this?" 

Hayden  answered,  "It  is  our  last  sad  farewell 

The  prince  laughed  and  said,  "I  will  reconsid 
er  my  decision." 
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TENTH  COMMENCEMENT 
of  the 

LAWTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Monday  Evening,  May  20th,  1912 
at  8:30  o’clock 

PROGRAM 

Polish  Dance  --------  Scharwenka 

High  School  Orchestra 

Invocation  - - W.  C.  Brann 

Salutatory  -  -  May  Schofield 

Echoes  from  the  Opera 

High  School  Orchestra 

Longfellow - - - - John  B.  Tague 

Duet  -  —  —  --------  Lionel  McClure  and 

May  Schofield 

Lincoln  ----------  Eugene  D .  McMahon 

Vocal  Solo  "Nightingale  Song"  Fannie  McKenzie 

Class  Address - Hon.  J.  Elmer  Thomas 

Valedictory  ————————  Mildred  Timmons 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  —  —  R.  A.  Jones,  Pres. 

Board  of  Education 

Presentation  of  Entre  Nous  Medal 
Benediction  - - - W.  C,  Brann 
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GRADUATES 


Fay  Babbitt 
Marguerite  Ann  Berry 
Donald  Benson  Blanding 
William  Carlyle  Brann 
Laura  Abilene  Bullard 
Mary  Ruth  Clark 
Vera  Cox 
Vista  Couch 
Clifford  Watson  Crosby 
S.  Marie  Dunn 
Le  Moyne  France 
Gladys  Katherine  Gray 
Bess  M.  Griffin 
Lela  P.  Herndon 
Paul  Laurence  Holt 
Samuel  Jay  Keegan 
Flossie  M.  Kindt 
Adah  E#  Lewis 
William  Lionel  McClure 
Fannie  McKenzie 
Eugene  D .  McMahon 
George  D.  Morgan 
Wright  M.  Mosher 
Crofford  W«  Norman 
Ethel  Overton 
Daisy  Ralston 
Cora  Mildrege  Ray 
Helen  Estelle  Records 
Pauline  Riley 
Fletcher  S.  Riley 
Quincy  Franklin  Roberts 
Ina  May  Schofield 
Helen  Ruth  Strother 
Mae  Stubblefield 
Freida  Ethelyn  Tague 
John  B.  Tague 
Mildred  Theresa  Timmons 
Mabel  Marie  Tincher 
John  H.  Wilhite 
Mary  Elizabeth  Wolverton 
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APPLAUSE  FOR  GRADS 


Class  of  1912  Largest  In  The  School’s 
History,  Ended  in  Brilliancy 

,  .  ,  Fu?;ly-, f  teen  hundred  people  crowded  the  large 
high  school  auditorium  Monday  night  to  witness  the 
commencement  exercises  held  in  honor  of  the  class 
of  1912  which  numbering  forty,  is  the  largest 
class  in  the  history  of  the  city  schools,  so  large 

aV|f?ht,w^hi holds  approximately  one-third  of 
ail  the  diplomas  thus  far  issued. 

The  only  two  regularly  themed  orations  were 
from  John  B.  Tague,  who  had  selected  Longfellow  as 

Abraha^??^  ?nd  Eugene  D*  McMahon  who  tflked  on 
h^h  h  Llncoln*  These  particular  subjects  had 

chosen  because  of  the  fact  that  the  class  of 

statues  of rth  ed  ^the  SCh°01  attractive  bust 

The  bufts  haH\great  Am!riCan  P°et  aad  statesman. 

Ihe  busts  had  been  mounted  on  either  side  of  the 

thefC  Hr  ’ •  thelr  talks’  the  b°ys  unveiled 

them,  drawing  the  strings  which  held  before  the 
faces  an  American  flag. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


By:  Eugene  Davis  McMahon 

This  was  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Eugene  D. 
McMahon  in  1912,  as  a 
representative  of  the 
Senior  Class  which  pre¬ 
sented  a  bust  of  Lincoln 
to  the  Lawton  High  School 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
America’s  noblest  man  was  shot  by  an  assassin. 

When  the  news  flashed  over  the  wires  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  dead,  sadness  was  in  every  heart.  The  na¬ 
tion  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  of  sorrow  and 
despair.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  amidst  the  most 
profound  grief  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Why  did 
everyone  so  love  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln? 
Partly  on  account  of  his  political  acts,  but  princi¬ 
pally  on  account  of  his  character  as  a  man. 

The  cornerstone  of  his  character  is  best  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  own  famous  words,  **With  malice  to¬ 
wards  none,  with  charity  for  all."  Not  only  was  he 
incapable  of  hatred  and  resentment,  but  he  held  out 
a  helping  hand  to  all  mankind.  We  revere  him  for 
his  forgiving  nature  and  for  his  kindness,  his 
brotherly  love,  his  tender  sympathy  for  every  member 
of  the  human  race.  As  a  struggling  lawyer  these 
high  qualities  caused  him  to  be  loved  by  all  in  his 
community.  Without  pay,  he  defended  the  pour  as 
earnestly  as  the  rich.  He  protected  the  helpless 
and  the  wronged; through  his  untiring  efforts  the  un¬ 
fortunate  secured  legal  justice.  And  later  when  he 
had  risen  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land,  he 
showed  that  he  still  loved  the  common  people.  He 
was  the  champion  of  democracy.  His  golden  dream  was 
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happiness,  prosperity  and  peace  for  all  of  us,  his 
people.  He  firmly  believed  in  popular  government, 
"°f,  by  and  for  the  people,"  in  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  for  all  men,  and  as  long  as  we 
have  faith  in  these  fundamental  principles  we  will 
cherish  the  memory  of  him  who  was  democracy's  lead¬ 
ing  exponent  50  years  ago. 

We  honor  Lincoln  because  he  was  an  honest  man. 
From  early  boyhood  to  the  day  of  his  death,  his 
character  was  so  high  that  he  was  known  to  all  his 
associates  as  honest  Abraham  Lincoln.  Nothing  but 
truth  ever  came  from  his  lips.  No  taint  of  corrup¬ 
tion  ever  touched  his  name.  Throughout  his  entire 
life,  surrounded  by  the  most  alluring  of  tempta¬ 
tions,  he  never  swerved  once  from  the  path  of 
righteousness.  During  those  four  dark  years  when 
the  land  was  drenched  in  blood,  he  could  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  military  despotism.  His  power  was  un¬ 
limited;  he  was  idolized  by  the  nation;  but  he  died 
as  he  had  lived,  with  an  unsullied  name.  Not  once 
did  he  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  country  to 
promote  his  own  ambition.  Never  has  it  been  said 
that  he  took  one  penny  while  President  that  was  not 
his  own.  It  is  partly  on  account  of  this  sterling 
loyalty,  his  honesty,  this  sublime  integrity,  that 
we  so  reverently  remember  him. 

Today  all  Christians  unite  in  respecting  this 
great  man,,-  because  of  his  deep  religious  interests. 
With  believing  heart  he  read  the  Bible  as  a  boy,  he 
clung  to  it  as  a  man,  and  to  it  he  owed  his  love  for 
all  humanity.  In  i860  before  he  left  for  Washington 
to  assume  the  gigantic  duties  as  President,  he  ad- 
dressed  his  fellow  townsmen  in  the  following  words, 

A  duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is  perhaps  greater 
than  that  which  has  devolved  upon  any  man  since 
Washington."  He  would  never  have  succeeded  except 
for  the  aid  of  divine  providence  upon  which  he  at 
a.  ti-11163  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed 
without  the  same  divine  providence  which  sustained 
him  and  in  the  same  Almighty  Being.  I  place  my 
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reliance  for  support  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends, 
will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive  that  divine  assist¬ 
ance,  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with  which 
success  is  certain. 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  fame  is  not  founded  by  geo¬ 
graphical  lines,  for  he  was  loved  by  North  and  South 
alike.  When  the  Civil  War  was  over  and  the  manner 
of  reconstruction  was  being  debated,  he  displayed 
his  lofty  freedom  of  party  or  sectional  prejudice. 
Some  said  the  stricken  South  should  be  treated  as 
a  conquered  foreign  country;  some  wanted  Southern 
property  confiscated  or  destroyed;  it  was  even 
suggested  that  South  Carolina  be  never  re-admitted 
as  a  part  of  the  Union.  But  during  all  this  period 
when  their  liberty  and  property  was  in  danger,  the 
South  had  in  Abraham  Lincoln  a  true  and  sympathetic 
friend.  He  wanted  his  southern  fellow  countrymen, 
descended  from  the  same  Revolutionary  patriots  as 
himself,  to  come  back  into  the  Union  as  returning 
brothers.  He  desired  for  them  those  civil  rights 
justly  belonging  to  American  citizens.  He  tried  to 
cool  sectional  hatred,  he  wanted  the  two  parts  of 
his  country  united  in  an  everlasting  bond  of  co¬ 
operation  and  good  will.  We  wonder  not  that  when 
he  died  the  South  felt  that  she  had  lost  her  great¬ 
est  friend,  for  had  Lincoln  lived,  those  dark  days 
of  reconstruction  might  never  have  come  to  pass. 

This  great  national  character,  loved  by  all 
sections  of  his  country,  is  an  ideal  example  for 
the  American  Youth  because  he  rose  to  eminence  only 
through  overcoming  the  greatest  difficulties.  Born 
the  son  of  illiterate  parents,  reared  in  the  wilds 
of  the  western  frontier,  living  his  early  life 
among  a  people  of  the  most  primitive  nature,  inher¬ 
iting  from  ancestors  neither  fame  nor  fortune. 
Abraham  Lincoln  through  perseverance,  ambition  and 
love  of  knowledge  instructed  himself  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  education,  unraveled  the  knotty  principles 
of  law,  and  finally  this  man,  once  a  poor  country 
boy,  was  President  of  this  great  nation.  When  we 
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iook  back  over  his  life,  when  we  think  of  the  great 
obstacies  that  lay  in  his  path,  his  poor  chancflor 
schooling  his  lack  of  friends  to  start  him  on  life's 
journey I  then  when  we  consider  his  lion-hearted  per- 

?*V™a?K%ln  ,the  face  °f  defeat>  his  tireless  search 
in  youth  for  knowledge,  his  advancement  in  life 

purely  through  his  own  efforts,  no  wonder  that  we 
erect  monuments  and  write  history  and  deliver  ora¬ 
tions  to  keep  his  noble  character  fresh  in  our 
minds.  (Turn  to  picture;  speak  to  the  face) 

Behold  the  features  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We 

honor  him  because  of  his  democracy,  his  perseverance 

her  h°n®®ty  and  his  tender  sympathy  for  every  mem-  ’ 

and  hn  d  •  r3Ce-  We  honor  him  because,  born 

and  bred  in  poverty,  surrounded  by  adversity,  he 

nittnld  he  ladder  °f  fame  to  that  exalted  place  he 
now  hoids  in  American  hearts.  We  love  him  because 

he  loved  his  fellow  man,  we  glorify  his  name  be- 
V  ?ls  unfaltering  faith  in  Democracy,  the 
life  and  hope  of  America.  It  is  in  affectionate 
commemoration  of  his  name  and  his  high  attributes 
of  character,  that  we,  the  Class  of  1912,  give  to 
this  school  this  statue.  (Turn  back  to  thf  audience) 

an  in!!6-110??  L1"coln,s  sterling  character  will  be 

aftn?  P^a?i??  t0  th°Se  that  foll°”  us,  a  model 
after  which  they  can  pattern  their  lives.  Next 

thi?  wh®n  the  students  of  this  school  file  into 

featur?s1ofI’?hmiand  WhSn  th6y  g3Ze  Upon  the  homely 
features  of  that  man,  we  want  them  to  think  of  the 

tremendous  Struggle  he  had  in  life.  And  then  we 

want  them  to  admire  and  to  adopt  that  spirit  of 

s?d?r?able„PerSeverance  with  which  he  w°n  that 
to  hffdSr -  We  want  the  future  classes  of  our  schools 
to  hold  Lincoln's  name  in  high  esteem  forever  be¬ 
cause  of  his  pure-hearted  honesty  in  word  and’act 

a??°lute  freedom  f fom  fraud  or  deceit.  We  know 
that  though  his  body  has  long  since  moulded  in 
Its  earthly  grave,  though  he  left  us  long  ago  for 
the  company  of  the  world's  other  heroes,  that  his 

memory3? orever^b"  cherished 
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THE  ELECT 


These  are  some  of  the  marks  of  the  Elect,  the 
chosen  people,  the  true  aristocracy,  the  real  upper 
class : 

They  are  clean;  they  keep  their  bodies  clean 
of  dirt,  their  minds  clean  of  prejudice,  and  their 
spirits  clean  of  superstition. 

They  have  strong  passions,  strictly  disciplined. 

Their  minds  are  clearest  and  their  courage 
highest  in  the  presence  of  danger. 

While  they  may  not  always  think  correctly, 
they  think  clearly. 

They  do  right  because  it  is  a  pleasure,  and 
have  passed  the  apprenticeship  of  struggle. 

Their  opinion  or  belief  cannot  be  coerced  by 
authority  or  seduced  by  desire.  Their  intellect  is 
as  ethical  as  their  conduct. 

Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  but 
to  them  there  is  a  greater  thing — loyalty. 

They  are  efficient.  They  make  good;  they  do 
not  explain  why — they  could  not. 

To  their  employed  they  are  just  and  reasonable; 
to  their  employer  they  are  intelligently  obedient. 

They  regulate  themselves  strictly;  they  have 
no  wish  at  all  to  regulate  others. 

They  love  people,  learn  something  from  every¬ 
one  they  meet  and  despise  no  human  being. 
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MRS.  TETER  HONORS  CHARMING  MATRON 
AT  AFTERNOON  BRIDGE  PARTY  AT  DUNCAN 

One  of  the  most  delightful  social  courtesies 
of  the  week  was  the  Friday  afternoon  bridge  party 
at  which  Mrs.  D.  C.  Teter  entertained  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  who  has 
been  visiting  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Caraker  the  past 
few  days. 

Mrs.  McMahon  has  many  friends  in  southern  Okla¬ 
homa.  She  formerly  resided  in  Lawton  where  she  was 
very  active  in  club  work  and  music  circles. 

The  guests  enjoyed  playing  contract  bridge  at 
three  tables.  Favors  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Ira 
Yarbro,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Jones  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Simmons  for 
the  high  scores  at  the  three  tables. 

Mrs.  Teter  presented  Mrs.  McMahon  with  a  dozen 
large  red  rosebuds,  which  were  lovely. 

Refreshments  were  served  during  the  afternoon. 
Guests  for  the  affair  complimenting  Mrs.  McMahon 
were  Mrs.  Caraker,  Mrs.  E.  0.  Sloan,  Mrs.  Roy  S. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Horace  Allen,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Randle,  Mrs. 

D.  R.  Jones,  Mrs.  Ira  Yarbro,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Simmons, 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Beaver  and  Mrs.  George  Womack. 
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McMahon  Foundation 
Lawton,  Oklahoma 

Dear  Sir: 

The  citizens  of  Blackwell  are  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  $500.00  donation  you  made  to  the  disaster 
fund  following  the  recent  tornado.  Your  contri¬ 
bution  will  be  used  to  rehabilitate  the  distressed 
far  as  the  committee  can  possibly  determine. 

Your  thoughtfulness  and  generous  contribution  is 
truly  a  manifestation  of  the  humanitarian  spirit 
which  makes  America  really  great.  May  we  sav  for 
all  the  citizens  of  Blackwell,  lAank  You? 

We  wish  for  you  health,  happiness  and  prosperity 
always. 


Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Ray  Hamlin,  Chairman 

********** 


Dear  Mrs.  McMahon: 

with  great  satisfaction  and  a  real  pleasure 
that  I  make  this  report  to  you. 

As  you  will  recall,  in  November  of  1949,  a  gift  of 
$750.00  to  the  Boy  Scouts  from  the  McMahon  Founda¬ 
tion  made  it  possible  for  us  to  purchase  a  set  of 
Scout  Training  films.  During  the  past  year  there 
has  been  145  showings,  before  6,791  persons.  Group 
sizes  varied  from  three  Scout  Troop  Committeemen 
to  270  Cubs  and  parents. 

We  most  sincerely  appreciated  the  gift  and  are  happy 
to  report  on  the  results. 

Sincerely, 

Black  Beaver  Council 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
(Signed)  Joe  A.  Clement 

Scout  Executive 
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YOUTH  CENTER  STARTS  WORK 

Construction  of  the  new  Lawton  Youth  Center 
got  off  to  a  flying  start  today  after  the  contractor 
was  given  the  official  nod  to  begin  work. 

Although  some  pledges  of  contributions  have  yet 
to  be  filled,  the  building  fund  has  in  sight  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  cover  the  expense  of  construction  of 
the  new  Center.  Funds  on  hand  and  pledged  by  area 
residents  reached  the  necessary  level  this  week 
when  a  $1,500.00  contribution  was  received  from  the 
McMahon  Foundation. 


**#**#■**** 

FOUNDATION  GIVES  $3,600.00  TO  DRIVE 

Lawton* s  United  Fund— Red  Cross  drive  hit  a 
total  of  $64,297»22,  after  the  McMahon  Foundation 
contributed  $3,600.00  to  the  effort. 

-*  -X--*  -X-  X--X--X- 


Dear  Mrs.  McMahon: 

If  the  people  of  this  community  could  see  the 
results  of  the  operation  of  the  resuscitator  on  one 
case,  see  the  entire  proceedure  from  beginning  to 
end,  I  am  sure  they,  too,  would  always  have  a  warm 
place  in  their  hearts  for  your  thoughtfulness  and 
generosity. 

As  an  organization  that  serves  the  people  at 
times  when  they  can  no  longer  help  themselves,  we 
again  offer  our  humble  thanks  for  your  generosity 
in  making  service  more  successful. 

'  -  ‘  ,  a 

(Signed)  L.  R.  Julian 
Chief  of 
Fire  Department 
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THE  FOUR  SONS  OF  EVE 

I  shall  give  a  much  abbreviated  digest  of  my 
favorite  short  story,  a  delightful  satire  titled, 
”The  Four  Sous  of  Eve”  by  the  Spanish  writer,  Blasco 
Ibanez.  The  story  is  told  by  Uncle  Strap,  an  oracle 
among  Spanish  laborers.  He  says: 

nWe  shall  always  have  poor  folk,  and  rich  folk, 
and  Eve  is  to  blame  for  all  this.  Adam  and  Eve  were 
expelled  from  Paradise  and  condemned  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  How  hard  Adam  had 
to  work.  Eve  complained,  but  she  longed  for  for¬ 
giveness  and  a  visit  from  the  Lord.  One  morning  her 
faith  in  the  Divine  kindness  was  rewarded.  The  Lord 
came.  Adam’s  humble  silence  and  Eve’s  best  smiles 
softened  the  Lord’s  heart.  ”Do  not  think  you  are 
forgiven,”  he  said.  ”To  you  there  is  nothing  I  can 
give.  But  your  children  are  innocent,  and  it  is  my 
wish  to  give  them  a  gift.  Come,  Eve,  bring  forth 
the  children.”  But  Eve,  who  had  neglected  her  chil¬ 
dren  for  months,  had  locked  all  of  them  in  the  barn 
except  four.  These  she  washed  and  combed  and  dress¬ 
ed.  The  four  lined  up. 

”To  a  fat,  serious  little  fellow,  with  his  fin¬ 
ger  in  his  mouth,  the  Lord  said,  ”Thou  shalt  be 
given  the  power  to  dispense  justice,  to  say  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.” 

”The  second  boy  was  fat  and  jolly  and  frisky, 
with  a  sharp,  pointed  head  and  a  strong  jaw.  He 
carried  a  club  to  beat  his  brothers.  To  him  the 
Lord  said,  ”Thou  shalt  be  the  warrior.”  Ibanez  has 
given  such  a  realistic  description  of  war  that  I 
quote  his  words  verbatim: 

”Thou  shalt  lead  men  unto  death  as  a  butcher 
drives  the  herds  to  the  slaughter  house,  to  the 
words  Glory,  Honor,  Country  and  Flag.  Men  will  have 
laws  and  commandments  which  will  bid  thee,  ”Thou 
shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt 
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love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  but  like  a  demi-god, 
thou  shalt  live  beyond  good  and  evil.  If  others 
kill  they  shall  be  adjudged  criminals,  and  end  their 
days  in  prison  or  the  scaffold.  But  thou  shall  be 
acclaimed  a  hero  in  proportion  as  thou  has  killed. 
Thou  shalt  be  right  as  long  as  thou  art  victorious* 
Drown  the  land  in  blood,  put  the  people  to  the  sword, 
burn  their  cities,  kill,  destroy.  Those  who  wear  a 
dress  of  a  different  pattern,  who  differ  from  thee, 
shall  drag  a  ball  and  chain  in  prison.  And  despite 
all  this,  men  shall  admire  and  acclaim  thee,  even 
the  sons  of  the  slaughtered.  And  when  the  people 
see  thee  covered  with  blood,  they  will  exclaim, 
"Behold  the  hero I” 

"The  third  was  a  slender,  bilious  little  fellow, 
with  shrewd  eyes.  After  a  moment’s  thought,  the 
Lord  said,  "Thou  shalt  control  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  Thou  shalt  be  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the 
great  financier,  patron  of  arts,  the  builder  of 
ships  and  all  transportation." 

"The  fourth  stepped  arrogantly  to  the  front. 

His  shoulders  were  broad,  his  head  large.  There 
was  a  disdainful  air  about  his  lips.  Comedian, 
actor, king,  he  stood  in  complete  self-possession, 
"Thou  shalt  be  king  of  the  world,"  saith  the  Lord. 
"Thou  shalt  be  the  orator.  The  judge  will  stand  by 
thee  to  maintain  his  position.  The  warrior  will 
obey  thee.  The  banker  will  ask  thee  to  be  his  law¬ 
yer.  Without  knowledge,  thou  will  speak  fluently 
on  all  subjects.  Let  us  place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  government.  He  can  make  the  best  talk,  dominate 
a  nation,  and  administer  its  treasury.  To  command 
its  forces,  there  is  nothing  like  the  ability  to  make 
a  good  speech.  Thou  shalt  be  the  arrogant  politi¬ 
cian." 

"And  so  the  leaders  of  men  for  better  or  worse 
were  chosen:  first,  the  Judge;  second,  the  Finan¬ 
cier;  third,  the  Warrior;  fourth,  the  Politician. 

"Poor  Eve I  She  thought  of  her  other  sons  shut 
UP  in  the  stable.  She  led  them  forth  100  strong. 
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”What,”  she  asked,  ”are  the  rest  of  my  poor  children 
to  do?  Please  give  them  some  small  gift,  an  employ¬ 
ment,  an  occupation.”  And  the  Lord  answered:  ”1 
have  a  job  for  them,  my  good  woman.  These  fellows 
will  wait  upon  and  work  for  their  brothers.” 

”Then  someone  asked:  ”What  about  their  sisters? 
Eve  couldn*t  have  had  boys  only.”  ”You  can  see,” 
said  Uncle  Strap,  ”The  man  who  asked  that  question 
is  without  experience.  They  already  have  beauty, 
charm  and  talent,  and  man  is  their  hope.  They  bend 
man  to  their  will,  and  for  them  men  decrees  justice 
and  mercy  and  power.” 

And  so,  in  conclusion,  may  I  urge  that  we 
cherish  our  place  in  the  home  and  in  the  hearts  of 
our  men,  and  use  our  influence  for  the  betterment 
of  all  mankind.  Let  us  remember,  ”1  am  but  one. 
but  I  am  one,  I  cannot  do  everything,  but  I  can  do 
something.  What  I  can  do,  I  should  do,  and  what  I 
should  do,  God  willing,  I  will  do.” 
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SAN  ANTONIO  MUSICAL  CLUB 
MATINEE  MUSICALE 

Monday,  February  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  from  four  to  six  o* clock,  St.  Anthony 
Hotel 


PROGRAM 


Arranged  by  Mrs. 
Assisted  by  Mrs. 


E.P.  McMahon  and 
J.H.  Bindley  and 


Mrs.  W.H.  Barker 
Mrs.  Alois  Braun 


PART  I 

A  STUDIO  KALEIDOSCOPE 
One  Act  Music  Sketch  by  Mrs.  E.P.  McMahon 
Dramatis  Personae: 


Madam  Gertrudo 
Courtney,  a  colored  maid 
Mrs.  Bill  Simpson, 

from  the  country 
Cora  Belle  Simpson 
Mrs.  Claude  Newton 
Junior  Newton 
Helen  Davies 
Frances  Williams 
Star  Sabrinsky 
Madame  Florence 


Mrs.  E.  P.  McMahon 
Mrs.  0.  H.  Oldham 

Mrs.  T.  M.  West 
Frances  Fern  Hirsch 
Mrs.  A.  L.  McClurg 
Gabe  Cazell,  Jr. 
Catherine  Clarke 
Helen  Oliphant  Bates 
Mrs.  David  Bernard 
Florence  Saxon 


PART  II 

TOY  SYMPHONY  (Haydn) 
Conducted  by  Alfred  Braun 
Allegro.  Minuetto.  Finale 


Piano 

Violins 

Rattle 

Nightingale 


Bessie  Shuleman 
Edith  Freed 
Berta  Mae  Rayl 
Oscar  Spitz 
Alois  Braun,  Jr. 
Mary  Irene  Block 
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Cuckoo 

Tambourine 

Quail 

Whistle 

Triangle 

Clarinet 

Ban  j  o 

Trumpet 

Drum 


Helen  Baily 
Marie  Braun 
Mary  Virginia  Fitz 
gerald 

Alois  Braun,  Jr. 
Dudley  Cummings 
Claude  Banham 
Billy  Lehr 
Jack  Swansson 
Kathrin  Kimner 


Announcements 


Mrs.  Lewis  Krams  Beck 


Specialty  Dances  by  pupils  of  Miss  Mildred  Johnson 

Steinway  Concert  Grand  Piano  courtesy  Thos.  Goggan 
and  Bros. 
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A  STUDIO  KALEIDOSCOPE 


Sketch  for  Music  Club  Program 
Approximate  time,  30  to  40  minutes 
One  Scene,  One  Act 


By :  Mrs .  E . P .  McMahon 

Lawton,  Oklahoma 

SCENE:  Music  studio,  piano,  small  desk,  chairs, 

davenport,  pictures,  busts  of  master  musi¬ 
cians,  stand,  mirror. 

Characters:  1,  Gertrude  Palmer,  music  teacher, 

young  enough  to  be  attractive,  old  enough  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  successful,  good  tempered  and  tactful; 
2,  Courtney,  trim,  neat  colored  maid,  devoted  to  her 
mistress,  with  exaggerated  opinion  of  Gertrude’s 
superiority  in  music  and  in  all  things;  3 ,  Mrs.  Bill 
Simpson,  ignorant,  important,  ambitious  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous;  4,  Dora  Bell  Simpson,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old,  sings  and  plays  by  ear,  dominated  by 
mother  but  the  same  type,  plays  a  terrible  jazz  with 
faked  bass;  5>  Jeanne  Newton,  about  ten  years  old, 
good  student,  plays  well  and  correctly;  6,  Mrs. 

Claude  Newton,  mother  of  Jeanne,  all  the  virtues  of 
a  sensible  mother;  7>  Helen  Davies,  about  fifteen 
years  old,  nervous,  spoiled  but  good-hearted  and 
lovable,  quick  movements  and  very  much  alive;  8, 
Frances  Williams,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
old,  plays  classical  numbers  from  memory;  9>  Star 
Sabransky,  candidate  for  civic  opera;  and  10,  Madame 
Florence,  a  real  singer. 

W  W  Y/  \/  Y/  W  \/  \/  S/  \S 

A  /V  A  TV  A  A"A"'/nO V* 

(Curtain  rises,  showing  Courtney  dusting  and 
singing  a  spiritual,  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot," 
soliloquizing  as  she  works,  beginning  with  the  bust 
of  Beethoven. ) 
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COURTNEY:  Mistah  Bee- ta van.  Mis*  Gertrude  she  say 
you  mek  up  dem  simponies  whut  she  play  on  de  pi- 
annie  when  Mistah  Jones  an*  de  odder  gemmens  toot 
on  dey  hawns  an*  fiddle  on  dey  fiddles.  An*  she 
saY  yoT  is  a  ol*  bach— law,  yo*  sho*  looks  hit.  Was 
I  yo*  lan* lady,  I*d  bus*  yo*  one  on  de  haid.  Did 
yo*  po*  watah  all  ober  de  flo*  jes  cause  yo*  haid 
hu*  t  and  yo*  is  a  ladies  man  and  yo*  hans  is  hot. 

Mistah  Chop— in  (makes  low  bow),  dey  say  yo*  is 
a  ladies  man,  an*  yo*  music  mak  love  f lim-a-diddles 
and  all  scairy  lay.  Um,  um,  jest  lek  de  silbery 
moon,  and  ghostes  and  funerals.  Yo*  shush  mek  up 
a  gran*  ma*ch  de  ban*  plays  when  dey  brung  de  sojers 
home  fum  ovah  da*. 

An*  here  am  Mistah  Shoomans.  Mis*  Gertrude  she 
done  tole  Mis*  Evaline  McDowell  de  odder  day  yo* 
writ  li*l  pieces  whut  had  *nuff  chunes  in  de  bass 
to  mek  big  pieces.  No  wondah  yo*  done  went  plum 
crazy  wid  all  dat  on  yo*  brain. 

An*  here  am  de  big  gun  fer  de  New  Nited  States. 
All  de  odder  gemens  libbed  in  ferrin  lan*s.  Wondah 
is  he  kin  to  Mis*  Evalina  McDowell?  I  shush  do  lak 
dat  li *1  piece  "To  a  Watah  Lily."  Mis*  Dowell  her 
own  se*f  tol*  Mis*  Gertrude  one  day,  when  hu*h  and 
him  was  buggy  ridin*  dey  see  de  watah  lillies  grow— 
in*  by  de  side  ob  de  road  in  de  mud  and  de  slime. 

He  say:  *Dat  lak  we  in  dis  country.  We  kin  have 
our  foots  in  de  mud,  but  lif*  up  our  haids  to  de 
sky  and  bloom  in  beauty.11  Now  dat  shush  soun* 
purty. 

I  wondah  why  Mis*  Gertrude  tol*  huh  li»l  chillen 
dis  one  cal*  Papa  Hide— in?  Do  yo*  s*pose  he  had 
lots  o*  chillen?  An*  she  say  he  writ  up  a  lot  o* 
sweet  music  an*  call  hit  son-atas.  Mebbe  he  had  a 
big  fambly  of  sons  an*  dat*s  why  he  call*  Papa  Hide- 
in!  and  dat*s  why  he  call  his  pieces  son-atas. 

Howdy,  Mistah  Lis*,  wid  de  long  har.  I  shush  do  love 
to  heah  dem  long  rat-sodies.  Dey  soun*  lak  a  passel 
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°]  rats,  too,  a-runnint  ovah  de  raftuhs  on  a  col* 
wintah  night,  makin*  de  shivahs  run  up  an*  down  my 
back.  Wondah  was  he  a  gipsy?  He  use  to  lib  wid 
dem.  Mis*  Gertrude  say  he  mek  a  wil*  dance  chune 
an*  den  de  gipsy  git  de  blues  an*  don*  want  nuthin* 
but  a  rope  to  hang  hisse*f  wid.  When  Mis*  Gertrude 
played  dat  rat-sodie  fur  me  it  shush  sounded  jes* 
dat— a-way,  too. 

(Enters  Gertrude,  tosses  hat  onto  stand, 
fluffs  hair  at  mirror) 

GERTRUDE:  Good-morning,  Courtney.  How  are  you  this 

fine  sunshiny  day? 

COURTNEY:  Jes*  fine,  thankee,  Mis*  Gertrude.  Is 

yo  jes  comin*  in  from  yo*  mawnin*  consumptional? 

GERTRUDE:  Yes,  Courtney.  *1  am  jest  comin*  in  from 

my  mawnan*  consumptional. *  Any  letters,  any  tele- 
phone  calls? 

COURTNEY ;  No,  mam.  (Telephone  rings)  Yessamr 
dere  s  de  telephone  now.  (Answers  it)  Yessam,  she 
am  heah.  (Gives  receiver  to  Gertrude)  Dat  am 
Helen  Davies. 

GERTRUDE:  (at  phone)  Hello  -  Yes,  this  is  Miss 

Palmer.  -  Have  you  a  written  excuse  from  your 

mother? - Where  are  you? - At  school?  - _ 

You  have  your  music  with  you?  -  You  haven* t 

practiced?  - -  That  is  no  excuse  for  missing  a 

lesson.  No,  Helen,  I  expect  you  for  your  lesson. 

You  have  no  valid  reason  for  being  excused;  so  come 
quickly  as  you  can,  please.  (Hangs  up  receiver, 
making  mock  gesture  of  despair.)  (Sits  at  desk 
and  writes  as  Courtney  talks. ) 

COURTNEY:  (Who  has  been  interested  listener,  work¬ 

ing  without  energy)  Huh!  Dat  Helen  Davies! '  I*d 
sho*  crack  huh  one.  Dat  lim*  o*  satan,  wid  huh 
comf lashes  and  huh  imperances.  Las*  time  she  tie 
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up  huh  li’  1  f ingah  an*  time  befo’  dat  she  done  f er¬ 
got,  so  she  say.  I’d  lock  de  doT  and  shake  huh  so 
huh  bob  ha’r  fall  off.  I  shush  would  do  dat. 

GERTRUDE:  Oh,  no,  you  wouldnTt  Courtney.  You  know 

you  have  an  affection  for  Helen  just  like  I  have. 
Didn’  t  she  give  you  a  big  box  of  candy  for  your 
birthday,  and  isn’t  she  always  doing  something  kind 
for  someone?  She  is  just  a  nervous  spoiled  child, 
and  willful,  but  with  a  heart  as  big  as  a  full  moon. 
She  will  be  a  fine  woman  some  day,  but  I’m  afraid 
never  a  fine  musician.  (Shakes  head  and  sighs.) 

COURTNEY:  She  am  de  talkingest  chile,  but  she  am 
smart.  De  odder  day  wen  she  cum  heah,  and  yo’  was 
at  de  music  sto-ah,  she  say,  tCoTtney,  funny  how 
we  say  dis  fo’  dat,  and  de  bofe  jus  de  same.  Yo’ 
gits  a  note  an*  yoT  plays  a  note  an*  yoT  rite  a 
note  an’  yoT  note  whut  Mis’  Lam’  am  a-wearin’.  We 
hab  a  rite  han’;  we  write  a  lettah.  We  don’t  do 
right.  An’  we  tu’n  to  de  rite  side  ob  de  road 
’stead  ob  de  lef’  side.  Music  hab  triplets  and  my 
sistah’s  got  em,  too. ’  Jes’  what  am  a  triplet. 

Mis’  Gertrude? 

GERTRUDE :  A  triplet  is  music  in  a  group  of  three 

notes  played  in  the  time  of  two  notes  of  the  same 
value.  For  instance,  three  eighth  notes  played  in 
the  time  of  two  eighth  notes.  (Goes  to  piano  and 
illustrates. )  Music  is  divided  into  rhythm  or  time 
periods.  For  instance,  3/A,  4/ A,  6/8  time,  etc. 

Now  supposing  we  have  a  piece  written  in  4/4  time. 
That  means  we  will  count  four  for  each  measure  of 
music,  and  each  quarter  note  will  get  one  count. 

Lj[ke  this.  Play  and  count:  1C,  2G,  3E,  4C.  Now 
if  we  have  eighth  notes  in  a  measure  we  play  like 
this.  (Plays  two  from  each  count.)  ICC,  2GG,  3EE 
and  4CC,  but  if  we  have  triplets  we  play  three 
eighths  in  the  time  of  two  eighths — like  this. 

(Plays  triplets  and  counts  two  or  three  measures, 
running  the  C  scale.)  CDE,  BCB,  AGA,  GAG,  FGF,  EFE, 
DED,  C.  Now  do  you  understand? 
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COURTNEY:  Yessum,  I  see  (scratches  head  doubtfully). 

A  triplet  am  three  stid  o*  one  or  two  notes,*  jus* 

lak  Aunt  Cindy* s  triplets  am  three  stid  o*  one  chile 
or  twins. 

GERTRUDE:  Well,  yes,  something  like  that.  (Plays 
softly  during  Courtney* s  next  lines.) 

COURTNEY:  It  shuah  do  beat  me  how  us  gets  mo*  com¬ 

plicated  de  mo*  us  knows.  When  us  cum  heah  to  wuk 
fer  yo*  us  is  jes  a  green  country  niggah,  an*  now 
I*se  absorbaratin*  somethin*  new  all  de  time. 

(Knock  at  the  door.  Maid  opens  door.  Enter  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  Dora  Belle.) 

MRS.  SIMPSON:  Are  you  a  music  teacher?  I  am  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  this  is  my  daughter,  Dora  Belle. 

GERTRUDE:  Yes,  Mrs.  Simpson.  Would  you  like  to 

talk  to  me?  Will  you  please  sit  down?  (They  all 

sit  in  chairs,  except  Courtney,  who  continues  her 
work . ) 

MRS.  SIMPSON:  Well,  I  dunno.  I  thought  some  of 
having  Dora  Belle  take  a  few  lessons  and  they  tell 
me  you  are  the  best  music  teacher  in  town.  But 
1*11  want  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

GERTRUDE:  (Smiling)  Very  well.  I  will  try  to 

answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and,  I  hope, 
to  your  satisfaction. 

MRS.  SIMPSON:  Everybody  thinks  Dora  Belle  is  a  fine 
piano  player,  but  she  can*t  read  music  only  in  the 
right  hand.  She  don*t  really  need  to  read  the  left 
hand  for  she  can  make  that  up,  but  I  want  her  to 
teach  and  earn  money,  and  nearly  everybody  wants  to 
know  both  hands,  so  I  am  calculatin*  on  lettin*  her 
take  a  few  lessons.  If  she  took  lessons  from  you, 
how  many  would  she  have  to  take  before  you  would 
give  her  a  recommend? 
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GERTRUDE:  How  many  piano  lessons  has  your  daughter 

had? 

MRS.  SIMPSON:  She  hain’t  had  none,  for  she  plays 
by  year.  A  singin’  teacher  last  winter  learned  her 
the  singin »  notes  and  now  she  wants  to  know  both 
kinds,  but  she  is  so  smart,  it  won’t  take  her  long. 
Dora  Belle,  play  for  the  music  teacher,  then  she’ll 
know  she  won’t  have  to  work  very  hard  learnin’  you 
music.  (Dora  Belle  goes  to  the  piano,  puts  her 
foot  on  the  damper  pedal  and  keeps  it  there;  plays 
the  loudest  kind  of  jazz,  faking  a  discordant  bass. 
Terrible  performance  for  the  ears  of  a  cultivated 
musician,  though  making  an  appeal  to  lovers  of 
noisy  jazz.  While  she  plays  Mrs.  Simpson  looks 
satisfied  and  proud.  Dora  Belle  plays  a  short  num¬ 
ber  and  when  she  stops,  her  mother  says:  tT0h, 
don’t  stop,  Dora  Belle,  play  some  more.”  She  plays 
another  short  jazzy  number.) 

GERTRUDE:  Your  daughter  shows  some  talent.  She  has 

a  good  sense  of  rhythm. 

MRS.  SIMPSON:  I  knowed  you  would  like  her  playin’. 
My  idea  was  she  could  take  a  term  of  lessons  from 
you  and  then  would  be  ready  to  teach. 

GERTRUDE:  I  am  afraid  you  have  the  wrong  conception 

of  the  art  called  music,  and  -  (Mrs.  Newton  and 

Jeanne  enter  room,  without  knocking.  TtGood  morning” 
from  Mrs.  Newton,  Jeanne  and  Gertrude.) 

GERTRUDS:  (Turning  to  Mrs.  Simpson)  Excuse  me, 

please,  for  awhile.  I  have  my  time  engaged  for  the 
next  hour,  but  if  you  will  call  later  perhaps  we 
can  come  to  an  understanding  about  your  daughter’s 
lessons,  (With  a  smile)  Very  well,  please  sit 
here  (indicating  davenport)  and  if  you  and  Dora 
Belle  will  keep  very  quiet  you  are  welcome  to  stay. 
(Courtney  leaves  the  room.  Mrs.  Newton  and  Jeanne 
have  remained  standing. 
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MRS.  NEWTON:  I  stopped  just  a  minute,  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude,  to  tell  you  Jeanne  is  to  play  at  a  parent- 
teacher*  s  meeting  next  Friday  and  I  will  see  that 
she  practices  at  home,  but,  as  I  am  anxious  for  her 
to  be  letter-perfect,  I  think  she  will  need  coaching 
outside  her  regular  hours.  Can  you  give  her  extra 
time? 

GERTRUDE:  Let  me  look  at  my  record  book.  (Goes  to 

desk  and  looks  in  book. )  Yes,  X  can  give  her  the 
time  every  morning  from  7:30  to  8  o* clock. 

MRS.  NEWTON:  Fine,  1*11  see  that  she  is  right  here 
on  the  dot. 

GERTRUDE:  I  am  behind  my  schedule,  and  expecting 

Helen  Davies  any  minute;  so  if  you  don*t  mind,  1*11 
hear  Jeanne  play  the  piece  she  is  to  play  at  the 
parent-teachers  meeting,  and  finish  the  rest  of  the 
lesson  in  the  morning. 

MRS.  NEWTON:  That  is  perfectly  all  right.  Anyway 
you  do  is  the  right  way. 

GERTRUDE:  Thank  you  so  much.  You  are  certainly  a 

jewel  of  a  mother  and  between  us,  I  am  sure  we  are 
going  to  make  this  young  lady  (pats  Jeanne  on  the 
head)  a  second  Rive-King  or  Cecile  Chamanade. 

JEANNE:  That  sounds  awful,  Miss  Gertrude. 

GERTRUDE:  (Laughingly)  They  were  famous  women 

musicians,  Jeanne,  and  models  for  aspiring  little 
girls. 

MRS.  NEWTON :  (Starting  for  exit)  Goodbye.  Phone 
me  if  necessary  and  don*t  be  too  easy  on  Jeanne. 

GERTRUDE:  Goodbye.  Jeanne  and  X  understand  each 

other,  don*t  we,  Jeanne? 

JEANNE:  Yes,  Miss  Gertrude. 
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MRS.  NEWTON:  (Turning  in  doorway)  Oh,  I  almost 
forgot  to  ask — how  did  you  like  the  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  last  night? 

GERTRUDE:  Ct  was  wonderful.  I  enjoyed  every  min¬ 

ute.  Didn’t  you? 

MRS.  NEWTON:  Yes,  yes.  How  I  wish  we  could  afford 
to  support  one  as  a  town  institution. 

GERTRUDE:  Well,  let  us  be  glad  we  can  at  least 

import  one  now  and  then. 

MRS.  NEWTON:  I  could  visit  an  hour,  but  I’ve  al- 
ready  taken  too  much  of  your  time.  Goodbye.  (Exit; 
as  they  are  talking  Jeanne  takes  music  out  of  roll, 
selects  one  piece  and  places  it  on  music  rack, 
arranging  chair  near  piano  for  teacher,  and  uak^s 
place  on  piano  stool.) 

MRS.  SIMPSON:  Me  and  Dora  Belle  went  to  that  con¬ 
cert  at  the  high  school  auditorium,  too,  but  we 
didn’t  think  much  of  it.  We  didn’t  hear  nary  a 
piece  that  we  knew  the  tune  of •  We  was  expecting 
them  to  play  something  up-to-date.  If  you  ask  me, 

I  think  they  played  a  lot  of  old  stuff,  and  ain’t 
in  it  with  the  orchestra  down  at  the  Bijou  picture 

show. 

GERTRUDE:  Perhaps  so,  for  it  is  true  that  some  of 

the  music  they  played  is  at  least  one  nundred  years 

old. 

MRS.  SIMPSON:  Sure  ’nuff.  You  can  jest  betcha 
Dora  Belle  wouldn’t  play  it, 

DORA  BELLS:  I  should  say  not.  I  want  hot  stuff 
right  off  the  griddle.  Something  peppy.  The  jazz¬ 
ier  the  better.  That’s  the  kind  me  and  ma  like. 
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GERTRUDE:  (Takes  music  from  rack,  sits  on  chair) 

All  ready,  Jeanne.  (Jeanne  plays  without  notes  and 
very  well.  Doesn’t  play  a  long  piece,  not  much 
more  than  three  or  four  pages.  Gertrude  criticizes 
phrasing,  touch  and  pedal  somewhat,  and  instructs 
how  to  practice.  Gives  music  to  Jeanne  who  puts  it 
in  roll  and  leaves,  both  saying  Goodbye. 

GERTRUDE:  Don’t  forget  to  come  at  7:30  in  the 

morning. 

JEANNE:  Don’t  worry,  Mother  will  see  to  that.  (As 

Jeanne  leaves,  Helen  breezes  in,  followed  by  Court¬ 
ney,  both  talking  and  laughing  outside  the  door  be¬ 
fore  entering. ) 

HEL.t,N :  Hello,  teacher,  I’m  in  a  tearing  hurry j  I 

have  a  history  exam  this  next  period  and  I  haven’t 
crammed  a  lick.  Can’t  you  give  me  five  minutes  to 
look  over  this  old  geezer  called  Napoleon? 

GERTRUDE:  No,  this  is  the  hour  for  your  music 

lesson  and  you  are  already  late.  I’m  sorry  about 

your  history  exam,  but  this  is  the  hour  for  your 
music. 

HELEN:  Oh,  please,  Miss  Gertrude. 

GERTRUDE :  No  discussion,  please.  Let  us  have  the 

scales.  Play  the  C  scale  first. 

HELEN:  Bother  scales.  I  hate  ’em.  Did  you  ever 

hear  anyone  say  that  before?  (No  answer)  Well,  all 
right.  I’ll  get  the  agony  over  with.  (Plays  C 
scale,  then  starts  right  off  with  the  D  scale.  Ger¬ 
trude  places  her  hands  over  Helen’s  and  draws  them 
from  the  keyboard.) 

GERTRUDE :  Don’t  do  that.  Don’t  play  your  D  scale 

but  play  C  scale  next.  Let  us  build  them  up  from 
C  by  5th  and  4ths. 
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HELEN i  But  I’d  rather  play  C  and  then  D,  E,  F,  G, 

A,  B— gab.  (Say  letters  C,  D,  E,  F  slowly,  but 
spell  GAB  fast.) 

GERTRUDE:  Helen, you  do  as  I  say.  With  so  much  time 

wasted  in  discussion  and  unprepared  lessons,  your 
parents  pay  three  times  what  your  lessons  are  worth. 

HELEN:  How  come? 

GERTRUDE:  Because  you  get  in  three  or  four  lessons 

what  you  could  get  in  one,  if  you  would  apply  your¬ 
self. 

HELEN:  Well,  you  should  worry.  As  long  as  dad  pays 

and  pays  and  pays,  what  do  you  care? 

GERTRUDE:  (Provoked  at  last,  stands  up)  Helen, 

you  are  incorrigible.  I  can’t  do  anything  with  you 
and  I  want  you  to  get  another  teacher. 

HELEN:  Now,  Miss  Gertie.  (Both  standing)  What’s 

the  matter  with  you?  I’m  satisfied  and  dad  ain’t 
kicking. 

GERTRUDE ;  But,  Helen,  you  won’t  work;  and  since  I 
can’t  get  you  interested,  some  other  teacher  may  be 
able  to  do  what  I  cannot  do. 

HELEN:  Who,  for  instance? 

GERTRUDE:  Well,  Professor  Smith. 

HELEN:  (Laughs  and  giggles)  Oh,  well,  if  you  don’t 

want  me,  I  might  try  Smitty.  Anyway,  he  is  a  per¬ 
fect  little  lady. 

GERTRUDE:  You  grow  more  frivolous  every  day. 

HELEN:  I  like  that.  Maybe  you  think  I  don’t  know 

what  frivolous  means,  but  I  do.  Anyway,  I  love  my 
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music  teacher.  ( Puts  arms  around  Gertrude  coaxing— 
ly)  And  X  won’t  take  lessons  from  anyone  but  Miss 
Gertrude  Palmer,  D.M.,  Doctor  of  Musicj  just  at 
present  D— — —  mad  at  little  Helen.  (Pats  Gertrude 
into  good  humor, ) 

GERTRUDE:  (Melts  gradually  under  Helen’s  coaxing) 

Then  settle  down  to  work.  Play  your  Bach  Invention. 

HELEN:  Ye  gods  and  little  fishes.  Settle  down  to 

work  is  right.  (Falls  on  piano  stool.)  I  just  hate 
Bach.  They  tell  me  he  had  21  kids.  Believe  me,  X 
hope  he  turned  out  better  kids  than  he  did  music. 
(Gertrude  looks  at  her  in  despair.  Doesn’t  say  a 
word,  but  just  looks  disgust,  etc.  -  as  if  at  the 
end  of  her  resources.) 

HELEN:  (After  half  a  minute  or  so)  Oh,  all  right, 

if  that’s  the  way  you  feel  about  it.  Yes,  I’ll 
PlaY  Bach,  but  first,  Miss  Gertrude,  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  I  made  up  a  piece  the  other  day. 

Won’t  you  let  me  play  it  first? 

GERTRUDE:  Yes,  I  may  as  well.  Better  half  a  loaf 

than  no  bread. 

HELEN:  Oh,  this  ain’t  anything  about  bread.  It 

goes  like  this,  (Plays  an  original  number.  A 
pianologue  is  effective.) 

GERTRUDE:  Aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself?  That 
was  clever.  You  are  really  gifted  and  could  make 
a  career  for  yourself  if  you  would  only  try.  Why 
do  you  fritter  away  the  golden  hours? 

HELEN:  Oh,  I  reckon  I’m  like  Topsy,  I  was  just 

borned  that  way.  Don’t  you  worry,  darling,  some 
day  when  I  get  awful  old,  say  25  or  30,  I’ll  get 
busy  with  dignified  isms  and  ologies,  wear  spec¬ 
tacles  and  perhaps  —  be  a  music  teacher. 

GERTRUDE:  But  we  ar»  forgetting  this  is  a  music 
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lesson.  Let  us  visit  some  other  time.  You  haven* t 
played  your  Bach  Invention. 

HELEN:  My  goodness  gracious,  suffering  kittens,  but 

you  have  a  one-track  mind.  I  see  my  scheme  didn*t 
work.  It  seems  old  Bach  canTt  be  side-tracked  this 
lesson.  Oh,  well,  here  goes.  (Starts  to  play  In¬ 
vention  G.  Plays  two  measures.  Enter  Francis 
Williams.  Helen  waves  to  Francis  with  one  hand  and 
plays  with  the  other,  saying  nHello,  Francis,  did 
you  go  to  the  Junior-Senior  party  last  night?" 

GERTRUDE:  I  hate  to  lose  my  temper,  but  you  would 

try  the  patience  of  an  angel.  Your  lesson'  time  is 
up  and  the  whole  hour  is  wasted.  (Gertrude  hurries 
Helen  from  the  room.  As  Helen  leaves  the  room  she 
kisses  Gertrude  lightly  on  the  cheek.) 

HELEN:  Goodbye,  ol*  dear.  Just  watch  Helen  next 

time.  She  will  have  the  prize  lesson  and  will  be 
the  best  one  in  your  flock  of  little  angels.  (Runs 
back  from  door.)  Oh,  I  forgot  my  music.  (Waves  a 
hand  to  Courtney,  who  grins  and  follows  her  out. 
During  Helenas  lesson  Courtney  takes  music  from 
cabinet  and  sorts  it,  but  stops  now  and  then  to 
listen. ) 

FRANCES:  Miss  Gertrude,  may  I  play  my  contest 

piece  now,  or  shall  I  come  in  later?  I  want  you 
to  hear  it  before  I  practice  anymore. 

GERTRUDE:  (Looks  at  watch)  Yes,  play  it  now;  I 

have  ten  minutes  to  spare  before  lunch  time.  (Play 
something  bright  and  sparkling.  Don’t  have  number 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  long.  After  Frances 
plays,  Gertrude  gives  some  helpful  suggestion.  As 
Frances  leaves,  Courtney  enters.) 

GERTRUDE:  (Turning  to  Mrs.  Simpson)  Miss  Frances 
Williams,  the  young  lady  who  has  just  played,  is  one 
of  my  very  best  pupils. 

MRS.  SIMPSON:  How  many  lessons  has  she  took? 
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GERTRUDS:  I  don’t  know  how  many  she  has  taken, 

but  she  has  been  my  pupil  for  six  years. 

MRS  SIMPSON:  My  land,  if  Dora  Belle  couldn’t  play 
better  than  that  m  six  years,  I’d  disown  her.  Why 
she  can  beat  her  right  now.  ’ 

GERTRUDE:  I’m  sorry,  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  I  have  no 
place  for  your  daughter  in  my  music  class.  (Mrs 
Simpson  and  Dora  Belle  rise  to  leave.  Gertrude 
gathers  up  things  to  leave  studio,  paying  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Simpson  and  Dora  Belle.) 

MRS.  SIMPSON:  I  don’t  think  I  want  Dora  Belle  to 
take  from  a  woman  teacher  anyway.  They  ain’t  iazzv 
enough.  They  say  Professor  Quack  down  on  Railroad 
Street  will  give  a  complete  course  of  instruction 
in  music  in  24  lessons,  and  he  only  charges  ten 
doliars  for  the  course.  Come  on,  Dora  Belle,  let’s 

Dora°Belle  )*ere‘  (She  flounces  out,  followed  by 

COURTNEY:  Was  I  as  pore  white  trash  as  dem  two  is, 

I  wouldn’t  spen’  any  spendoodle  on  music  lessons. 

She  am  de  mostest  ignorantes’  woman  I  evah  see.  Dat 
Dora  Belle!  Huh!  She  don’t  know  de  difference 
’tween  Q  sharp  and  P  flat.  Dey’d  bettah  het  de 
road  for  de  cotton  patch  and  stay  right  there. 

GERTRUDE:  For  once,  Courtney,  you  are  absolutely 

right.  (Knock  at  door.  Courtney  opens  door,  leav- 
ing  as  Star  enters.  Enter  Star  Sabransky.  Russian, 
Italian  or  French  dialect.)  9 

STAR:  Are  you  de  head  de  Civic  Opera  Association? 
(Use  name  of  prominent  local  musician.) 

GERTRUDE:  No, 

She  resides  at  — 
local  interest.) 


( name ) 


_  doesn’t  live  here. 


(Street  number,"  add  anything  of 


STAR: 


Veil,  I  ben  takin’  voice  lessons  some  t 


ree 
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monts  or  mebbee  six,  and  I  read  in  de  papair  dat  de 
Civic  Opera  Association  give  tree  opera  dis  summer, 
and  I  know  if  de  director  hear  me  sing,  he  want  me 
for  de  first,  de  star  part.  Mebbee  you  like  hear 
me  sing?  Yes?  Veil,  den  I  will.  An  aria,  or  some¬ 
thing  from  de  Carmen  opera?  Yes?  Den  you  get  me 
to  sing  for  de  lady  who  runs  de  opera? 

GERTRUDE:  I  was  just  leaving  the  studio  for  lunch, 

but  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  sing.  I  see  you 
have  your  music.  Shall  I  play  your  accompaniment? 

STAR:  Oh,  no,  not  It  makes  me  nervous  to  sing 

when  someone  else  play.  I  can  play,  too.  (Goes 
to  piano.  Tries  it.  Vocalizes.)  Dis  piano  not 
like  mine.  I  cannot  do  so  good  on  some  other  piano. 
But  I  try.  (Sings  Habernera  or  something  coloratura. 
Makes  a  burlesque  of  song.  Florence  enters  as  Star 
finishes.  Gertrude  motions  for  her  to  be  quiet. 

'  They  show  by  pantomine  how  terrible  a  performance 
Star  gives. ) 

STAR:  What  you  tink?  I  am  grand  singer,  eh? 

GERTRUDE:  Florence,  what  do  you  think  about  Madem¬ 

oiselle  Star  SabranskyTs  voice? 

FLORENCE:  To  be  frank,  I  think  as  a  singer  she 

would  be  a  fine  ballet  dancer. 

STAR:  Oh,  la,  la,  yes,  I  do  de  dance,  too.  (Dances 

across  stage.) 

GERTRUDE:  Well,  I  think  if  she  gets  in  opera,  they 

will  put  her  in  the  frog  chorus. 

STAR:  What?  Me?  In  de  chorus?  Madame,  you  in¬ 

sult  me.  I1 11  see  de  opera  director.  You I  You 
know  nothing  about  de  music.  Nevair  am  I  so  insult 
in  my  life.  Good  day  to  you,  Madame,  and  nevair 
want  I  see  you  any  more. 
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GERTRUDE:  I  am  just  about  surfeited  with  those 

would-be  musicians.  Did  you  come  to  practice  for 
the  concert  tonight? 

FLORENCE:  Yes,  I  hate  to  keep  you  from  lunch,  but 

you  know  this  is  the  only  time  X  have. 

GERTRUDE:  That  is  all  right,  darling.  I»ll  sand¬ 

wich  in  a  hamburger  sometime  between  now  and  six 
o* clock,  and  anyway,  I*m  not  the  least  bit  hungry. 

(Florence  sings  either  one  or  two  beautiful  numbers 
and  Gertrude  plays  accompaniment. ) 


CURTAIN 
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Writing  this  book  has  been  a  big  job,  but  a 
fascinating  one.  The  material  is  an  accumulation 
of  a  lifetime.  A  life  of  maturity  beginning  the 
scrapbook  for  our  son;  that  would  be  fifty-seven 
years  ago.  Now  there  are  about  a  dozen,  some  of 
these  are  McMahon  Foundation  books;  my  first  scrap- 
book  was  in  1902. 

As  I  have  written,  many  episodes  come  to  my 
mind  and  I  have  enjoyed  adding  them  to  the  manu¬ 
script.  Quite  often  I  would  think  of  a  story  and 
since  I  was  awake  and  could  not  sleep,  I  would  get 
up,  go  the  desk  and  put  it  on  paper. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  this  far  remember 
what  I  said  when  Maude,  Nellie  and  I  told  each 
other  what  we  wanted  to  be  when  we  were  grown.  I 
wanted  to  be  a  musician  and  author.  I  am  quite 
sure  if  I  had  started  as  early  "authoring"  as  when 
X  began  music  lessons,  or  perhaps  when  I  had  com¬ 
pleted  my  music  schedule  at  the  Camden  Point  College, 
I  could  have  tried  out  what  I  could  write.  I  might 
have  loved  them  both — music  and  writing. 

Certainly,  I  never  could  have  written  poetry. 
And  that  reminds  me,  Don  Blanding  came  to  visit 
with  me  a  short  time  ago  when  he  gave  that  wonder¬ 
ful  lecture,  a  lecture  that  was  the  best  I  have  ever 
heard.  I  think  he  was  inspired  by  the  renewing  of 
friendships  with  the  early  pioneers.  He  was  one  of 
my  music  pupils.  He  loved  music,  but  didn*t  love 
to  practice.  One  day  when  he  was  ten  years  old, 
he  came  for  a  lesson.  He  said,  "Mrs.  McMahon,  I  am 
going  to  quit  music  lessons.”  I  said,  "Why  are  you 
quitting?”  His  answer  way,  "Oh,  I  am  such  a  ner¬ 
vous  child." 

I  have  a  complete  file  of  Donfs  poems,  all  of 
the  seventeen  books,  all  in  poetry.  One  of  my 
favorite  poems  is,  "The  Rest  Of  The  Road." 
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THE  REST  OF  THE  ROAD 
If  the  rest  of  the  road  is  half  as  good 
As  the  half  that  has  gone  before, 

11  swing  along  with  a  singing  heart 
And  pray  to  the  Lord  for  more. 

I  ease  my  bones  at  the  Half-Way  House 
And  turn  my  remembering  gaze 
From  the  twisting  paths  that  my  feet  have 
sought 

To  the  new  untrodden  ways. 

How  long?  How  far?  How  hard?  How  fine? 
How  heavy  or  light , the  load? 

If  itTs  half  as  good  as  the  half  I*ve  known 
HereTs  Hail  ...  to  the  rest  of  the  road. 
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INVOCATION  FOR 


OKLAHOMA  FEDERATION  MUSIC  CLUB 
April  14,  1949*  Shawnee,  Okla. 


Dear  Heavenly  Father,  Let  us  not  forget  to  thank 
Thee  daily  for  Thy  many  manifest  blessings.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  Heavenly  gift  of  music  and  for 
the  songs  of  the  birds  and  their  beauty.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  rippling  waters  and  for  the  golden 
wheat  fields  which  give  us  our  daily  bread.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  their 
fruits;  the  flowers  with  their  multitude  of  forms 
and  colors;  their  perfumes  and  decorative  value  in 
beautifying  our  homes  and  especially  the  banquet 
table.  We  thank  You  for  rain  and  the  sunshine  and 
all  of  nature Ts  blessings.  We  thank  Thee  for  our 
homes  and  friends  and  their  families  and  pray  that 
Thou  will  keep  them  safe  in  our  absence.  We  pray 
that  Thy  special  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  of  us 
who  are  gathered  here  for  this  convention.  We  ask 
Thy  special  blessing  will  rest  upon  our  national 
political  leaders.  We  pray  that  they,  with  Your 
help,  will  find  the  way  to  lasting  peace. 


AMEN. 


. 


' 


